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OF DANTE, AND HIS TIMES. 


Tue lovers of sentiment and Italian 
literature generally turn, most unjust- 
ly, their exclusive attention to Pe- 
trarch ; and seem to regard Dante as a 
sublime but repulsive genius, untouch- 
ed by those tender passions, of which 
his rival unceasingly complained. It is 

» that the. Beatrice 

so fondly and so beau- 

tifully immortalized, was but a mere 
abstract nification of Theology ; 
and that if he ever had known a fe- 
male of the name, it was at an age 
when both must have been unsuscep- 
tible of more than childish attachment. 
Beatrice Portinari, however, born at the 
same time nearly with the poet, died 
at the age of twenty-six ; which leaves 
ample space to the for the raptu- 
-_ Lyrae of first - pain 4 
i ion was than that of Pe- 

pus. sad be aligel not ; from 
the poetry, but the character of both ; 
from the bold, indignant spirit of 
Dante, that throws into shade the fee- 
ble plaintiveness of his successor. But 
what is singular with regard to Dante, 
> that aoe cate os haere 

e most glowing poetical spirit on re- 
cord, should have been also the — 

of imagination. Owing, perhaps, 
mato his early loss and subse- 
uent misfortunes, as to his original 
di ition, his love is the very ideal 
of the passion. Others have sung their 
impatient desires and dreams of bliss, 
the pains of absence, and the pleasures 


of ion. Numerous are the poets 
of love-song and y ; but Dante 
alone has con the of 


first and of lost love. He alone eleva- 
ted the passion into a devotion and a 
religion, and pursued the object of his 
affection even to the heavens. 

It would be idle here seeking to 
prove what must be evident to every 
bras _ has read oe Ve Nuova, 
that Beatrice was a personage, a 
living love. This work was under- 
taken by Dante soon after the death of 
Beatrice, to console himself for her 
hist oth « pean vbich hein- 

is ion, in whi . 
vedesoallien tical effusions which 
he had previously addressed to his mis- 
tress. Not contented with this record 
of his love, he promises, in the same 
work, yet to compose another in her 
honour ; ‘in which he will say things 
of her that never have been said before 
of woman.” Whence it is not only 
evident that Dante had thoughts of his 
great work so early as this, (1294,) but 
that its original end was the same with 
that of the “ Vita Nuova,” to celebrate 
his Beatrice. Notwithstanding this, it 
must be confessed, that, like matiy of 
his brethren both of the world and of 
the muse, the poet became once or 
twice oblivious of his“ d saint.” 
wtih as we have the — oe 
these weaknesses principally. is 
own confession + and Deaton, in 
the very act of accusing him, mentions 





* In the ** Vita Nuova,” as well as in the “* Purgatorio,” where he makes Bonagiunta 


of Lucca address him thus :— 


“ Femmina 2 nata, ¢ non port ancor benda, 
Comincid ei: che ti fara pi 


Von. XIII. 


piacere 
La mia citta, come ch’uom la acini ui 24. 
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low her example. Many powerful 
causes in the mind of the poet contri- 
buted, no doubt, along with the original 
one of sentiment, to extend and com- 
plete the ‘‘ Commedia.” Inthe famous 

of the “ Convito,” so often quo- 

‘ted, he confesses his exiled state and 

¥ as ohe gréat incentive — 

‘ ka yy bebectkiyine citizens of Florence, 
of that beautiful and celebrated daughter of 
Rome, to cast me forth from her bosom, 
where I was born and nourished all my 
life; and where it is my earnest wish, if she 

it it, to rest my wearied spirit, and 
finger out the little time that there is left 
me. “In every country where our tongue 
is known, have I presented myself, wan- 
dering, and almost a beggar, displaying the 
wounds that fortune has inflicted on me, 

‘and the blame of which is ever unjustly 
flung upon the sufferer. I have been truly 
like a vessel without sail or rudder, cast 
upon strange shores and harbours by the ri- 

wind of poresty and teleloremne. req 
arama to the eyes of many, who, 
from my renown, had formed of me a far 
different idea ; and the miserable spectacle 
I offered, not only degraded my person, but 
diminishéa even the value of my works.— 
It is therefore I wish to elevate these to the 
utmost of my abilities both in thought and 
in style, that they may possess the more 


a tre 
. From this pathetic appeal we per- 
ceive how much wounded pride u 


him to exertion ; and his indignation 
against his country, (for he was seldom 
in the soft, forgiving mood of the above 
quotation,) his ida bilis, must 
have. been another powerful excite- 
ment.t These, however, ¢an be con- 
sidered but as auxiliary causes. ‘The 
principal feature in the “‘ Divina Com- 
media,” is its being a monument to the 

of his first love. This was the 

thought, which, swelled and 
modified by the peculiar circumstances 
of the poet's ‘life, his philosophic ac- 
guirements, and melancholy habits, 
produced the noble work on which so 
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them-as slight,* we may very well fol- 
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much ink and admiration have been 
shed. 

Wishing to introduce Dante to our 
readers in some other light than that 
coramonly received and repulsive one 
of his being-the poet of Hell, we have 
somewhat anticipated the course of 
biography. Durante Alighieri, or more 


' briefly and familiarly, Dante, was born 


in May, 1265, under a lucky horoseope, 
according to the observations of his pre- 
ceptor, Brunetto Latini—the sun be- 
ing then in Gemini. Nor was his mo- 
ther, if we credit Boccacio, without a 
dream prophetic of his future renown. 
The biographers of the poet having 
thus ushered him into the world with 
a due accompaniment of prodigies, 
proceed, in the same spirit of veracity, 
to assign to him an illustrious race of 
ancestors. Villani and others mention 
him as descended from the Frangipani, 
a family renowned for having been the 
most effective destroyers of the Colo- 
seum. In seeking to establish for the 
poet the honour of noble birth, they 
certainly but follow his own intima- 
tions. From a passage in the Inferno, 
it is su oom by some, that Dante con- 
side imself one of the descendants 
of the ancient Romans :— 


*¢ In cui riviva.la sementé santa 
Di quei Roman,” &c.—Canto 15. 


Though not altogether conclusive of 
itself, the paseage is nearly so, when 
joined with the numerous others in 
which he attacks the nuova gente—the 
new comers—to whom he attributes in 
several places all the misfortunes of his 
country :-— 


‘* La gente nuova, e i subiti guadagni, 
Orgoglio, e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te,’’ &c. 

Canjo 16.—Inferno. 
And, 


‘* Sempre la confusion delle persone * 
Principio fu del mal della cittade,” &e; 
Canto 16.—Paradiso, 





‘¢ Si tosto, come. in su la soglia fui 
Di mia seconda etade e mutai vita, 
Questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui,” &c. 


And 


Purg. Canto 30. 


“¢ Mai non t’appresentd natura od arte 
Piacer, quanto le belle membre in ch’io 
Rinchiusa fui, ¢ che son terra sparte.’’ 


Purg. Canto 31. 


+ He could scarcely hope, although in a poetic moment he has uttered such, that his 
pom. containing so much bitterness against his countrymen, could ever conciliate or in- 
uce a 


them to recal him from exile. 
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ida, whose son, Alighieri, 
(so. .ca from his mother, pitt 
Ferrarese. of the name, ) was the great- 
grandfather of the poet, is the p08 
ancestor whom he addresses in Para- 
dise. . This Cacciaguida, whom Lio- 
nardi Aretino styles Cavaliere Fioren- 
tino, was, we may suppose, among the 
most honourable of their family, In his 
conversation with Dante, he ambigu- 
ously says, that it is better to be silent 
than to speak of his ancestors :— 


“ Basti di miei maggiori udirne questo : 

Chi ei si furo e onde venner quivi, 

Pid @ tacer, che ragionare, onesto.” 
Paradiso, Canto 16. 


Aud it still is a doubt with commenta- 
tors, whether this onesto should be in- 
terpreted to the credit or discredit of 
Cacciaguida’s ancestors. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the poet was 
born of respectable nts, and was 
left by his father, who died, his son 
being yet a child, in easy circumstan- 
ces. He was brought up by his mo- 
ther, Bella ; and her care, as well as 
his affluence and respectability, is pro- 
ved by his having had for preceptor, 
Brunetto Latini, the most celebrated 
man of learning then in Florence. But 
his elevation to the priorship is erro- 
nedusly advanced by many as a proof 
of the poet’s rank—the law* declaring 
that no noble, or cavalier, or one at- 
tached to any such families, was eligi- 
ble to that office. Moreover, the num- 
ber of priors being twelve, and those 
changed every two months, it is rather 
a proof of Dante’s mediocrity of cir- 
cumstances, if it be not attributed to 
his age, that he-was chosen so late. It 
is also remarkable, that the contempo- 
rary historians, Villani and Dino Com- 
pagni, eye-witnesses of the troubles of 
these times, and the latter more than 
once Prior, in their relations of the 
very events of Dante’s priorship, never 
once mention his name. It is only at 
a later date they recur to the active 
part taken by the poet during the time 
of his magistracy. 

The next disputable point in the 
poet’s life, is his love of Beatrice, which 
we have in part discussed. It is not to 
be denied, that once or twice he con- 
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founds her spirit with some. s per=. 
sonification ; but it is one ee 
that the Beatrice whom he righ as 
Paradise, is the Beatrice of his early 
and human passion ;— 


‘* Men che dramma " 

Di sangue m’é rimasa, che non-tremi; 
Conoseo i segni dell’ antica fiamma.”. - ©. 
Purg. Canto3t. 


Nor is it worth while to mention the», 
assertion of Boccacio, who makes a De~ 
cameron of every thing, in which he; 
declares Beatrice to have been married.. 
He even mentions the name, Simon dei 
Bardi. Mr Simon may have marrieda 
Beatrice, and Boceacio may thenée have 
taken his story ; but such an idea itis 
impossible to reconcile with the “ Vita 
Nuova,” and other writings-of Dante... 
The poet met his Beatrice, he himself, 
informs us, at nine years of age ; and. 
his passion, of course, gave birth to his 
muse. ‘ Con questa donna mi celai al- 
quanti anni e mesi, e feci per lei certe 
cone Eiht bs * slg ia 
things for rhyme,” however, b 
lnnretetiee acquired from the perusal 
of other volumes than ladies eyes. Be- 
sides the philosophic and scholastic ac- 
quirements which enabled him after- 
wards to gain the prize of controversy 
in the University of Paris, music and. 
painting, we know, also shared his at~ 
tention ; and Cassella, whom he intro- 
duces so beautifully in the commence- 
ment of the Purgatory, is said to have, 
been his master in the former art, 
Whether Dante knew Greek, has been 
as much debated as whether, Shake- 
speare knew Latin. Pelli thinks he, 
was acquainted with that language, and 
quotes in proof many terms, h as, 
perizoma, entomata, &c. in the Comme- 
dia, which ~Dante might have oy 
gleaned from Latin translations. Maf- 
fei holds the opinion contrary to Pelli, 
which is the more probable. Dante 
was certainly deeply read in Aristotle ; 
but from the rarity both of Greek 
books and Greek knowledge, as well as 
from the frequent confutations of Aver- 
roes, it is likelygghat he studied the 
Stagyrite through the medium of a 
translation from the Arabic.t The ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with the La- 








* It may be alleged in contradiction, that this law, with the others passed by Giano 
della Bella, was repealed on his expulsion in 1294. » It however sufficiently proves out 
of what rank in life the Priors were to be chosen. Gf 

+ Frederick the Second, and his successor, Manfred, caused many works of Aristotle 


to be translated from the Arabic. 
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a classics could be easily marked out. Purgatory, to the no small embarrass. 
‘the commencement of his great ment of eiassseehatets And Myrrha 


he enumerates four great poets 
in addition to Virgil and himself. (for 
con tet without a just opinion of 
his own. importance)—these are Ho- 
mer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. The 
first he knew merely by fame, and the 
second, notwithstanding the honour- 
able place assigned him, Dante seems 
either to have not read or not enjoyed. 
After Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius 
were his favourites ; and in this prefer- 
ence he was followed not only by his 
countrymen, but by Chaucer our 
cmty. — Nothing can be more 
naive the question which Statius 


eee fo Vee respecting his poetical 
n. 


*¢ Dimmi, dov’é Terenzio nostro antico, 
Cecilio, Planto, e Varro, se lo sai ; 
Dimmi, se sop darinati, in qual vico ?” 
ete Purg. Canto 22. 
st Tell me, where is Terence our ancient, 
Cecilius, Plautus, and Varro, if you know ? 
Tell. me, are they damned, and in what 


? 
~ mb chucidate his knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, we might quote his bar- 
barously written treatise, ““ De Mo- 
” and his strange construction 
of the well-known line of his favourite 
author, “ Auri sacra fames,” &c.—he 


takes sucra literally, so as to make ava~ 


ricé a virtue. Whatever was his know- 


ae ample. are wee s to Iehe 
ded it precisely in the same light 
a8 the holy Retlpeuces ; and whenever 
he has occasion to quote precepts or 
psy ay he chooses them alternately 

n Bible and from ancient his- 


4 


_ # Quinci advien, ch’ Esai si diparte 
; ler seme di Jacdb ; e vien 
~ Da si vil padre, che si rende a Marte.” 


again Moses, and the ‘Trojans tha 
, and the jans that 
murmured against Slee ish- 
ea by him in Purgatory er for 
sion the Virgin Mary, and Phistreson, 

the Virgin Mary, an jistratus, 
and St Stephen,—a jumble only to be 
equalled by the “* Neptune, Plutarch, 
and us” of the Irish song. 
His distribution of punishments is as 
unaccountable ; though per rai 
he puts Judas, Brutus, Cassius, 
each in one of Lucifer’s three mouths, 
thus condemned to eternal iastica- 


tion. Virgil is in hell, and Orestes in 


is punished with the liars, not for in- 
cest, but deception. The poet, in fact, 
must have put down, without distine- 
tion or previous arrangement, what- 
ever was suggested to him by after- 
thought or casual reading. And if we 
can suppose that he either originally 
conceived, or borrowed elsewhere than 
from Virgil, the fundamental idea of 


«his poem, his superficial classical ac- 


quirements are to be i ey as spoil- 
ing the unity of a work, which was to 
be the foundation of modern litera- 
ture. 

The classic writers were not the only 
preceptors of Dante. He could not 
fail to hecome acquainted with the 
poetry of his age and of the preceding 
one, by no means contemptible either 
in extent or excellence. Indeed, we 
find in him frequent instances of imi- 
tation, a crime to which. the present 
times are severe, but the studious 
avoiding of which is more a sign of 
affectation than of genius. The —_ 
of poetry had been struck-and kept 
alive by numefous minstrels, among 
the Saracens and ‘Troubadours, in 
Spain, and Provence, and Sicily. But 
these, an idle and a wandering race, 
with the quick fancies incident to their 
age and manner of life, had continued 
harping for a century on those every 
day passions, which, if twice sung, 
must be once feigned. The Italians, 
who cultivated the muse, if they did 
not all bring real passions, at least 
brought learning and thought to its 
support ; ahd although the Dialectics 
and Physics of Aristotle were no very 
fit source of inspiration, as those may 
know who have waded ‘through ‘the 
“ Paradise” of Dante, yet mach Pla- 
tonism had found its way into verse 
oe — the days of ee ; 
while, independent of philosophy -al- 
together, the study of roe sacred wri- 
tings, and ofthe Fathers of the Church, 
which the newly acquired freedom of 
the Italian cities had opened to their 
laic and ie scholars, gave a basis 
and dignity to their verse, which that 
of the Troubadours wanted. The ear- 
lier poets of Italy adopted the themes, 
the allegories, and the ‘stanzas. of the 
Provengals, but eclipsed the renown 
of their masters by the phil ic 
knowledge and subtilties which they 
forced into such a dress. Thus, the 
separating barrier that existed between 
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the followers of.the muse and those 
of the schools being taken away, the 
learned, finding ree? the most po- 
pular vehicle for publishing and dis- 
seminating their doctrines, framed 
their whole stock of acquirements into 
rhyme.* The object of verse became 
to imstruct, not to amuse; and this 
rage for the didactic, carried to the 
extreme of pedantry in Brunetto La- 
tini, the preceptor of Dante, strongly 
infected that t himself, who has 
devoted no small por of his great work 
to a display of his vast and useless 
knowledge. Bat if we owe to this 
prevailing taste some tedious and un- 
intelligible cantos of the Commedia, 
we are most likely indebted to the 
same for that work's being what it is, 
and not a mere sonnet or elegy to his 

Beatrice ;—it was the lover and the 

scholar united that produced the poet. 
From the writers of his age, little is 

to be-gathered concerning Dante pre- 
ere to his unlucky advancement to 
magistracy in 1300. His fame as 

a poet, before the composition of his 

great work, we should conjecture, from 

one of his own expressions, not to have 
been. extensive ;— 

“ Dirvi chi sia, saria parlare indarno, 

Che *1 nome mio ancor molto non suona.” 
" Purg. Cant. 14 
Yet his Canzoni must have excited 

attention ; and he makes Bonagiunta, 

whom he meets in Purgatory, (the 
time supposed being 1300,) address 
him with the commencing line of 
one of his. pieces: Of the circum- 
stances of his life also, little is 

recorded ; it is said that he became a 

Franciscan movk in his youth, but 

the story is unsupported and unlikely. 

All we know is, that in 1289 he was 

at the battle of Campaldino, in which 

the Florentines defeated the Aretines ; 
that.in the following year he fought 
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sans; and that in 1291, he married 
Gemma of the Donati, a celebrated 
family, afterwards at the head of the 
Guelphic faction. She proved, it is 
said, a perfect Xantippe, and was at 
last separated from the poet, not, hows 
ever, till she had borne him several 
children, among the rest, Pietro, who 
became the first commentator of lis 
father’s poem, and another, whom he 
called Beatrice, after his first love; 
the daughter of Portinari. His quarrel 
and aversion to his wife, a Donati and 
a Guelph, may have been no slight in- 
ducement to his a’ irds joini 
with the Ghibellini faction, in 
tion both to his own former 


- (for he had fought'on the side of the 


Guelphs,) and even expressed in a let= 
ter his iuight (allegrezza) at their 
victory,.as well as to those of his an- 
cestors, whom he confesses to have 
been universally Guelphic. But it is 
time we should endeavour to give some 
account of these famous parties. “ 
Florence, like the rest of the towns 
of Italy, had gained a tacit kind of in- 
dependence from the absence and the 
concessions of the German emperors. 
The body of her citizens sought to 
preserve the ee form of go- 
vernment, to which she was biassed, 
by her free municipal institutions, in- 
herited from Rome. classic p 
nsities, however, ill with the 
pene eens eos , so that to 
the private q ls of family heirs’, a 
were added the continual struggle 
power between the citizens and the 
nobles. Every means that the peopl 
could devise to advance their fat 
and laudable scheme of freedom were 
t in execution ; law was ed on 
w, and new s of gov ent 
followed one another almost in motth- 
ly succession.t The first method by 





* s Noi tosto,”’ says Tiraboschti, speaking of these times, “ ineontriamo il nome ai 


Teologi, di Leggesti, 


di Medici, di Guerrieri, i quali non si sdegnarono di poetare.” 


+ This is the subject of one of the fine indignant passages of the Commedia. Pure 


gatoria, Canto 6.— 


‘* Atene e Lacedemona, che fenno 
L’antiche leggi, e furon si civili, " 
* Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno, 
Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili - : 
Provvedimenti, ch’a mezzo Nevembre 
Non giunge quel, che tu d’Ottebre-fili, 
Quante volte del tempo, che rimembre? . - 
moneta, e uficio, e costume 
_ Ha tu mutato, ¢ rinnovato membre ? 
E se ben ti ricorda, e vedi lume, 
Vedrai te simigliante a quella ’nferma, 


Che non puo trovar 
Ma con dar volta suo 


in su le piume, 
olore scherma."’ 








to be their governor or 
a, the Senate and cento buuni 
gomini not possessing vigour enough ; 
this was in 1207, soon after which 


up in the city the factions of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, the former 
— of the Pope, the latter of the 
The quarrel, at first private, but 


which in a little time came to veil its 
imveteracy under these more general 
party. names, originated in one of the 
uondelmonti, who, betrothed to a la- 
dy of the family of Uberti, broke the 
ise given, and married into the 
Rouse of mati. He was soon after 
killed in the streets of Florence by the 
relations of his slighted mistress. The 
of the Buondelmonti became 
Fruckphs ; the Uberti, on the other 


hand, . pence y one of the family 
named. Ferinata, immortalized by 
Dante, espoused the cause of the Ghi- 
bellinos. The parties, being pretty 
equally matched in power and num- 
bers, remained for some time in a state 
of enmity and war, with much blood 
spilled, but without any signal advan- 
ter eneither side, until 1248, when thé 
Ghibellini party, with the aid of Fre- 
derick the nd, drove the Guelphs 
completely out of the town. Frederick 
dying two years afterwards, the ex- 
iled party returned. The Ghibellines, 
however, did not rest, but endeavour- 
ed to supply. the loss they had sus- 
tained in Frederick, by forming a con- 
nection with Manfred, his natural son, 
who then reigned over Sicily and 
Naples. Their intrigues were disco- 
vered, and the republican party, who 
had established a government accord-~ 
ing to their own views, after the re- 
turn of the Guelphs, joined with this 
perty, and expelled their enemies from 

city. They retired to Sienna, and 
demanded aid from Manfred, to re- 
store them to their country. Thé Si- 
cilian ~ complied with their re- 
quest, but sent a force so small, as to 
prove of little advantage to his allies. 
A trick of their general, Farinata, 
however, soon procured a more effi- 
cient supply ; he took care so to ex- 
pose the troops of Manfred, that they 
should be routed by the Guelphs, and 
the royal standard taken. Having ob- 
tained a considerable force from Man- 
fred, owing to this stratagem, Farinata 
prepared another against his enemies, 
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the Florentine Guelphs, with no less 
success. By instructing mem whom 
he sent, ond who pretended to desert, 
he led them to believe that there was 
a Guelphic party in Sienna, ready to 
open the gates, if the Florentine army 
approached their walls. Deceived by 
this false intelligence, they marched 
towards Sienna under the conduct of 
Count Guido Guerra, and a battle en- 
sued between them and the Ghibel- 
lines, aided by Manfred, at Artua or 
Mont- Apesti, in September, 1260 ; in 
which memorable action the Guelphs 
were defeated with great slaughter, and 
retiring to Lucca, their enemies once 
more took possession of Florence. 

In the mean time, Urban the Fourth, 
who then occupied the pontifical 
throne, had called in the aid of Charles 
of Anjou against Manfred, who was 
defeated by the French under Charles 
near Beneventum in 1265, the very 
year in which Dante was born. Man- 
fred himself perished in the action. 
Upon the news of his death, the Flo- 
rentine citizens in vain endeavoured 
to establish once more their popular 
form of government, for the restored 
Guelphs, chasing out in their turn the 
opposite party, gave up the dominions 
of the city for ten years to Charles; 
who sent them one of his captains for 
governor, with a sufficient force. Not- 
withstanding this, the Ghibellines 
found means gradually to return, and 
to keep alive the party dissensions of 
Florence. Pope Gregory, in1272, vain- 
Ly. assem peee to heal these, by making 

e Syndics of both parties kiss one 
another in public. In 1279,Cardinal 
Latino, by order of Pope Nicholas, 
undertook the task of mediator with 
more success. He also obliged the 
Syndics on both sides to kiss in token 
of reconcileation ; while, to satisfy 
the imperial party, and at the same 
time to leave the preponderance in thé 
hands of the Papal, he established a 
government of fourteen buoni nomini, 
or good men, eight of whom ‘were 
Guelphs, and the remaining six Ghi- 
bellines. The next form of govern. 
ment established at Florence were the 
Priors, celebrated for having caused 
the exile and misfortunes of Dante; 


and, like the brief historical sketch 
into which we have digressed, on that 
account, if on no other, worthy of at- 
tention. 
In the pacification of Cardinal La- 
tino, the Guelphic party, as above ob- 
16 
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served, had been left predominant ; 


comm to increase their power, 
and to use'their ascendancy haughtily, 
they at length drove the r party 
to unite with the Ghibellines, so that, 
in June, 1282, a kind of insurrection 
took place, which ended in Priors be- 
ing appointed. The office was but 
for two montis: at first three were 
chosen, then six, and at last the num- 
ber became increased to twelve. ‘They 
were elected each from one of the in- 
corporated trades or professions, call- 
ed sects, into one of which every citi- 
zen of Florence was obliged to enrol 
himself.* Dante was among the body 
of physicians ; but it is not thence ar- 
gued, that he ever devoted himself 
particularly to the study of medicine. 
- The Priors chosen, says Villani ; “they 
were shut up to hear, eat, and sleep, 
at the expense of the public.” There 
was also associated in the government 
a Capitano del Popolo, or Captain of 
the People, whose office, except as 
we can gather from the name, it is 
not easy to ascertain. The ten years 
which followed this arrangement were, 
if we believe the historians of those 
times, halcyon days for Florence ; Vil- 
lani: gives a splendid account of the 
increasing riches, the feasts, hospita- 
lity, diversions, and universal tran- 
quillity of the city, until the year 
1294, when, according to him, com- 
menced the troubles of the Neri and 
Bianchi. Two years, however, must 
be taken from this period of tranquil- 
lity, for, in 1292, we are informed Gi- 
ano della Bella brought about a revo- 
lution in the state. He passed many 
severe laws, called Ordini di Guistizia, 
by which the nobles were to be taken 
and put in judgment for homicide, as 
well as the rest of the people ; and in 
support of these laws, he caused one of 
the Priors to. be above the rest, with 
the title of Gonfaloniere di Guistigia, 
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who should have the command of a 
dine ‘was paoust” a law,” eckalg 
time was ie law, 
that no noble, cavalier, or any one be- 
longing to the great families, should 
be chosen Prior, or‘be‘of the electoral 
colleges. This being the state of af- 
fairs and government, arose the 
between the Neri and Bianchi, which, 
like that of old, between the Buondel- 
monti and Uberti, at length came to 
merge its private q in those of 
Guelph and Ghibelline. 

There existed at Florence an enmi- 
ty between the way _ the Dona- 
tl, originating in a di mp | 
and iestiacl by the calla food an 
consequences of dissension in ‘these 
barbarous times, poisoning, splitting 
of noses, &c. This aiareal Thad not 
aequired much virulence, (for it ap- 
peared that the parties united in 1294 
tor the purpose of driving away Giano 
della Bella,) till its union with that 
of the Bianchi and Neri.of Pistora, 
which, as it took place between mem- 
bers of the same family, (the Cancel- 
lieri,) was the more bitter—‘“ 
apud concordes vincula caritatis, inci- 
tamenta irarum apud infensos erant :” 
—on the same account, for the sake of 
mutual distinction, the parties took 
the names of the Neri and Bianchi, 
the Blacks and Whites. The Floren- 
tines held Pistora in a kind of subjec- 
tion, and had the privilege of appoint- 
ing the Podesta, or governor of. that 
town, which, being disputed among 
the different families, naturally pro- 
duced an alliance between the opposed 
parties of both cities. The Neri join- 
ed the Donati, ‘the Bianchi allied 
themselves with the Cerchi—tbis, 
however, with many exceptions ex- 
tremely perplexing to any one who 
enters into the history of these events.t 
The Donati, as of old, were Guelphs: 
** all the Ghibellines,” says Dirao 





facea 
che 0 i priore detti 
voci havea era fatto priore.”” L. 7. c. 79. 


* The mode of election is described by Villani: ‘‘ E la lezione del detto officio si 
li priori vecchi con le capitudine delle dodici maggiori arti, e con certi arroti 
i per ciascun sesto andando a squitino segreto ; é qual piu 


+ Pelli, the only biographer of Dante that enters into the detail of these party squab- 
bles, is so embroiled, that there is no knowi g what to make of him. Villani, the his- 


torian, is worse. He talks of the Cerchi 


eri in almost the same sentence in which he 


tells us that the Cerchi were Bianchi, and afterwards speaks of some of the Cerchi Neri 


and of the Claghi being poisoned 
lowing sentence: ‘* Per 


. And to crown the perplexity, he has the fol- 
ual cose i detti caporali di parte Bianca, cié furon tutti quer 


della casa de Cerchi Neri.” It would require a dob of an antiquary to go through these 


contradictions. 


5 
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., and’ those who held with 
Bella,” fhvoured the Cer- 


Sometime ious to Dante’s ele- 
vation, the. i had urged 


who, after the example of Cardinal 
Latino, might restore tranquillity, 
still lea predominance to theirs 
or the phic party. Boniface sent 
uasparto ; the consequence 

‘Was a riot, in which the Cardinal was 
insulted and obliged to leave Florence. 
The Priors, who also sayee wernt 
insulted in this tumult, the op- 
venky of banishing to the confines 
the of both parties. The decree 
seems not to have much 
force ; for Corso Donati left the town 
for his residence, and went 

to to demand aid of the Pope, 
upon which the rest of the exiles re- 
turned to Florence. It was soon after 
this, in June 1300, that Dante was 
ehosen one of the Priors. The Do- 
Dati at that time held a secret meet- 
ing ai the church of the Santa Trinita, 


and deliberated upon the reece of 
Pope Boniface, who, finding that his 
cardinal possessed not en of power 
to compose the troubles of Florence in 
away favourable to his interests, had re- 
solved to call to his aid Charles Valois, 
° his predecessor had called in a 
Anjou. This being reported to the 
Priors, and another tumult ensuing, 
they, it is said, by Dante’s advice, ba- 
i once more the chiefs of both 
parties to the confines. So far they 
acted impartially, but the Bianchi 
returning soon, while the others 
J ined in exile, saree was censured 
unjustly favouring the former par- 
a: especially as cae of them, Guido 
ti, whose ill health was plead- 
ed as an excuse for all returning, was 
his most intimate friend. 


Giano 
chi. 


it has been before observed, 
the family of the poet, 
Guelpbs, and that he himself had in 
his twenty-fourth year fought for that 
cause. How, or whag time he came 
to change his opinions, is not easy to 
determine, His friendship with Guido 
Cavalcanti, a brother poet, who was a 
bitter personal enemy of Corso Do- 
nati, is mentioned by his biographers 
as likely to have influenced him. His 
quarrel with his wife, one of the Do- 
nati, might also tend to produce the 
same effect. Moreover, Corso Do- 
nati, the head of that family, was an 
insolent, overbearing aristocrat, calcu- 
lated to excite the odium of all the 
middling, but independent rank of ci- 
tizens. And the quarrel between the 
Donati and Cerchi, or Neri and Bian- 
chi, being at first distinct from that 
between Guelph and Ghibelline, the 
t, while yet a Guelph, pursuant to 
is education, might have become from 
one or all of the above causes inte- 
rested in favour of the Cerchi, and 
thence being implicated, and a sufferer 
with them, from the persecution of 
the Neri and the Guelphs, he might 
have found himself, in the course of 
events, involuntarily, or at least with- 
out foreseeing it, a Ghibelline.* This 
opinion, not altogether the most ho- 
nourable to the poet, seems nearest to 
truth. He does not speak like one 
who altered his opinions from rational 
conviction, or weighing the arguments 
on both sides—his reasonings are but 
the invectives of a bitter partizan. 
He did not become ‘the enemy of the 
Popes on any of the noble. grounds or 
principles of rational freedom, which 
ought to have been obvious to a mind 
like his, and upon which, in truth, he 
often struck without being conscious.t 
Though a republican and a sufferer from 
power, his principles are those of a ser- 





tainly so far Guelphs. 
+ So much so 


« A Ghibelline meant a partizan of the Emperor, but no one at that time thought of 
the Emperor Albert. The Cerchi can at first be considered Ghibellines in no other 
light, than as being enemies of the Donati, who, being allied with the Pope, were cer- 


Father. Hardouin asserts that he was an heretic, and » follower of 


Wickliff ; in Canto 19 of the Inferno, he plainly calls the Pope the whore of Babylon: 
: « Di voi pastor s’accorse 1 Vangelista,” &c. 
“ *Tis ye the prophet saw, when she who sitteth upon the waters, and committeth 


fornication with kings, 


was seen to him,” &c. 
silver, and how differ ye from idolatry, who worship not one but an hund 


and of 
gods ?” 


‘© Ye have made God of 


* Ahi Constantin, di quanto mal fu mattre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che da te prese il primo santo padre.” 
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passionate 
to have been inspired _by Timer J 80 
much, ‘as by 2 monstrous idea of his 
own importance. 

But perhaps we should not censure 
any mind which had the misfortune 
to exist in that age, for not having 
been able to shake off the weight of 
prejudice and moral bigotry that en- 
slaved it.. There existed, however, 
many reasons, obvious and powerful, 
especially to a poet and a lover of li- 
terature, which ought to have influ- 


-enced Dante in favour of the Ghibel- 


line cause. The Emperor, Frederick 
the Second, had been himself a poet, 
an eminent patron of literature, and 
endowed with all the noble and chi- 
valrous qualities that could adorn the 
poet and the ine Educated in the 
Papal court, and thence acquainted 
with all its crooked arts and policies, 
he no Sooner grew up to manhood, 
than, perceiving the insidious designs 
of his guardians, who sought to ap- 
propriate his hereditary dominions to 
themselves, he became a most 
termined enemy of the Holy See.— 
Whatever justice was wanting to the 
Ghibelline cause under Barbarossa, 
was restored to it under the reign of 
Frederick the Second, by the odious 
and unwarranted arms which the 
Popes employed against him and his 
successors, ‘ The Emperors,” says 
Sismondi, “experienced from the Popes 
the most erying injustice ; their most 
sacred rights were invaded ; their do- 
mestic répose troubled by treasons in 
their very family ; their reputation 
soiled by calumnies, and, in fine, de- 
—_ of the very crown by weneut 

iniquitous judgments. ose 
who toon the objects of this unjust 
persecution were placed, by their rank, 
their power, and their virtues, in that 
exalted situation, whence their mis- 
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fortunes were calculated to make-the 
sion ; for per serene ’ 
equally to all the unfortunate, oat 
that which we feel for sovereigns takes 
the form of a more exalted sentiment— 
it elevates us to the rank of those 
whom it prompts us to suecour—we. 
call it loyalty, and are ennobled by the 
enthusiasm it inspires.” Vol. iii,p.132. 
How much incentive to crime_ thi: 
conduct of the Popes must have af« 
forded, may be judged, when we con- 
sider, that owing to the infamous false- 
hoods which they industriously pro-. 
pagated, the virtuous princes of the 
ouse of Suabia were esteemed.in the 
same light, and as much abhorred as 
the execrable Eccelino. But. Dante 
was too bigoted to os Gbibetting inte- 
restin vantages e ine 
pas ag after he had adopted it.— 
He condemns in hell or in_ purgatory 
the opposers of the church, without 
pages gg and peg a himself, ag 
the only exception, to the pleasures 
of Paradise. 24 
Upon the whole, the conclusion most 
bere y be ee is, that Dante, gd 
entered upon the magistracy, was, 
all of the middling and independent 
class of citizens, one of Giano del- 


de- la Bella’s party, which was gay | 


more rem than Ghibelline, 
which = ate ” Cacti on ac= 
count of their bei igin, 
and less overbearing | sccevol 

their enemies ; that upon hisadvance- 
ment to the priorship, he, with his 
party, became more against 
the Neri, on account of their seeking 
to yield up the independence. of the 
city rule; by ealling in Charles of Va- 
lois ; and that, being condemned as @ 
Ghibelline by that prince, he became 
a downright one from indignation. Ip 
one of the early cantos of the Comme~ 
dia, which he might have written 
previous to his , he speaks far 
more in Guelph than Ghibelline, at 
least, with an impartiality not to_be 
met with in the writings of his latter 
years. 





And in the Paradise, Canto 27, he makes St Peter speak angrily enough against his 


‘6 Nor wasit out intention, that of the Christian people, one part should be on stn i, 


and one on another side of our predecessors: nor that the keys, which were gran 


me, should be made the banner of warfare, to combat against the 


: nor that I 


should be stamped in wax for false and vendible indulgence, at which even here I often 


blush,”’ &c. 
Vot, XIII. 


T * 








130 
‘Charles of: Valois entered’ Florence 
November 1301; and although he 


first promised not to infringe or’ 


alter any of the fimdamental laws, 
nor exercise any jurisdiction over the 
city, yet he in a little time took ad- 
vantage of a tumult, to pass any laws 
or decrees he wished. By one of these, 
in January 1302, was Dante banished 
from Florence for two years, and a fine 
imposed upon him of 8000 lire. This 
fine being utterly beyond his power of 
paying, whence we may pndee his for- 
: was not very great, his goods were 
confiscated. The decree of condemna- 
tion mentions as causes, his having op- 
posed the coming of Charles to Flo- 
rence, and his corruption when in of- 
fice.* The 2 was extremely indig- 
nant at the latter accusation ; and to 
shew his horror of the crime, he con- 
demns all the barattieri, as those so 
culpable were called, to a gulph of 
burning pitch, in one of the lowest 
circles of the Inferno. Upwards of 
six hundred of the Bianchi were ex- 
pelled at the same time ; and it may 
not be uninteresting to add, that the 
population of Florence was then com- 
sae at 30,000. As soon as Dante 
of the decree of his exile, being 

at the time on an embassy from the 
Bianchi to Rome, he repaired instant- 
ly to Sienna, and thence joined the 
Test of the exiles at Arezzo. By some 
act or other there, with which we are 
unacquainted, he must have increased 
the inveteracy of his enemies against 
him, for on the tenth of March fol- 
lowing, another decree (which had 
escaped all his early biographers, and 
even Pelli) was passed against Dante 
and fourteen others, condemning them, 
if taken within the walls, to be burnt 
alive. Perhaps the fourteen and Dante 
were the counsellors or chiefs, which, 
we are told, the exiled party chose for 
ves at Arezzo. This decree 

‘was never recalled till after 1316, when 
it was offered to the banished, that 
they might return, on condition of 
paying @ certain sum of money, and 
publicly asking pardon at the Cathe- 
ral altar. A proud and noble letter 
of the poet on this subject, which had 
escaped Dante’s biographers, has been 
found in the. Laurentian library ; in 
this he rejects recall in such degrading 
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terms :—“ What!” says he, “ shall T 
not everywhere enjoy the sun and'the’ 


stars? Can I not possess the deligtit=’ 


ful contemplation of truth in any 


no matter where, beneath the arch oP 


heaven, without offering myself tip 
deprived of glory, and iio with he 
nominy, to the people and the citizens 
of Florence? Nor will bread, I trust, 
be ever wanting to me.” 
In 1304, the Bianchi party, and 
among the rest, it is supposed, Darite, 
made an attempt to enter Florence by 
force. They-had succeeded in getting 
possession of part of the town, but in 
fine were expelled. After this it was 
certain that Dante despaired for @ 
while of regaining his country by hos- 
tile measures. Leonardo Aretino says, 
he immediately retired to Verona, and 
then endeavoured by letters, and every 
other means in his power, to procure 
the repeal of his exile. Maffei agrees 
with this opinion, which is strongly 
supported by the verses of the Para- 
diso, where Caccioginda tells him that 
his first refuge shall be with the Sca- 
ligers of Verona :— 
* Lo primo tuo rifugio, e’l primo ostello 
Sara la cortesia del gran Lombardo, 
Che ’n sulascala porta il santo uccello, &c.” 
Parad. Canto 17. 


In spite of this, however, Pelli thinks 
that Dante did not come to Verona till 
1308, since in the very passages, ar- 
gues he, the poet speaks of two reign- 
ing in Verona, and Cane was not as- 
sociated with his brother Alboin till 
1304, whereas Dante was banished in 
1302. Pelli seems ‘to forget that Dante 
remained with his brother-exiles at 
Arezzo, till 1304. His other argu 
ments are, a document, by which ‘it 
appears that Dante was at Padua in 
1306, and the certainty that he was 
with the Ghibellines at Mugello, in 
Tuscany, some time in 1307. Pelli is 
evidently wrong in his conclusions ; 
the visit to Padua was most likely a 
casual one to the university, and he 
probably quitted Verona in 1307, went 
thence to Mugello, and thence took re- 
fuge with the Marques Malaspina in 
Lunigiana, to which nobleman the poet 


dedicated the Purgatory.: From this 


asylum, as well as from Verona, he 
seems to have been driven by his cy- 





* Lionardo Aretino adds different causes of expulsion, very unlikely, and little 
agreeing with the decree; Pelli prefers following the opposite account of Dino Com- 
pagni. 
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nical spirit and fretful sition. The 
answer by which he. ded Cane 
della » is well known ; who, ha- 
ving asked him, why buffoons and jug- 
glers were more agreeable to the court 
than he, a poet, who was esteemed 
learned and wise ; the other replied, 
that the preference was a subject of 
little wonder, similarity of character 
being the strongest tie of friendship. 
The next tidings we have of Dante, 
is his famous letter written from Tos- 
canella, a small town in the Papal do- 
minions, to Henry the Seventh, who 
hadat that timeentered Italy. Danteex- 
horts him, in the most furious manner, 
to turn his arms immediately against 
the Florentines. ‘‘ Why tarry at Mi- 
lan,” says he, “ cutting off the heads 


of the Hydra, which but spring up 


double as you destroy them ? Florence 
is the vital spot to be attacked.”— 
“ This,” continues he, speaking of his 
native city, “is the viper coiled in its 
mother’s bowels—this is the man 
sheep, that with its contact infects the 
whole flock of the Lord—this is the 
Myrrha, impious and exécrable.”~ Af- 
ter such language as this, we wonder 
Count Perticari did not see the absur- 
dity of writing an essay to prove the 
amore patrio of Dante. The Emperor, 
however, disappointed all the hopes of 
the poet ; having remained for several 
weeks encamped before Florence, he 
retired after a fruitless attempt, and 
died in 1313. 

From this period tothat of 1319, the 
wanderings and residences of Dante are 
uncertain. Thereisscarcea town in Italy 
thatdoesnot claim the honour of having 
afforded him a temporary exile. Some 
say that he retired immediately upon 
the Emperor’s death to the monastery 
of Fonte Avellana, ‘‘ lwogo orrido e so- 
litario,” where his chamber is still 
shown. But it is likely, that in this 
interval he travelled to France and 
England, when he studied in the uni- 
versities of both kingdoms.* Yet this 
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voyage must in time, in or. 
louie aes a letter of 
his, written in oe ind 1315, refusing 


- to avail hiniself 


i to 
return to Florence on is he consi< 
dered degrading conditions. What 
time he became an inmate of Busone 
da Gubbio, is not certain ; Pelli thinks 
in 1818—perhaps immediately after hig 
return from mee, travel. In 1319 
he retired, probably for the second 
time, to the protection of Guido da 
a, lord Peg: in which 
town, after i e years prece- 
ding his death in nligisais exercises, 
among the rest his Credo and seven 
penitential psalms, he died in 1321. 
Some attribute his death to chagrin, 
occasioned by not having succeeded in 
an embassy, which he undertook for 
Guido de Polenta to Venice; but al- 
mostall the fourteen embassies of Dante 
are apocryphal. His remains were 
deposited in the Francisian convent, 
which probably gave rise to the 
that he had been a friar of that order. 
Guido da Polenta, his friend and pa- 
tron, did not remain long enough in 
power at Ravenna, to erect, accordi 
to his intentions, a monument to the 
poet. This honour was first perform. 
ed for Dante in 1483, by Bernardo 
Bembo, father of the famous cardinal, 
who was in that year Pretor of Ra-« 
venna, for the republic of Venice.— 
Bembo’s inscription was as follows :— 
‘+ Exigua tumuli, Dantes, hic sorte jacebas 
Squallenti nulli cognite pene situ ; 

At nunc marmoreo subnixus conderis arcu, 
Omnibus et cultu splendidiore nites. 

Nimiruni Bembus musis incensus Ethruscis 
Hoc tibi, quem: imprimis he coluere 

dedit. @ sem ; 
Anno salutis ICCCCLXXXIII. VI.KAL.JUN. 
Bernardus Bembus ere suo posuit.” 


The other inscription said to have 
been written by Dante himself, is as 
follows :— 


«« Jura monarchie, superos, Phlegethonta, 
lacusque 





oA 


rice dilexit Theologiam sacram, in qua diu studuit, tam in Oxoniis’in 


regno Anglig# quam Parisiis in regno Francie; et fuit Bacchalarius in universitate 
Parisiensi, in qua legit sententias pro forma magisterii, legit Biblia, respondit omnibus, 
ut moris est, et fecit omnes actus, qui fieri debent per doctorandum in Theolo- 
gia. Nihil restabat fieri, nisi inceptio, seu conventus ; et ad incipiendum, seu facien- 


dum conventum, deerat sibi pecunia, pro qua acquirenda rediit ium optimus Ar- 
tista, s eres ny wd And again, m5 

‘¢ Oxoniis, et Parisiis, ibi fecit multos actus mirabiles in tantum, quod ab aliquibus 
magnus Theologius, ab aliquibus magnus poeta, &c.” 


Seravalle Tiraboschi, T. 11th, and Cancellieri Sul’ Originalita dell’ Dante. 
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_ Of Dante’s personal a ce it is 
recorded, that he was of middling sta- 
ture, bent in his latter years, and dark 
of complexion. His features are pre- 
ed in numerous pictures and me- 
, all the representations resembling 
each other, and seeming to convey the 
true character of the poet. Boccacio 
gives numerous instances of his mo- 
roseness, love of reading, and absence 
of mind, not very extraordinary in a 
literary man, and little worth tran- 
scribing. Villani’s character of him is 
a curious example of the historian’s 
estimate of his own importance and 
that of Dante :— 
_. This Dante was somewhat pre- 
ptuous on the score of his great 
learning, shy, also disdainful ; and, 
e an ungracious philosopher, scarce 
knew how to converse with Laics ; 
‘but for the other virtues, wisdom and 
worth of this great citizen, it seems fit 
that his memory should be preserved 
in this our Chronicle, &c.” 
“ Of the public character of the poet 
‘we have already _ As to his 
being originally a Guelph, no man can 
‘be censured for having been in youth 
of that party in whose principles he 
wasreared ; andin such acase, achange, 
it be from conviction, is only the 
mere honourable. That Dante espou- 
sed the Bianchi party from —- 
4f justice ought to be supposed, but 
dt is evident, that in so doing, he had 
in the commencement no idea of being 
involved with the Ghibellines. The 
‘tenth canto of the Inferno, and the 
scene with Farinata, must have been 
written in an impartial moment, and, 
although it is said that at most he wrote 
but the first seven cantos before his 
re from ee yet ad other 
might have written during his em- 
bassy to Rome, certainly before he be- 
came a decided Ghibelline. Latterly, 
his fea, principles were complete- 
ly those of a “ poet,” now furious, 
ely ale me- 
_nacing, and relenting by turns, and ri- 
sing to fresh heights of indignation, as 


‘now - relentin 


fierce Ghibelline 
‘country, “ e che fuore d’ogni umano 


CFeb, 
soon as he perceiveil that his - 
cations were disregarded. Indulgin 
himself continually, like a living poet 
of our own times, in expressions of 
contempt toward his worm t he be- 
trays at every second word that all his 
hopes and ambitions are centered there. 
Dante’s aversion, however, was real, 
bitter even to the bitterest irony, but 
passing ; the same pen that trated the 
venomous letter to the Emperor Henry, 
entreating him to extirpate the Flo- 
rentines, sent, a little time previous, an 
expostulatory letter to his countrymen, 
(now lost,) commencing in the words 
of Scripture, “ What have I done to 
ye, O my people ?”—After those ‘in- 
dignant passages of the Commedia, un- 
equalled in depth of hatred and 
sion, follows, in one of the concluding 
cantos, a hope, that his renown may 
melt the enmity of his fellow-citizens. 
In one place, Florence is, in irony, call. 
ed the “ ben guidata,” and congratu- 
lated upon her extensive colonies in 
Hell; in the other, she is the “ del 
ovile,” the lovely sheep-fold, which 
the tag will not let him enter. ‘So 
in the living poet, perhaps of e 
genius, at least of equal bile, we tive 
** your country,” addressed to a com- 
patriot, and in another page we find it 


*¢ The inviolate island of the sage and free;” 


where, even though his bones should 
be exiled, “ his spirit will resume the 
sanctuary.” The British bard may 
have some causes of resentment, as 
well as the Italian ; but it grieves-us 
to see a noble spirit, capable of con- 
ceiving original and splendid poetry, 
yet deigning to imitate the antipathies 
and moroseness, even of Dantes and 
Alfieris. 

Count Giulio Perticari, whose loss. 
Italy yet laments, in his early argu- 
ments against the Tuscans on the sub- 
ject of their supremacy over the lan- 
‘guage, brought in Dante to his aid, and 
showed that in his essay “‘ De Volga- 
ri Eloquentia,” he who was the very 
founder of the Italian language, gave 
no pre-eminence to the Florentine di- 
alect above those-of the rest of Italy ; 
and not only this, but that he par- 
ticularly marked the baseness of many 
of their idioms. The Tuscan polemics 
in reply urged, that these jaidgments 
of Dante’s essay hostile to them, were 
owing merely to the resentment of the 
inst his native 
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a quella citta che aveagli tolta la pro- 
pria stanza, torre in vendetta la pro- 
pria lipgua. Vendetta vile, stolta, e 
indegna di. quel santo petto,” justly 
adds Perticari :—the Tuscans were no 
doubt unjust to the memory of their 
illustrious bard. These attempts to 
defend their pre-eminence of language 
by sacrificing the character of their 
poet, called forth an essay on the 
“ Amor Patrie di Dante,” from Per- 
ticari, in which the noble essayist, like 
all the prose writers of his country, 
indulging an elegant and languid style 
of thought, sought to establish for 
Dante, an unexceptionable and unble- 
mished pesreem, Sree word 
against word, and building conclusions 


. upon syllables. But character is not 


a thing to be deduced from this ana- 
tomy of words and expressions ; a lo- 
gic are inept to any subject, but 
those ammar and antiquities. 

A brief notice of this Essay, written 
by one considered of the first rank of 
Italian literati, may be interesting, not 
only as it relates to Dante, but also 
to afford a specimen of the style of 
thought and writing, which bears 
away the palm in a country so much 
‘talked of amongst us. The noble au- 
thor commences by observing, that in- 
dignation is not anger, and that, al- 
though easily confounded by a person 
who does not enter into the “‘ reasons 
of Ethics,” one is vastly superior to 
the other ; in farther support of which 
assertion Aristotle is quoted. He then 
gives the first lines in which Dante 
-attacks his country, purporting, “that 
Pride, Envy,and Avarice, are the three 
sparks chat have inflamed every heart.” 
Upon which passage he thus com- 
ments:— «i 

‘ Envy” springs a uous 
love oF contentions which is the foun- 
dation of malizia. “ Pride” sprin 
from the too great thirstof glory, which 
is the foundation of the mayistraiure. 
And “ Avarice,” from too great a de- 
sire of the useful, which is the ragione 
of traffic and of arts. Hence the 
force, the wisdom, and the riches of a 


people, which are supported by wars, 
y 


the magistracy, and commerce, are 
lost. in envy, pride, and avarice ; so 
that the very happiness of each has its 


‘root in these very propensities, &c. 


Thus, to prove what can be of no 
strain of rea~ 
soning is-adopted, of which not one 
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the essayi ves by reference 
igi "aeenap than the F 


Chrysostom, Lycurgus, Marcus Fabi- 
us, and Cicero. The passage of Dante, 
however, with which all this trouble 
is taken, is one from which nothing 
could be inferred, and one which the 
assignees of Dante and Perticari would 
never have thought of bringing for- 
ward, The next philippic of Dante 
referred to, is allowed to be “ terrible, 
and as if drunk with indignation ;” 
but the arp moe of the poet is vin- 
dicated, like the piety of the author of 
** Cain,” by the plea, that it is not 
Dante who speaks, but Brunetto. Pér- 
ticari, however, pleads once too often 
this dramatic principle, which leaves 
a poet irresponsible for his 
sions :—Dante bitterly vituperates his 
country in the person of Brunetto, and 
pathetically laments its fate in the 
eaakos the baat of Boch, ging 
ogist t of both, 
without — proof than the 
assertion, t his indignation was 
merely dramatic, but that his com- 
miseration was real. 

Dante, in his Essay “ de Volgari 
Eloquentia” mentions three themes of 
poetry, Arms, Love, and’ Rectitude ; 
and Perticari undertakes to prove, that 
Dante himself was the of Recti- 
tude, and that he u all these se- 
vere satires, “ like Cato,” merely for 
the sake of amending his country. 
This Cynic philosophy is ever, we 
fear, most sdifish at bottom. The 
censorship that pretends to correct the 
world by calling its inhabitants foul . 
names, such as dogs, hogs, bastards, 
&c., as Dante does, appears to us more 
the mark of spleen than of benevo- 
lence. It is dictated by the same feel- 
ing that inspired Gulliver’s Travels,— 
a wish to gratify the spleen of the in- 
dividual at the expense of the species. 
Yet, after enumerating all these Bill- 
ingsgate terms, Perticari calls them, 
not in irony, “ questo acceso ed im- 
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and excuses Dante’s abusive language, 
pd perry ‘that he was an aristocrat, 
noble “‘ by birth and bearing,” — 
an excuse, the ¢ruth of which we de- 
ny, and which, even if true, we do not 
low to be an excuse ; and like a true 
Italian, the Count condemns the lower 
and industrious order of the people as 
unfit to possess any power or influence, 
** perche la forza politica si crea nel 
0zi0,”—political strength is acquired in 
idleness,—according to this system, 
Italy still deserves to be the mistress 
of world. In conclusion of the 
of Dante’s patriotism he ad- 
the cord —_ of the 
joet’s old age, which he bids to pro- 
see to his country, “‘ since love suies 
it ;’—But on what errand does this 
said patriotic canzone go ?—to tell the 
poet’s friends to take arms against his 
enemies : 


** Prendete l’arme, ed esaltate quella.” 


After all, what is this quarrel about ? 
whether Dante preferred Florence in 
every respect to the rest of Italy >— 
how lamentable, how contemptible is 
this municipal spirit, that isolatesevery 
petty village in its own importance, 
and arms it with all the virulence of 
sword and pen against its brethren ! 

* Although we call in question these 
strained eulogiums of the poet, we 
have no wish to depreciate his cha- 
racter unjustly. Dante’s must have 
been a proud, upright mind, possess- 
ed of all the political honesty that 
can be expected from an age ignorant 
of every rational ig Nor, in- 
deed, can we see how his character is 
to be exalted, by proving it so nar- 
rowly patriotic, as to have vowed ab- 
solute allegiance and flattery to his 
native town. A just and noble ad- 
miration of Dante would have aimed 
at'a proof of the contrary—at a proof, 
that the great bard was above provin- 
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cial prejudice, and that he was, ina 
word, Italian, The attempt would 
have been more worthy, but not more 
successful ; the Commedia is. full 
that mean, municipal prejudice, that 
thinks a nick-name or abusive epithet 
enough to brand its enemies with 
shame. He seldom or never rises toa 
comprehensive feeling for Italy, and 
in the few instances where he does, 
the only remedy for her woes which 
his independent spirit can devise, is 
the march of a German army, and 
emperor, into Italy, for the sake of 
crushing his foes. Considering that 
such was his practical creed in politics, 
and knowing what his theory on_ the 
subject was, from his Essay de Mo- 
narchid, in which he out-Hobbes even 
Hobbes, we are surprised at modern 
writers representing, or at least wish- 
ing it to be understood, that Dante 
was one of the apostles of liberty. 

** Dante applied his poetry to the 
vicissitudes of his own time, when li- 
berty was making her dying struggle 
against tyranny ; and he descended to 
the tomb with the last heroes of the 
middle age. Petrarch lived amongst 
those who prepared the inglorious he- 
ritage of servitude for the next fifteen 
generations.” Foscolo—Essay on Pe- 
trarch. 

We should very much like to know 
who those said heroes were. But,in the 
mean time, if Mr Foscolo and Mr Sis- 
mondi will once more look into the 
Essay ‘‘ de Monarchia,” we think they 
will find Dante the most strenuous 
partizan of absolute power, and not 
only a strenuous, but a very rational 
one.* The latter gentlenian, who is 
of the speculative or Genevese school 
of politics, which we respect for good 
intentions and poetical prose, has writ- 
ten a History of the Italian Republics, 
in order to advance the cause of liber- 
ty. His opponents, if he have such, 
ought to be much obliged to him ; for 





* We give the following specimen of this famous essay, of which the reasoning is 


much better than the Latin :— 


* Genus humanum solum im te Monarcha, sui et non alterius gratia est. Tune 
enim solum Politie diriguntur oblique, democratiz scilicet, olygarchie atque tyranni- 
des, que in servitutem cogunt genus humanum, ut patet discurrenti per omnes: et po- 
litizant reges, Aristocratici, quos optimates vocunt, et populi libertatis zelatores. Quia 
cum monarcha maxime diligat homines, ut jam tactum est, vult omnes homines bonos 
fieri; quod esse non potest apud oblique politizantes ; unde Philosophus in suis Poli- 
ticis ait, quod in politia obliqua bonus homo est malus civis ; in recta vero, bonus homo 
et civis bonus convertuntur,” &c. The concluding question, which is decided by this 
essay, the reader may guess on which side, is, ‘‘ An authoritas Monarche dependegt 
a Deo immediate, vel ab alio Dei ministro seu vicario?” = 
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if there ever was a picture to disgust 
us with the. it is the one he 
has presented. It not only offers dis- 
sension, blood, crime, and universal 
insecurity and unhappitiess ; but these 
are not even retrieved by a single no- 
ble character or noble principle. And 
whether we regard the actions or the 
writings of this vaunted period, even 
the writings of their first men of ge- 
nius, it does not appear that ‘hey were 
influenced by one motive nobler than 
hereditary animosity, and the choice 
of a master. But the political princi- 
ples of a poet are perhaps of not much 
importance, nor should we have enter- 
ed into the discussion, had not the con- 
troversy been already raised. The me- 
rits of their verse are, in general, much 
‘better worth inquiring after. 

Great stress has been laid by Dante’s 
admirers upon. his imagination, by 
which is generally meant, the original 
conception of the three kingdoms of 
the other world—Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven ; the local arrangement and di- 
vision of these realms, the distribution of 
pleasure and of pain, and, in fine, all the 
immense farrago of his creation. And 
great pains have been taken to prove, 
as Well a to contradict, that the ideas 
originated in his own mind, and were 
not borrowed or suggested by any 
other m or work. Many critics 
have R cea as they think, the sources 
whence Dante took the idea of his 
Commedia. Ginguéne argues in fa- 
vour of the “ Tesoro” of Brunetto 
Latini ; others assert, the origin of it 
was taken from the Romance of Guerin 
Meschino, and its pits of St Patrick ; 
others, the Vision of Alberic, Monk of 
Mount Casino.* They all seem cal- 
culated to furnish hints to Dante, who 
was of an age and a spirit above the 
petty fear of being called a plagiarist. 
His having borrowed the original idea 
or not, leaves his genius with us esti- 
mated at precisely the same value. 
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Johnson’s criticisms upon Addison’s’: 
simile of the Angel may be ed to 
the case ; “If had given the theme;” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ to ten school-boys;: 
and nine of them had brought me 
Angel, I should not have been in the 
least surprised.” In the same way, we 
should not only be little surprised at’ 
a school-boy’s ‘ing Heaven, Hell, 
and Purgatory, equal to Dante, but we 
should be sot ides ms if many did not 
manage it much better. The vehicle 
of the poetry, the frame-work, is no- 
thing ; it is unworthy of Dante ; and 
to say that he borrowed it from the 
account of St Patrick’s Purgatory in 
ae Meschino, — is most like- 
y, is merely to exculpate his genius 
from having crigiunsted each neneaien 
Lord Byron says, that imagination 
is a vulgar quality, and no great exer-~ 
tion of genius; his antagonists think 
— ~~ same of his Ethics ; and ta-: 
ing the terms in the icular signi< 
fications in which ase a plied, 
both sides are right. It is not for that: 
faculty which supplied Dante with his 
stores of ice, and hail, and pitch, and 
torture, an imagination more worthy 
of a Dominican than a poet ; for that. 
which inspired him with the noble’. 
idea, that Hell was laid out like a cork- 
screw, nor yet for the Ethics or Reiti- 
tudine, which so absurdly perform the: 
office of supreme judge—it is not for’ 
these, that we rank his genius in the 
first grade of excellence, but for that: 
faculty by which he imagined so man 
beings, depicting them in person and’ 
situation with all the pore of a de- 
scriptive poet, and making them speak 
snl bes vith all those of a dramatie 
one. The variety of his characters, as 
of those of Shakespeare, is the more 
natural and admirable for not being 
urposely arranged and contrasted, 
ike that in the classic poets. The he- 
roes of Homer, of Virgil, and, in imi- 
tation of them, the Angels of Milton, 





* Ginguene’s opinion is so far right, that Dante must have taken the commence 


ment of his poem from the ‘* Tesoro ;"’ Brunetto, like Dante, is lost in a wood, where 
Ovid offers himself as a guide, &c. The body of the poem is said to be taken from 
Guerin, or Alberic. The learned Abate Cancellieri has discussed this question fully in 
his Essay on the ‘* Originality of Dante,” in which he has inserted a copy of Alberie’s 
Vision, accompanied by a translation. He proves it to be very improbable, that Dante 
could ever have seen the Vision. He also proves that the representation of Hell upon 
the Arno was subsequent to Dante’s conception. Guerin was probably the source to 
which he was most indebted ; it was a well-known and ar romance that could not 
have escaped him. Guerin visits the pits of St Patrick in Neagh, famous in 
the perm ay ; mentioned also by Ariosto, Canto 10, which he arranges like'a cork- 
screw, precisely as Dante manages his-Hell. oy Brea got 





etianton seek annint so man 
Ke human cael 
ee had none of this 
t; his personages start 
vass, undrilled and un- 
icted from life or fami- 
y are not brought for- 
t any ideal, or pro- 
effect ; they are simple 
no more. Of the same 
are re’s pictures, con- 
certainly a moral, as nature 
in all modes must present, yet only 
that which nature would ot 
Dante, though he raises an 
hundred characters, enters but into 
one. As a descriptive poet, he had 
command over all Europe ; as a dra- 
Thatic poet, he ee ar the key but 
of one portal ; though alive to all in 
icting what was external to him, 
lose himself in no character 
that was not warmed by political re- 
sentment. But Shakespeare was the 
poet of all mind—no matter what per- 
sonage his fertile imagination raised— 
no matter what character or figure, 
with what fantasy or passion endow- 
ed—Ariel or Imogen, or Caliban or 
Richard, the proper spirit of the poet 
instantly informed it ; he was like the 
demons of which we read in Scripture, 
which could not quit one body, with- 
pt instantly ames So prwap- Thus 
lo the ons, 
pe rae werful over sauioe like 
two eccentric circles that touch but in 
one point ; and when they do touch, 
there are to be met many points of re- 
semblance. The beautiful abruptness, 
with which Wolsey from his 
lament to Cromwell, “ Pr’ythee, 
me in,” &c. reminds one not a 
little of Guido’s abruptness in the 14th 
Canto of the Purgatory, where, after 
having given vent to his indignation, 
he oaks off with 
* Ma va via, Tosco, omai, ch’or mi diletta 
ap pianger pid, che di parlare, 
Si m’ha vostra ragion la mente stretta.”’ 
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We have no translation of Dante by 
us, nor are we ourselves inclined to 
the task ; but any one that will refer 
to Farinata’s speech in the 10th Canto 
of the Inferno, the Canto of Ugolino, 
towards the conclusion, and that where 
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of the, Purgatory, whi 

model of Byron's “‘ Prophecy,” will 
find specimens of indignant and pa- 
thetic poetry, which have never been 
equalled, and certainly never can be 
excelled.* 

But comparisons, especially between 
poets of our own and those of other 
countries, we are always led into un- 
willingly ; and Perticari’s. silly com- 
parison between Dante and Milton 
will excuse what we have said respect- 
ing the former poet and Shakespeare. 
To say that a great dramatist is supe- 
rior in dramatic power to one who 
never attempted a drama, is no great 
boast. And if Dante, in his great 4 
has developed few but po ical ben. 
sions, 

** And to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind,” 


we are not to sup that he was 
without others. The high walks of 
imagination and passion he did not 
enter upon ; but there is every reason 
to think, that if he had, he would have 
been inferior to none. 

Dante’s powers of expression were 
immense, and indeed ought to have 
been so, considering that he had an 
infant language to mould as he pleased. 
But this rudeness of the tongue. was 
of disadvantage as well as advantage ; 
if it led to novelty, force, and dense- 
ness of expression, it also checked a 
continued flow of thought. The ear 
alone, as in perfected languages, did 
not instantaneously suggest the musi- 
cal expression ; and the poet was ob- 
liged to pause and search for unfami- 
liar terms—a process, that, however 
favourable to taste, completely checks 
the glow of inspiration. Thus the de- 
scriptions with which he opens his 
cantos seldom extend beyond six lines, 
and a round period of thought is often 
shrunk within the limits of half a 
line. The poet never seems elevated 
toa oe mastery over his verse, 
unless when giving vent to those poli- 
tical passions and resentments, in 
which he became absorbed. His de- 
scriptive poetry resembles etching, 
where all is told by the magic of a sin- 
gle stroke ; and the gehius of Flax~ 





* We must be excused for ee over in silence Mr Carey’s translation, the writer 
It, 


of this article not having read 
had. Many persons of taste 


being resident for the present where it is net to be 
highly of it; but we may recur in a future Number 


to this and other translations of the Divina Commedia. 
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man proves the truth of the compari- 
son. peer gala eer tool 
Beatrice addressing him,— 

“+ Regalmente nell’ atto ancor proterva, 

Continud, come colui, che dice, 

E’l piu caldo parla dietro riserva.” 


’Tis needless again to mention the 
pictures of Farinata, — and Ser- 
dello, 

* In guisa di leon, isa si posa ;” 


Nor the brief compressiveness of the 
few words of Francesco da Rimini, 

« La bocea mi bacid tutto tremante ; 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo serisse ; 

Quel giomo pi non vi leggemmo arante.” 
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But we have already exceeded li- 
mits, and must take another opportu- 
nity of speaking more fully on the 
subject of Dante's genius, of his influ- 
ence, ‘and dhe vidlations of his fare. 
Moreover, there are’ several late publi~' 
cations on the te difficult to be 
obtained, and One of 
these has been i to bo wate 
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[The above Essay was sent off to us some months ago, by a friend tra- 


velling in Italy. Had it been written here, and now, the author 
would not surely have failed to make use of the many interesting 
particulars concerning Dante collected together by Mr D’Israeli, 
in his late work, “‘ Curiosities of Literature, Series Second.” He 
would there have found the loves of the poet and his Beatrice, 
treated both with historical accuracy, and with much sweetness of 
feeling ; and he would have found somé speculations about the pri- 


_ mary idea of the Divina Comcedia, well worth all that either Pisa 


or Cagliari is likely to put forth. The “ Vision of Charles the 
Bald,” translated by Mr D' Israeli, is in itself a magnificent poem, 
and better than fifty Guerino Meschinos. We hope our friend 
may be fortunate enough to lay his hands on Mr Taaffe’s “ Com- 
mentary,” which, from what D"Israeli says of it, we should think 
must be a curious book in its way—If so, let him review it im- 
mediately for us.] 
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Letter'to Christopher ‘North, Esq. [Feb. 


Letter to C. Nortn, Eg. 


 Sta,—In one of the oldest and best books in the world, we find it written 
‘a wise man, “ The rs ree hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that 
is done, is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under 
lee the — tab, &e) and = are apt = — ~ books, (ex- 
cepting the Roxburghe , &e. old sayings, people too. I mean 
not to include among the latter your stow § nor myself, nor Miss Goldtrap, 
that ‘most worthy and wealthy spinstress of sweet seventy-six ; but the fact 
is 80, most terously ; and so many moderns who lay claim to pure 
ity of thought and invention, by spinning matter out of their own 
brain-pans—as a spider does to catch flies out of its posterior extremity 
without ever considering that the world is not now a sucking world, but has 
lived long enough to get stout and strapping for its years, and to have been able 
to give ample employment to myriads of strong-headed brain-spinners, since it 
became a Cvilized ized and commercial world. Very possibly the spiders are of the 
same way of thinking ; each of them believing itself to be the first that ever 
na out of its own proper podex, and prancing about upon its lo 
_ legs in pet triumph at its own original and ingenious contrivances. But both 
ou and I, Mr North, are afflicted—I mean favoured—by Nature with nume- 
rous bumps upon the head, among which stand prominent the organs of eogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness.—A worthy Scottish lady has often been heard 
to declare, that “‘ Maister North’s heed was like the ootside o’ a pine-apple. 
Just predigious wi’ bumps !—only, some vera big, and some vera little, ‘but a’ 
in fine proportion, an’ no ae si organ o’ deevildry sae big as a prin-head ; 
naething but just the sprootins that had been checkit an’ rubbit down by the 
at Bo rough han’ o’ Wisdom hersel’.” 
t a fine thing it would be if you could bring the sledge-hammer of 
] to come down smash at once upon the whole concentrated brains (which 
might easily be stowed away in a wrens Kg all those modern men of science, 
inventors, and discoverers, who are of the spider genus before mentioned ; 
arid whio think it quite beneath them to ascertain what others have done, in- 
vented, and discovered, before they themselves get mortally drunk on their own 
old-world notions, and caper about with their hiccuping heuwrekas, to the great 
annoyance of sober-minded and bump-developed people like us of the North! 
I haye two reasons for writing the following letter to you in a foreign lingo, 
not much known in these parts: Reason the Ist,—The laccio musicale will 
not ‘understand it ; and, ‘ore, will not be aware of what will happen if it 
be found to spring the mine by throwing an English light upon the 
subject. Reason the 2d,—The Southern Discoverer will not eat and drink the 
less in his vocation while people do not know that he is not a second Newton ; 
and the matter will still be preserved in the pages of Maga, to be referred to, 
date and circumstance, if occasion require. One must be as good-natured and 
forbearing as possible. Let the spiders thrive, provided they do not spin filthy 
webs upon our valued books in out-of-the-way corners, or dangle from the roof 
and bob against our spectacled nose with their horrid garbage-filled bellies. 
We will not crack and eat them as a young English lady used to do who had 
a particular strong fancy that way, and declared that they “ tasted very like 
nut kernels.”’* 
Your most humble, 
Yr; 


Edinburgh, 4th January, 1823. 





* Vide Kirby and Spence, Entomology. 
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CrisToroRro Nortu. 


OrNaTIssimo SiGNORE, 


Da lungo tempo, come voi sapete, io 
mi son proposto di scrivervi riguardo 
a certe cose musicali che mi parevano 
0 mal’ intese, o affatto sconosciute non 
solamente dal pubblico ma anche dai 
Professori di Musica di questo benedet- 
tissimo paese. Sarebbe inutile il dirvi 
come, e quando, e perché non ho potu- 


to. far quello che io voleva fare—ma 
‘tutto comprenderete 
‘poco alle pene della 


sandovi un 

, Sia chira- 
gta, sia podagra. Se tut tidue si con- 
binino per tormentarvi vero voi ! ! 
vi compatisco !—Q svyvoy wroye’ & Seoig 


‘Svytpetvey, TModdyen, wodvsivaxts, xw- 


xuré tixvoy, etca. Rammentatevi dei 


dolori yostri proprj, ed avrete una gius- 


ta compassione verso di me, che appe- 
na (4h pena?) posso tener la penna in 


A on Gia grido, Oj jos, wanes ¥s, 


» Besrrvpeatt, * ‘Amway wemcguens 
yviey deni xeeK* 

Per adesso mi che bastera l’in- 
dicar, in breve, tanto bene come po- 
tro avendo la Gotta, ) alquante di quelle 
cose di cui 
con voi quando il tempo e la Gotta ci 

ettano. : 

1. In un libretto stampato a Edim- 
burgo, nell’ anno 1817, (presso R. 
Purdie, mercante di musica, Prince’s 
Street,) e intitolato, “. Osservazioni 
Ge i sopra la Musica,” etca, si tro- 
va alla, pagina 56, Vindicazione di 
quella base armonica di cui si @ servi- 
to, di recente, un certo Professore In- 
glese per fondarvi quella parte della 
sua teoria musicale che spetta al modo 
(ossia la formola), comprensivo dedotto 
dai suoni armonici della risonanza mol- 
tiplice. Il modo (ossia la formola), de’ 
suoni armonici sotto-moltiplici si fon- 
da sugli sperimenti di Tartini ed al- 
tri,— e tutti due que’ modi compren- 
sivi non meno che la corrispondenza 
che qualche volta si osservi tra la serie 
dei suoni armonici moltiplici (ovvero 
le divisioni armoniche del monocordo) 
e la serie naturale dei numeri 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5,6, 7, 8, etea, sono stati indicati 
e visdbiarati da PAPOHSOR,, ata 
RO8PR, BORK, FHM, ed altri scrit- 
tori forestieri.* 


pid a lungo - 


Edimburgo, 6 Gennajo, 1823. 

Di piu,* eke attribuisce agli aecor. 
di ricevuti in armonia, e ma ge 
natura di essi, Imo, un 


no un’ onryg pit diunoh 
realmente e fisicamente 


Per esempio, che Vaccorde petfer 


ha, per basso unieo ‘¢ semplice, #1 'si0- 
no C come fondamentale ¢ re 
dei suoni & ¢, etea ; ina Paccor- 


do del nove &, g, ha, per basso fondamen- 


tale i due suoni C,eG; e cosi discor- 
rendo. . 

Tutto questo e molte altre cose che 
si trovano nelle opere di que’ scrittori 
forestieri, si trovano anche hella teoria 
del nostro Inglese, e vene formano la 
base e tutto il o.—Fra le altre cose 


di cui parla ese, Seals aiberiats 


lissimi interv: 
un stono da un 
“ slides,” (e im vero, portano in Fran- 
cese lo stesso nome ) @ erede 
averli scoperte e ridotti a princi): 
Hester ig ?prim a di qualunque altra 

persona. Ma egli non sa che qu 
jntervalli rweenyner ea sono stati 
servati e ridotti a j fondamen- 
tali da ****e ed ocrittort. Qui, 
bisogna ch’io faccia 3 rimarcar ‘wna opi- 
nione falsissima ricevuta 
da’ Professori nostri. Dicono che,.esis- 
tente l’intervallo di un tuono, se si di- 
minuisca l’acutezza del suono 

r mezzo di un bemolle, e si aumenti 
Pacu tezza del suono inferiore per mez~ 
enh ee 
diesis sara pid grave suono segna- 
to col bemélle. Ma, i in verita, la cosa 
é tutta al contrario. — — 
modo di Do maggiore, segnato 
con un bemolle indica un suono pid 
grave di quello che vien indicato per 
a ee aedalcaeeeeemnnnatngs el 
2. Ne sopramentovato, 

trova, p. 57.-Vindicazione di “ una 
maniera semplice, accurata, e soddis- 
facente di esemplificar le scale diato- 





* Nota.—Ho scritto'i nomi cos! a bella posta. Un altro tempo vi dird il erenaery 
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niche ed altre per le divisioni del mo- 
nocordo.” Lautore di quel libretto & 
i che ha reramape em al pub- 

di questo paese l’uso del mono- 
cordo far conoscer ed intendere 
dalla gioventi, imparando la musica 

' la natura e le misure di tutti 
gli intervalli musicali sensibili. 

Il monocordo, non meno che il poli- 
cordo, & uno stromento antichissimo, 
di cui I'uso e l’importanza nell’ esibire 
in ti, etca, degli intervalli musi- 

ottimamente inteso da quel po- 

to ed i oso i Greci anti- 

x T Greei antichi | ue’ maestri di 

‘tutta Europa nelle belle arti, nelle 
scienze, e amena letteratura ! 

Tl canone monocordo (eovdyegdos xa- 
var), il canone armonico (cguovinos xa- 
va), € il canone (xavav),— tra i quali 
r fa spesso uno stromento da pit 
corde, ossia un policordo—sono special- 
mente mentovati da parecchi Greci 

i, fra cui certuni entrano anche 
nelle pid minute particolarita intorno 
alla grandezza e la costruzione del Ca- 


none. 
Fra gli altri, vedi il passo che co- 
YT OY, 


mincia cosi:—Terwy neir Sewend 
Gs yt Dtroipesy yogdnv tai tiv0s taiwide 


Tivarric, ome nui TB chmay- 
Fab aguss xaraditeras, Jud THY, wees 
sgnpetvary cevecdary sao y Lecvesy, svpednoorres 
CUpemarris Heir 66 PIdyyos: etca. 

E Yaltro che comincia:—Kavay 3% 
wdrsy aepeorines iss, wet gov bgberntes THY 
i Tels Pboyyoss neworpivay OsaPogay 
etca. 


Ed ancora l’altro cominciando :— 
Ht iwi 75 xarupive Kevoves, diarss- 
vopeira ogdn, etca. 

8. Ho gia osservato che i fenomeni 
della risonanza armonica moltiplice e 
sottomoltiplice furono noti ai Greci an- 

tichi, vedi PEEKLEK, probie, e SHEE S 
di *#****,, 

4. Nella a we — = Edim- 
burgo, No. 4°, ho to 0 stato 
sliniehiterin oni el trové da mol Yerte 
del cantare, ed ho accennato al pubbli- 
coi metodi del canto con tanto felice 
suceesso osservati nelJe scuole musica- 
li d'Italia. Che si consulti il metédo 
del Conservatorio di Milano, di Bo- 

éetea, e del Conservatorio di 
Francia. In quelle opere si parla delle 
sedbalinas Uivaits grede Mreandlien 

‘iy alto ie >. 
za,—dei differenti registri della voce 
umana,—del Portamento e del Fila- 
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mento dei suoni, ed in somma, di tutto 
che abbia relazione coll’ arte del can- 
tante. 

5. In detta Rivista ho parlato della 
imperfezione e della confusione che 
gia esistono nella moderna nomencla- 
tura musicale. Davvero ven’ é gran 
bisogno di riforma. 

6. Mi lusingo di poter far vedere, 
in un’ altra lettera, la necessita in cui 
si trova il vero cantore, non meno che 
il vero compositore di musica, di stu- 
diar la vera expressione musicale per 
mezzo dei fenomeni della voce parlante 
e, in somma, della voce esprimente,.in 
tutti i modi naturali, gli affetti, le pas- 
sioni ed i sentimenti del nostro essere ; 
e inoltre, che l’analogia tra la parola e 
il canto non é tanto rimota quanto vien 
creduta da molti. 

7. Spero anche di mettervi sott’ oc- 
chio una brevissima spiegazione dell’ 
uso pratico dell’ armonia in tutti i 
modi, ovvero scale musicali,—Per mez- 
zo di tre suoni presi come formanti 
un centro concordante e principale (se 


-sia'‘lecito parlar cosi)—al quale'l’orec- 


chio attende come alla norma o regola 
governatrice di tutti gli altri suoni sub- 
ordinati, ed al quale tendono, altri piu 
altri meno rigorosamente, tutti i suoni 
che non entrano, per generazione. di- 
retta, nell’ armonia concordante di 
quel detto centro. : 

8. L’ Inglese sopramentovato ha di 
ia fatto stampare un abbozzamento 
ella sua teoria detta nuova, e cosi cre- 

duta essere da tutti quelli (¢oltone uno 
solo Scozzese) che ne V.hanno avuta 
notizia. Su di questo punto avré in 
seguito qualche cosa da dirvi. _ Frat- 
tanto dird solamente che nel No. XIV. 
della Rivista musicale di Londra vi si 
trovano certe osservazioni su i feno- 
meni dei corpi sonori da me fatte anni 
sono, a da me comunicate non sola- 
mente al detto Inglese, ma, di pid, a 
quattro rispettabilissime persone in 
Edimburgo, lungo tempo prima che il 
nostro teorista abbia creduto a propo- 
sito darle alla luce per la stampa in 
quella maniera gentilissima. 

9. Mi pare che vi abbia qualche 
analogia tra il fenomeno dei suoni detti 
armonici, che alcune volte si possano 
sentire allorché il suono principale, 
ossia fondamentale del corpo sonoro 
tutto, abbia incominciato a divenir pid 
debole, e il fenomeno dei colori com- 
plementarj, ovvero suggeriti, che si 
fanno sentire dal senso visivo come 
spettri oculari, poco tempo dopo che si 





‘ guoni armonici. 


1823.7] 
-abbia incominciato a guardar fissa- 
mente un qualsivoglia color primitivo 
ben chiaro, e risentito. Quest’ idea mi 
é venuta in pensiero, osservando, con 
lo sperimento, le circostanze tanto belle 
quanto singolari di quest’ ultimo feno- 
meno. Ho osservato che a poco a poco 
come si diminuisca, o che si venga 
meno distinto all’ occhio, il color pri- 
mario si comincia a sorgere, a sten- 
dersi, ed a venir pit: fortemente risen- 
tito e percettibile lo spettro del color 
secondario, ossia spemnenenserie, il 

uale ondeggia sopra il color primario, 
by eae in sia di an. Se il 
color primario é il rosso, per esempio, 
lo spettro del color complementario 
sara di un azzurro-verdastro. Cosi ac- 
cade, in modo simile, nel caso de’ detti 
Diminuendo I’ inten- 
sita, e la chiarezza del suono princi- 
pale, vengono pit risentiti, e distin- 
guibili i suoni armonici che ne accom- 
pagnino la sensazione, o che la seguano 
come spettri ministranti al sueno mo- 
ribondo. Per quanto che io sappia, 
quest’ analogia non é stata mai fin qui 
osservata da persona. Se io avessi la 


volontadi farmi architettodi una nuova 
teoria musicale, potrei benissimamente 
fondarla sopra la base di una cosi bella 


analogia supposta, ed innalzarmivi una 
struttura non meno grande, e stupenda 
che la torre antica di Belo. Ma, dis- 
graziatamente per me, non sono gran 
fatto disposto a tal intrapresa! Per ora 
mi contenterd col dire che mi sembra 
piu che verisimile che i detti suoni ar- 
monici, cosi prodotti, e sentiti, non 
sieno assolutamente contemporanei del 
suono principale, come si crede, ma 
sieno pilittosto suoni che ne seguano la 
sensazione, o che ne vengano suggeriti 
come-suoni secondarj ma ad esso rela- 
tivi: La relazione che passa tra la 
nostra sensibilita organica, e gli oggetti 
delle nostre sensazioni, non é cosa che 
io pretenderd mai spiegare. Sia come 
sia, i fatti della sensazione sono cose a 
noi sensibilissime. 

Ed ancora, rispetto ai colori, ricevuta 
che si abbia l’ impressione prolungata 
di un.color primario pieno, e ben illu- 
minato, e che si chiudano poi gli 
occhi, non si perdera subito 1’ impres- 
sione del color primario, ma, perduta 
questa, un’ altra dissimile vi succedera ; 
cioé quella del color complementario 
corrispondente. 

Lasciando da parte per ora moltis- 
sime altre cose dello stesso genere, non 
posso fare.a meno di notar qui certi 
fenomeni ottici assai curiosi, osservati 
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molti anni fa da.un filosofo. rinomato, 
e in che si bbe, forse, riconoscer 
qualche analogia colla generazione ar- 
monica di sopra mentovata. S'intende 
parlar dei fenomeni della trasmessione, 
e riflessione della luce che .ebbero Iuo- 
go alternamente allorché certi due 
vetri obbiettivi, l’uno di essi piano- 
couvesso, e |’ altro doppio-convesso, 
erano stati collocati insieme in guisa 
che la faccia piana dell’ uno riposasse in 
su di una delle faccie convesse dell’ al- 
tro. In quelle circostanze si osservo che 
nel centro, eal gee del loro contatto, 
vi éra una macchia pellucida, attraverso 
della quale passava la luce senza soffrir 


-aleuna riflessione. All’intorno a questa 


macchia vi erano, a certe distanze, dei 
cerchi o anelli successivi coloriti in 
maniere diverse, e in eui, i colori dei 
cerchi pili rimoti da detto centro co- 
mune, divenivano: sempre ‘pitt deboli, 
e finivano nel bianco. Di quei cerchi 
era possibile enumerarne infino a sette. 
Avendo preso nella parte pit lucida di 
ciascuno. de’ sei primi di quei cerchi 
coloriti le misure de’ loro di : 
trovo il nostro filosofo i loro quadrati 
esser come la progressione dei: numeri 
impari 1, 3, 5, 7, etca. I quadrati 
delle distanze dal centro della macchia 
a ciascuna di quelle circonferenze, era~« 
no, percid, nella stessa ragione, € con= 
seguentemente I’ altezza delle lamine 
aéree, o degli intervalli trai vetri, era~ 
no come i numeri 1, 3, 5, 7, etca. 
Allorché si erano me noes ae 
degli anelli oscuri o pellucidi che sepa- 
ravano gli anelli ectoriti, i loro qua- 
drati si trovarono esser come i numefi 
pari 0, 2, 4, 6, etea., e per questo le 


-altezze delle lamine -aéree attraverso 


le quali si era trasmessa intieramente 
la luce erano come quei numeri stessi. 

Mi rallegreré di veder risorgere qual- 
che filosofo musicale.che sapra tornar 
al profitto dell’ arte sua questi e molti 
altri fenomeni non mai finora parago- 
nati coi fenomeni musicali. ‘ 

In altra occasione vi fard cenno 
mio parere riguardo all’ a che 
sembra passar tra i. fenomeni della 
trasmessione, e riflessione, etca. del 
suono, e della luce per diversi. mezazi 
aériformi. ser 

10. Quanto al Tempo musicale, son’ 
d’avviso che certe opinioni comuni in- 
torno ad:esso sono. assai mal fondate. 
Si dice, per esempio, che le sbarre; .o 


‘stanghette, dividono tale o tal’ altra 


melodia, etca.,-in-un certo —— di 
parti uguali chiamate battute, e che i 
suoni compresi in una battuta richie- 


~ 

























dono; per eseguirsi, uno spazio ua 
tempo precisamente a quello 
Faeroe a qualsivoglia altra battuta 
medesima melodia, etca. Ed an- 
cora, si dice che in una medesima me- 
lodia, etca., ogni suono ra to 
al’ oechio per una minima (e. g.) 0 per 
una semiminima, etca., dovra necessa- 
Yiamente durar tanto tempo precisa- 
mente quanto qualunque altro suono 
della stessa melodia, etca., indicato per 
un simil’ carattere musicale. Ma io 
nego assolutamente che tutto questo 
sia vero in ogni circostanza. Perché, 
buon cantore o suonatore non 
sare rigorosamente alla misura 
osta relativa dei suoni e delle bat- 
‘tute, indicata dai caratteri musicali 
scritti in sulla carta ; ma anzi procura 
dirender sensible al cuore, allo spirito, 
il -vero intendimento, ela giusta espres- 
sione del pezzo di musica che intra- 
Prende ad eseguire. Un tal maestro 
Siserve, a proposito, del Crescendo, del 
‘Galando, del Rinforzando, del Piano, 
idel Forte, etca., prolunga questo suono, 
e-raccorcia quell’ altro, prende dal 
di questa battuta per darne a 
3 e, in breve, non ficonosce 
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nella carta di musica altro che un’ ab- 


bozzamento imperfetto di quelle idee, 
e di quelle espressioni, le quali, benché 
si possano venir suggerite al vero 
maestro dai caratteri musicali, e cosi 
accender il fuoco del suo genio e sen- 
timento, non offriranno mai agli occhj 
del popolaccio musicale se non se un’ 
ammasso muto di segni freddi e morti. 

Si parla ancora del Tempo §, 0 £, 
etca., come se fosse un Tempo affatto 
impracticabile. Ma questo é un altro 
errore, come fard palese in altro luogo. 

Non sarei punto sorpreso se qualche 
musicucciolo facesse profitto delle cose 
che qui vi-ho indicate. La ragzza é 
capace di far ogni cosa asinesca, e 
bestiale.. Per imparar il signifieato di 
quel che ho scritto in Italiano, si corre 
a qualche persona che intende la lingua, 
sene ode la traduzione, e si affretta a 
trarne qualche profitto. Nella botte- 
gaccia musicale cosi fanno i musicucti- 
oli tutti ! 

Essendo I’ affare cosi, ed io un poco 
sonnacchioso, vi saluto e vado a dor- 
mire, se la gotta—Oime! Credetemi, 
etca. etca. r 





gz is now several years since we 
occasion to review a work of this 


very interesting writer ; yet he has not 


been idle. The Essay on the Charac- 
‘ter of King James I., which we take 
shame to ourselves for not noticing at 
_thetime when it was published, has not, 
we believe, gone into quite so exten- 
sive circulation as most of his works. 
This, perhaps, was to be expected, be- 
-eause it did not present the same variety 
of subjects, which commonly forms 
one of Mr D'Israeli’s most pleasing 
attributes ; but, on the other hand, 
its very want of that popular charm, 

we it something at least as accepta- 

, to those who read for other pur- 
f than those of mere amusement. 
Without any formality of design or 
stracture, Mr D’Israeli, concentrating 
his powers upon a most picturéSque 
character. 


» and a most picturesque - 


time, threw great and permanent light 
‘upon beth. His book, unpretending 
-in form and style, belongs to the true 
materials of English history. It is a 
work, which no student of our history 
ever can neglect, and which no intelli- 
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gent one can ever undervalue. And 
we take this opportunity of expressing 
our opinion, that those readers of the 
Fortunes of Nigel, who have not look- 
ed into Mr D’Israeli’s illustrations of 
the same personages, of which that 
brilliant novel furnishes so many en- 
tertaining views and sketches, must 
certainly be very ill-qualified to judge 
of the use which the novelist made of 
his historical materials. It is curious in 
every point of view, that the enthusi- 
astic Scotchman, should, on the whole, 
lower one’s notions of James; and, 
that this intelligent Englishman should 
have becn, about the same period, pro- 
ducing an effect so very opposite. We 
rather incline to think, that the au- 
thor of Nigel had not read Mr D’Is- 
raeli’s Essay at the time when he wrote 
his romance, and that if he had ‘done 
so, he might have represented the cha- 
racter of James in a much higher point 
of view, as to some important things, 
without at all diminishing the graphic 
and delightful effect of his portraiture. 
The fact is, that James had-really, in 
the midst of all his oddnesses: and 


ntti 
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weaknesses, a much larger share of wit 
—not Scots humeur merely, but real 
<a than the readers of Nigel 
would a to give him credit 
for. Mr D’ i has in a few pages 
preserved about as many genuine bon- 
mots, capital bon-mots, masterly bon~ 
mots, of ‘* the British Solomon,” as are 
on record to the glory either of Louis 
XIV., or of Charles II, But we must 
be satisfied for the present with this 
brief reference to a most valuable little 
volume, well deserving of every read~- 
ing man’s most careful attention. 
Here we have our author once more 
in a form and dress more nearly re- 
sembling what, for twenty years, we 
had been accustomed to consider as 
his own. We shall not Mr D'ls- 
 raelia compliment, which his eminent 
good sense and modesty would reject— 
we shall not call him the British Bayle. 
He is not the inventor of a new de- 
partment of literature like that illus- 
trious man, nor does he into his 
investigations, either that boundless 
wealth of erudition, or that deep philo- 
sophical power, or that exquisite wit, 
which have, in their united exertion, 
made Bayle’s huge folios more delight- 
ful ing than all the novels in the 
world—which have rendered him the 
object of reverence to every scholar, 
and every reasoner, and the charm, at 
the same time, of every elegant bou- 
doir in Christendom, Neither can D’- 
Israeli write like a Bayle—so far from 
that, if we were on to say, who 
is the. author whose manner of wri- 
ting the English tongue is the least 
in ing with his manner of think- 
ing, and the richness of his materials, 
we should, we rather imagine, name 
nobody-but Mr D’Israeli. There is a 
laxness—a feebleness—and, occasion- 
ally, there is a want even of com- 
mon ar, which we cannot ac- 
count for, except by supposing, (it 
perhaps may be so,) that Mr D’Is- 
raeli, when he writes English, writes 
an acquired language, and not his mo- 
ther tongue ;—or, what, on the whole, 
we are rather more inclined to -consi- 
der as the truth of the case, that there 
is, in the midst of much very pleasing 
talent, some essential and un y 
want about his mind.. His total blind- 
ness.as to thecharm of compact andclear 
expression, is really a most singular 
phenomenon ; for often enough you 
shall see in one sentence, or would-be 
sentence of his, a new and highly in- 
teresting fact—a thought of pathetic 
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or of philosophic beauty—and a phrase 
so. utterly win ee ie 
the fact seems to hinted, 


ae 
All dc - are “31h very few 
our r rs have not disse- 
vered abundantly for tomate 
we are also afraid that Mr D’Iaraeli 
rather too old a writer to have much 
prospect of avoiding the same offences 
in his future works.—These works, 
aetisiihetanting what me i 
we earnestly, most earn > : 
be many. Never will phe a 
come from his hand. without, entichs 
ing English minds; and, therefore, - 
in spite of their defects, enriching, and 
permanently enriching, the literature 
of England. One great. branch of that 
literature, and a most delightful one, 
he has in our day made almost entire- 
ly his own. His books must. live,in 
honour, and in freshness, as long: 
our history and literature survive, a 
no man. will turnover their pages, 
three hundred years hence, without 


= 


saying to himself,—‘‘ This was aman — 


of indefatigable zeal, of elegant feel- 
ings, and, above all, of lofty purity of 


character.”—Alas! in looking.overthe 
long line of literary names, (including _ 
many of the very highest ones . 


how few shall we find thus 


stainless ! No trick, no chicanery, no~ 


malice. blots his career. He ever. 
been, and ever will be, the amiable. 
upright man of letters ; the true gentle- 
man’s spirit guides him in every stroke 
of his pen, and he who sight beelan 
cheaply, and so safely, amused himself 
at our expence, has always pees pine 
every suggestion of vanity, aimed 
at nothing but our delight—that too, 
combined uniformly with our instruc~ 
tion. r 
Such an author is certainly, well 
entitled to the warmest. gratitude. of 
his literary brethren, and. we, who ra« 
ther aspire thap pretend to be among 
the number of these, have always, we 
ae confess, read res works . with, 
ings of partiality, t is not j 
the mi a WY ewes wilkaadoes 


stand us, ) arising out of our flings af . 


respect for the moral character 

man himself. -On his present work, 
the stamp of elevated humanity, and. 
charitable - sense, .is,, perhaps, more 
strongly impressed than on any, even: 
the best of its predecessors, e fear 
not to say, that No maw who has peru- 
sed these volumes attentively, can fail 


eS 


ves;and 











Curtosities of Literature. 


a very great deal more 
than he was when he began ; 
the fault must be entirely his 
if he be not also a great deal 
. The delicate and masterly ex- 


cig, th prejudices, their obscure 


a great, 


. 


their icious influences, and 

, reluctant, but irresisti- 

ble decay, ought, at least, to improve 
men’s eyes for the contemplation of 
those udices, by which the people 
jem are now separated and 
deluded—and in some of which, they 
themselves are pretty sure to be par- 
takers.: The comparatively infant cause 
of Poxirica-Toterance may be 
advanced by the mournful and hu- 
i i of that Reticious 
Torzrance, of which so many great, 
wise, and good men, but lately re- 
garded the very name with abhorrence 
which now, however, has all names 
that are worth mentioning upon its 
side—and of which a few more years 
will probably be sufficient to establish 
the » consummating, and blessed 


‘We have already hinted, that we 
are-not certain whether Mr D’Israeli 
is; ‘or is not, an Englishman born. 
We may venture, however, to men- 
tion, what is not, perhaps, universally 
known, that he is by birth a member of 
the Hebrew nation. Whether he does, 
or does not, adhere to the religion of 
his race, we are entirely ignorant ; for 
often as he has discussed topics con- 
neéctéd with the history of religious 
dispute, we have not, after a pretty 
close examination, been able to di 
ver any one passage, from which it is 
possible to infer to what sect our au- 

himself belongs. Our readers are 
not ‘to imagine, that we are stating 
this as.any thing for which he merits 


y eee He writes as a histori- 
and. philosophical antiquarian ; his 


business, as ‘such, is to lay: before us: 


strange and hidden facts, and to educe 
from these, or induce us to educe from 
them, such lessons of charity as it be- 
comes all men alike, whatever their 
may be, to cherish and 

well upon. But this is not all—we 


conceive, that to make known the fact: 


of Mr D’Israeli’s descent, is to heap 
new honours upon his head. The 
race of Israel has indeed produced, 
in Spinoza, one of the most acute of 

icians, and it has given to 
the. modern world, in Men > 
one of the profoundest of philosophers, 


‘([Feb. 
“¢ the Plato of Germany ;” but its tri. 
umphis in this sort have been but few, 
and a D’Israeli is a new and a-valuable 


- triumph.. The single fact that .we owe 


to a Jewish citizen some of the most 
interesting researches which have il- 
lustrated the literary, and we may add, 
the political history of our country— 
and some of the most delighttul vo. 
lumes, moreover, that adorn the Eng- 
lish library—this single fact is worth 
volumes of prosing, and ought, of it- 
self, to inspire more of that great doc~ 
trine of charity and liberalit » than 
all the many curious and recondite 
things, which Mr D’Israeli himself 
has drawn from the dust of MSS., 
and the obscurity of forgotten folios, 
for the benevolent, and we do not fear 
to say, the eminently christian ‘pur 
pee of enforcing it. And since we 
ave alluded to this matter, (we trust 
we have done so in a manner of which 
Mr D’Israeli will not complain,) :we 
may add, that his Kneuladgn of the 
history, traditions, and manners, and. 
habits of the highly interesting 
from whom he is sprung, has 
to many of his writings, and, in par- 
ticular, to the volumes now before us, 
a charm and a value, which, with all 
his talents, he could scarcely have con- 
veyed, had it been otherwise. To us, 
thereis, we will confess, amost deepand, 
solemn pathos, in some of the 
where he alludes, almost as it would 
seem involuntarily, to the mysterious 
fate of his nation—their sublime, ori- 
ental dreams, their enthusiastic rever- 
ence of that whjch is old, and the wis- 
dom of those picturesque sayings which 
still float among them, as they: did 
among their ancestors, long before pro- 
fane history had any existence. Such 
lingering traces of feelings, that are 
anything but discreditable even to the 
heart of a very wise man, invest occa: 
sionally with a picturesque grace, and 
a certain profounder interest at the 
same time, the disquisitions of a philo- 
sophic observer, who has, perhaps, 
done as much as any writer now-li-~ 
ving for the destruction of idle preju-- 
dices, and absurd antipathies. But, 
perhaps; we ought to apologize, even 
for the little we have presumed to say, 
as to this matter. 

Nothing can be more difficult, (talk< 
ing, of course, of small things, ) than to, 
set about.reviewing a book of ana,-— 
which this is, There isnot a single 
section of all the scores comprized ia: 
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these volumes, from which we might not 
draw materials for a long and interest- 
ing article. As usual, however, our 
first object is to make known the ge- 
neral opinion we have formed of the 
work, and thenee, (when that opinion 
is favourable, ) the oc mae of buying 
and reading it without delay. We 
now fell our readers, that Mr D’Is- 
raeli’s new book is as full of rich and 
‘overflowing interest, as it could have 
been had this been the first appearance 
of @ clever and thinking man, express- 
ing himself freely upon the most fa- 
vourite subjects of research and 
reflection. Therefore, it is a book 
<a enn buy such books 
ought imm to possess. But we 
have, besides all this, to make out of 
it an article for Blackwood ; and, in 
truth, altho whatever way we 
should take it, it would be difficult not 
to make a good article out of such a 
book, we are nevertheless much at a 
loss. We shall, without thinking or 
saying more, just turn over the vo- 
lumes, and do as the suggestion of the 
mothent may chance to be. 

In the first volume, one of the first 
articles is an excellent one on Barte. 
The reader may look long ere he finds 
a paragraph from which more topics 

reflection naturally spring than the 

= 

$ is for his 
Me Ny open ner 
ticism—he wrote in distempered times ; he 
was witnessing the dragonades and the re~ 
py the Remieh sates and amidst 

Reformed, rench prophets, as we 
called them when they came over to us, 
and.in whom Sir Isaac Newton more. than 


Years of the Christian Atra. 
Tuesday, March 19. 


August 20. 


1670, 


“ These he names ; his brother was one 
whom he had attempted te convert by a 
letter, nH ory a 
ty, but which required his subscription 
that we should now attribute it to Buyle. 

‘¢ For this has Bayle endured bitter cen. 
sure, Gibbon, who himself his re- 
ligion about the same ‘ year of his age,’ 
and for as short a casti 
serves of the first entry, that ‘ Bayle should 
have finished his logic before he 
his religion” ‘It- may be retorted, 
when he had learnt ‘to reason, he renoun- 

Vou. XIII, 


BAYLE’Ss 


iod, sarcastically ob. — 


Curiostties of Literature. 


persecutors 


ene 
Sy to fanatics both equally appe ‘to 
Gospel, but alike enone ys le 
ness. His impurities were a taste 


which is always that of the public. 
scepticism is said to have thrown 
thing into disorder. Is it a more 
Auge chen, pene att ache 
e often. pauses. with a 
perhaps, and the egotist Cicero with 
Seas dated Fades se rep my 
in hi often 
how facts untveesalfy Callevel os lel : 
and sometimes must be false. Ba 
rem Goube his dout 
ut a sceptic must 
places the antidote close to the 
lays the sheath by the 
himself described one of 
ing and many-headed 
noble figure. ae nek 
perpetually tearing 4 
Phe follo ) 


7 is 
resting, both for what i 
bon, and for 
its last sentence 
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ced Catholicism! The true fact is, 
when Bayle had only studied a few m 


at college, some books of 





166 
thers, on his return to the religion of his fa- 
thers, is one of the most pathetic incidents of 
domestic life.” 

Another excellent lesson lies in this 
anecdote of Addison, at p. 30 of vol. 
I.; an excellent lesson, indeed, for 
young men, who think that the busi- 
ness of life may be neglected for the 
sake of indulging tasks merely e t. 

*¢ A man of fine genius, Addison relates, 
trained up in all the [toe studies ono 

ity, u being obliged to search into 
eer rells and Barge first found this 
a very dry and irksome employment ; yet 
he assured me, that at last he took an in- 
credible ure in it, and preferred it 
even to the reading of Virgil and Cicero.” 

A very pretty chapter “‘ on False Po- 
litical R. ,” concludes thus, with 
= things _ Mr D'Israeli is so often 

in bringing together, a good 

fen a good hint. 

'. & A stranger landing from Sicily, at a 
barber’s shop delivered al] the parti 
of the defeat of the Athenians ; of which, 
however, the people were yet uninformed. 
The barber leaves untrimmed the report- 
er’s beard, and flies away to vent the news 
in the city, where he told the Archons what 
he had heard. The whole city was thrown 
into a ferment. The Archons called an 


it had proved to be false, 
he would not have been punished ; a shrewd 
observation, which occurred to him: by the 
different fate of Stratocles. This person 
te ae 
Sacrifice and iving for a victory 
obtained at sea, though he well kwew at 
the time that the Athenian fleet had 
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and anger b 
turn he gave to the whole af. 
I done you any injury ?’ said 
‘ Is it not owing to me that you have 
ys in the pleasures of vic- 
think that this spreader of good, 
fictitious news, d haye ied 
wheel of the luckless barber, who 
bad but true news; for the barber 
intention of deception, but Strato- 
had ; and the question here to be tried, 
was not the truth or the falsity of the re- 
ports, but whether the intended 
deceive their fellow-citizens ? The 
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Curiosities of Literature. 


Cre. . 
* Chronicle’ and the ‘ Post’ must be chal- 
lenged on-such a juty, and all the race of 
news-scribes, whom Patin characterises as 
hominwm genus gudacissimum mendacissi- 
mum avidissimum. Latin superlatives are 
too rich to suffer a translation.” 

There is a great deal of very curious 
literary history in the chapter “on Di- 
lapidators of MSS. ;” but we prefer, 
even to the light it throws on Tasso 
and Galileo, the following extraordi- 
nary fact concerning Louis XIV.; a 
prince who is no favourite either with 
Mr D’Israeli, or ourselves. ‘‘ His cha- 
racter,” says our eandid author, ne- 
vertheless— 
me ' character appears, like some other 

istorical personages, equally disguised b 
adulation and mat That a | 
was not the Nero which his revocation of 
the edict of Nantes made him seem to the 
French Protestants. He was far from ap- 
proving of the violent measures of his Ca- 
tholic clergy. This opinion of that-sove- 
reign was, however, carefully ae 
when his ‘ Instructions to the, Dauphin’ 
were first published. It is now ascertain- 
ed that Louis XIV. was for many years 
equally zealous and industrious ; and, 
among other useful attempts, compo- 
sed an elaborate ‘ Discours’ for the Dau- 
phin for his future conduct. The king 
pane wenees to Pelisson to revise ; 

ut after the revision, our royal writer fre- 
quently inserted additional paragraphs. 
The work first appeared in an anonymous 
* Recueil d’ Litteraries, Amster- 
dam, 1767,’ which Barbier, in his * Ano- 
nymes,’ tells us, was ‘ rédigé par Pelisson ; 
le tout publié par Abbé Olivet.” When 
at length the printed work was collated 
with the manuscript original, several 
pressions of the royal sentiments append, 
and the editors, too Catholic, 5 with 
more particular caution, thrown aside what 
clearly shewed Louis XIV. was far from 
approving of the violences used against the 
Protestants. The following passage was 
entirely omitted. ‘ It seems to me, my son, 
that those who employ extreme and violent 
remedies do not know the nature of the 
evil, occasioned, in part by heated minds, 
which, left to themselves, would insensibly 
be extinguished, rather than rekindle them 
afresh by the force of contradiction ; above 
all, when the corruption is not confined to 
a small number, but diffused through all 
parts of the state; besides, the Reformers 
said many true things! The best method 
to have reduced little by little the Hugue- 
nots of my kingdom, was not to, have pur- 
sued them by any direct severity pointed 
at them.’ ”” . 

We recommend the following, from 
a chapter “‘ on Parody,” to those *whio 
have ever listened with aught but scorn 
to the railers against the ‘famous 





1828. 
Chaldee MS. Who are the personages 
alluded-to in the beginning of the ex- 
tract ?- We rather suspect Sir Walter 
Scott and Washington Irving, which 
last t author first appeared to 
the world, we believe, in a quizzical 
parody of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. The story, we doubt not, is a 
true one ; pe know of few other 
living poets and living parodists, capa- 
ble of behaving so sensibly. 

“ A lady of bas bleu celebrity (the term 
is getting odious, icularly to our sca- 
en fad two ends, Wises she equally 
admired—an t poet and his parodist. 
She had contrived to prevent their meeting 
as long as her s lasted, till at 
length she apologised to the serious bard 
for inviting him when_his mock wmbra was 
to be present. Astonished, she perceived 
that both men of genius felt a mutual 
esteem for each other’s opposite talent ; the 
ridiculed had perceived no malignity in the 
playfulness of the parody, and even seemed 
to consider it as a compliment, aware that 

do’ not waste their talent on ob- 
secure productions ; while the ridiculer him- 
self was very sensible that he was the in- 
fetior poet. The lady-critic had imagined 
that parody must necessarily be malicious ; 
and in some cases it is said those on whom 


“ Parody strongly resembles mimicry, 
80 - 


a principle in human nature not 

cial as it Man may well be de- 
fined a mimetic animal. The African boy, 
who amused the whole kafle he journeyed 
with, by’ mimicking the gestures and the 
voice'of the auctioneer who had sold him 
at’ the slave-market a few days before, 
could ven cbtaatagiioyieabe scorn, of supe- 
riority, or ignity ; the boy experien- 
‘ced merely the pleasure of repeating atti- 
tudes and intonations which had so forcibly 
excited his interest.. The numerous paro- 
dies of Hamlet’s soliloquy were never made 
in derision of that solemn monologue, no 
more than the travesties of Virgil by Scar- 
ron and Cotton ; their authors were never 
so gaily mad as that. Wr HAVE PARO- 
DIEs ON THE Psatms BY LUTHER; 
Dodsley parodied the book of Chronicles, and 
FRANKLIN'S most beautiful story of Abra- 
ham is A PARODY ON THE SCRIPTURE- 
STYLE ; not one of these writers, however, 
proposed to ridicule their originals ; some in- 
genuity in the application was all that they 
intended.” 

. Why had not Mr D’Israeli the can- 
dour and manliness to name Hogg at 
once boldly, after Luther and Frank- 
lin? But he was always fond of in- 
sindating. wisdom !.We find we are 
jutt. ing a sort of miniature (ne 
of our own—so, to proceed, take these 
anecdotes of. 


Curiosities of Literature. 


THE EFAIRFAXES. 


one of whom has wit and no grace, 
coon ec ail + Kootenai 
nor wit.’—‘ Your case,’ replied Lord 
airfax, ‘ is not singular. I am also sadly 
disappointed in my sons; one I sent into 
the Netherlands to train him up a soldier, 
and he makes a tolerable country justice, 
but a mere coward at fighting ; my next 
sent to Cambridge, and he proves a gor 
lawyer, but a mere dunce at-divinity ; and 
my youngest I sent to the inns: 
and he is . at divinity, but 
the law.’ The of this anecdote 
‘ This I have often heard from the. 
scendant of that honourable family, 
yet seems to mince the matter because so 
immediately related.’ The eldest son was 
the Lord Ferdinando Fairfax—and thegun- 
smith to Thomas Lord Fairfax, the son of 
this Lord Ferdinando, heard the old Lord 
Thomas call aloud to his ‘Tom! 
Tom! mind. thou the ! p>. 
ther’s a good man, but mere coward ! All 
the good I expect is from thee !’ It is evi- 
dent that the old Lord Thomas Fairfax 


be admirably fitted for a 
of the quorum. This is a 
parent who consults his own inclinations 
and-not those of natural disposition. I 
the present cons shegune lord, though dis- 
appointed, appears still to haye, persisted 
{nthe gone peehi of aging. 9 area 
chasacter in his family ; having missed of one 
in his elder son, settled his other sons 
in different ayocations, the gran: 
severed, and fixed his ho 
his encouragements on hi » Si 
Thomas Fairfax, who makes so distinguish. 
ed a figure in the civil wars.” +... 
CURES FOR LOVE. 
* “ There os podem ype 
hanged, but of which they might easily 
have been cured by physical means. Per- 
sons out of their senses with love, by thtow- 
ing themselves into a river, and beir 4 
ged out nearly lifeless, have recovered their 
senses, and lost their bewildering passion. 
Submersion was discovered to be a cure for 
some mentaf disorders, by altering the state 
of ‘the » a8 Van’ Helmont notices. 





D'Israeli has succeeded in throwing 
much new light. But the pa- 
contains two or three e: t 
3 and among the rest a rauTH, 

we have printed in italicks. 


for exposing to ridicule the 

Luke under whose roof he dwelt, in the 
character of his hero. The know- 
the critic in our literary history is 
Not.curious ; he a to have advanced 
no further, than to have taken up thé first 
Opinion he found ; but this servedfor an 
attempt to blaeken the moral character of 
fad pLER! ‘ Haying lived,’ says our 
‘in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 

one_of. Cromwell’s Ca at the v, 

i udibras, of whi 
his kind and hos. 
ero. We defy the 
Whiggism to match this anec- 


dote,’ *az if it could not be matched f 
‘and Tories are as like as two 
when they are wits and satirists ; 
friends too often become their first victims 
If Sir Samuel resembled that reiowned 
personification, the ridicule was legi 
and unavoidable when the poet es- 
segura aces 2 Sage espoused it too from 

@ purest motive—a detestatien of poli. 
and fanatical hypocrisy. Comic sa« 
tirists, whatever they may allege to the con- 
frorys will always draw largely and most 
truly from their own circle. After all, it 
does not appear that Sir Samuel sat for 
SirHudibras ; although from thé hiatus stil] 
in the poem, at the end of Part I. Canto I. 
his name would accommodate both the 
metre and the rhime. But who, said War- 
burton, ever compared a person to him- 
self? Butler might aim a sly stroke at Sir 
Samuel by hinting to him how well he re- 
sembled Hudibras, but with a remarkable 
forbearance he has left posterity to settle 
the affair, which is certainly not worth their 
while,” 

Inthe chapter “on New Words,” Mr 
D'Israeli, we think, crows rather too 
much about what he thinks a great feat 
of hisown, the introduction of the word 
“ father-land” inte our mother- 

It was at the best merely adopting the 
German or Dutch “ vater-land ;” but 
although Coleridge, Byron, and Sou- 
they, have all used it since in verse, 
bai fel dhovough going Engch agit 

a oing English wo: 
However, let it its chance; but 

D'Israeli, nor any of these 
poets, are quite entitled to claim the 
privilege of Virgil and Varro. The 
chapter contains, however, — amus 
sing things ; and énter alia a sly cut 
at the Cockneys, whom Mr D’I., of 
course, abominates. 

*¢ There are three foul corruptets of a 
language ; caprice, affectation, and igno- 
rance! Such fashionable cant terms. ag 
‘6 theatricals,” and °* gn pak invented 
by the flippant Topham, still survive 
his canfinterdity of frivolity. A Tady em 
nent for the elegance of her taste, and of 
whom one of the best judges, the cele- 
brated Miss worth, observed to me, 
that she s purest and most idioma. 
tic English she had ever heard, threw out 
afi observation ‘which might be extended 
to a great deal of our present fashionable 
vocabulary, She is now old enough, she 
sid; to have lived to hear the vulgarisms 
of her youth adopted in drawing-room irs 
cles. To lunch, now 20 families from the 
fairest lips, in her youth was only known 
in the servants’ hall. An expression very 


. 
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something 
the offensive notion 
ready to eat him up! T'wad- 
' bore s but bore 
has recovered the supremacy. We want 
Swift to give a new edition of his 
Polite Conversation.’ A dictionary of 
barbarisms too might be collected from 
some wretched neologists, whose are 
now at work ! in his 
exhortations te conform to Johnson’s Dic- 
i >» Was desirous, however, that the 
i her should add as an ap. 
pendix, ‘ ecological Dictionary, .con- 
taining those polite, pons 3 perhaps not 
strictly i and. phrases 
y used, and sometimes understood 
by the beaw-monde.’ This last phrase was 
doubtless a contribution! Such a diction. 
ary had already appeared in the French 
drawn up by two caustic critics, 
whoin the Dictionnaire neologigue al usage 
des beaux Esprits du Siecle, collected to- 
gether the numerous unlucky inventions of 
affectation, with their modern authorities ! 
A collection of the fine words and phrases 
culled from some very modern poetry, 
might show the real amount of the favours 
bestowed on us. 
2 * = = & @ 


“ A eollection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would consti- 
tute a precious aie to the history of 
our ‘ar more expressive than 
our term of executioner is their solemn one 
of the deathsman ; than our vagabond their 
scatterling. How finely Herrick employs 
the word as applied to ops 
hopper ! It describes its peculiar shrill and 
short cry.* Envy ‘ dusking the lustre’ of 
genius, is a verb lost for us, but which 

ives a more precise expression to the feel. 

g than any other words which we could 


Se. 
‘ The late Dr Boucher, of whose pro- 
jected Thesaurus of our ancient i 
we only possess the first letter of 
the alphabet, while the great and precious 
portion is suffered to moulder among his 
etek i the ) ‘of that work, 
did me the honour, then a young writer, 
to quote an opinion I had formed early in 
life of the purest source of neology—which 
is in the revival of old words. 
‘ Words, that wise Bacon or brave RAWLEIGH 
spake!’ 


ui 


“ We have lost many exquisite and pic- 
turesque expressions through the dulness 
of our lexi » or their deficiency in 
that study of opr writers which 
their labours require far more than they 


, BO 
are ired to 
ee 

The last and longest ch 
volume is on Proverbs.” Itis 
interest, but not (to us at least) 
novelty. We never can be weary ¢ 
good proverbs ; but we think we have 
seen elsewhere almost all those whi 
Mr D’Israeli here mentions, and. 
think we have seen them i 
commented on too. As for 
lish ones, he evidently has i 
but turn over Heywood, 
especially Grose ; for'al 
not name the jolly ca 
been considera ri) Fg 
There is a far fuller and be 
on the old French, Italian, 
nish proverbs, in the melanges t 
d'une Grande Bibli , and..we. 
pretty sure that Mr D’Israeli has been 
at work there also. However, there are 
some picturesque additions to this sub- 
ject also. e.g. oan 

‘ A member of the House of 
in the reign of Elizabeth, made a spé 
verb the coe sass ll aio 
verbs, The subject was a inst | 
ble-payments Pook -debis. " Kna 
cident were then in the habit of swell- 
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though We das 
cap |, he tas 
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originated with themselves : such a collec. 
tion would form an historical curiosity. To 





* 


The ery of the grasshopper is pif/ pit / pit! quickly repeated. 


shame! shame! 


‘ownshend’s Historical Collections, 282. 
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e gorget 

“ret soldier well calculated the profits 
of a military life, which consumes, in the 
.pomp and waste which are necessary for its 
‘maintenance, the slender pay it receives, 
and even what its rapacity sometimes ac- 
The favourite proverb of Erasmus 
was Festina lente! ‘ Hasten slowly!’ 
‘He wished it to be inscribed wherever it 
could meet our eyes; on public buildings, 
and on our rings and seals. One of our own 
statesmen used a favourite sentence, which 
-has e our stock of national proverbs. 
‘Sir Amias Pawlet, when he perceived too 
‘mwch hurry in any business, was accustom- 
.ed to pone Stay a while, to make an end 
the sooner.’ Oliver Cromwell’s coarse, 
but descriptive proverb, conveys the con- 
he felt for some of his mean and 
Ce iiesns coadjutors: ‘* Nits will be 
‘Tice!’ The Italians have a proverb, which 
has been occasionally applied to certain po- 

litical personages :-— 


Ere this was a proverb, it had served as an 
embroidered motto on the mystical mantle 


-of Castruccio Castracani. That military 


assumed entered into the proverbs of his 
‘country! The border proverb of the Dou- 
; ¢ It were better to hear the lark 

g than the mouse cheep,’ was orn 
by every border chief, to express, as Sir 
Wane Scott observes, what the great 
- Bruce had pointed out, that the woods and 


3 they have often resulted from 
the spontaneous emotions or the profound 
feflections of some extraordinary indivi- 


.dual, whoze en ic expression was caught 
by a faithful ear, never to perish !” 

In perusing the following, which is 
the best paragraph in this chapter, 
‘our readers will perceive something of 
what we alluded to a little ago,—and 
“we think with us, as to the ef. 
fect of the Hebraic Lore. 

“ Proverbs peculiarly national, while 
mf convey to us the modes of thinking, 

consequently indicate the modes of act- 
ing among a people. The Romans had:a 
getatblal expousion for their last stake in 


CFeb. 
play, remad erty oaieees ‘ the reserve 
are en a proverbial expression, 
from which the military habits of the peo- 
ple might be inferred ; the triarii being 
their reserve. A proverb has preserved a 
curious custom of ancient coxcombry, 
which originally came from the Greeks. To 
men of effeminate manners in their dress, 
they applied the proverb of Unico digitulo 
scalpit caput. - Scratching the head witha 
single finger was, it seems, done by ‘the 
critically nice youths in Rome, that they 
ight not discompose the economy of their 
hair. The Arab, whose unsettled existence 
makes him miserable and interested, says, 
* Vinegar given is better than 
bought.” Every thing of high esteem wi 
him who is so often parched in the desert 
is described as milk—* How large his flow 
of milk !’ is a proverbial expression with 
the Arab, to distinguish the most copious 
eloquence. To express a state of perfect re- 
pose, the Arabian proverb is, ‘I throw 
the rein over my back ;’ an allusion to the 
loosening of the cords of the camels, which 
are thrown over their backs when they are 
sent to pasture. We discover the ristic 
manner of our ancient Britons in theCam- 
brian proverbs ; many relate to the hedge. 
* ‘The cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge: 
the horse looks not on the but 
corn: the bad husband’s hedge is full of 
gaps.’ The state of an agricultural people 
appears in such proverbs as, ‘ You mast 
not. count your yearlings till May-day :’ 
and their proverbial sentence for old age is, 
* An old man’s end is to keep sheep!’ 
Turn from the vagrant Arab and the agri- 
cultural Briton to a nation existing in a 
high state of artificial civilization ; the Chi- 
nese proverbs frequently allude to magni- 
ficent buildings. Affecting a more solemn 
exterior than all other nations, a favourite 
proverb with them is, ‘ A grave ma- 
jestic outside is, as it were, the palace of 
the soul.’ Their notion of government is 
quite architectural. They say, ‘ A sove- 
reign may be compared to a hall ; his of- 
ficers to the steps that lead to it; the 
le to the ground -on which they stand.’ 
at should we think of a people who had 
a@ proverb, that ‘ He who gives blows is a 
master, he who gives none is a dog !’ ‘We 
should instantly decide on the mean and 
servile spirit of those who could repeat it ; 
and such we find to have been that of the 
Bengalese, to whom the degrading proverb 
belongs, derived from the treatment they 
were used to receive from their Mogul 
rulers, who answered the claims of their 
creditors by a vigorous application of the 
whip! In some of the Hebrew proverbs 
we are struck by the frequent allusions of 
that fugitive people to their own history. 
The cruel oppression exercised by theruling 
power, and the confidence in their hope of 
change in the day of retribution, was de- 
livered in this Hebrew proverb—‘ When 
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the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes !’ 
The fond idolatry of their devotion to their 
ceremonial’ law, and to thing con- 
nected with their sublime > in 
their ificent Temple, is finely express- 
ed by thi ogee None ever took a 
stone out of the Temple, but the dust did 
fly into his eyes.’ Peyssonel, who long ‘re- 
sided among the Turks, observes, that their 
proverbs are full of sense, ingenuity, and 
elegance, the surest test of the intellectual 
abilities of any nation. He said this to 
correct the volatile opinion of De Tott, 
who, to convey an idea of their stupid 
pride, quotes one of their favourite adages, 
of which the truth and candour are admi- 
rable: * Riches in the Indies, wit in Eu- 
rope, and pomp among the Ottomans.’” 


We had marked somewhere in this 
volume, but cannot now discover it, a 
passagein which Mr D’Israeli mentions 
the curious facts, that THE MAIDEN 
was introduced into Scotland by Earl 
Morton, and that he was the first 

n who suffered: by it ; and that 

NL. Guillotine, a French surgeon, who 
gave his name to an improvement of 
the Maiden, died also, at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, by his own 
invention. M. D’Israeli will not dis- 
dain to receive another story of the 
same sort from us, although about a 
much obscurer person,—viz. Deacon 
Brodie, who was executed about 30 years 
ae robbing the Excise office in 
inburgh, and who really was both 
aman of very genteel birth, and in 
his-manners more of the Macheath 
than any body that has appeared for 
the last years:—This gay Deacon 
of the carpenters of Edinburgh in- 
vented the by which all crimi- 
nals now in Britain—and, 
strange to say, he was the first man 
who was hanged on his own commo- 
dious gallows. His friends had some 
notion that the new invention might 
not do. the business so effectually as 
the old leap from a ladder in the Grass- 
market, atid they prevailed on him- 
self to adopt. some device of a silver 
tube inserted in the wind-pipe, for the 
purpose of still further reducing the 
chances. ‘The Deacon came forth very 
gaily with his silver tube, a well-dress- 
ed peruque, and a very d silk 
waistcoat—but alas !“* Brodie’s drop” 
was too much for Brodie! The Dea- 
con’s body resisted every effort that 
was made towards producing re-ani- 
mation.. We have reason to say we 
know. this, for we are old enongh to 
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who was present w. experiment’ 
=r bereen es 
reviv 
style, and indeed lived to be, under 
another name, a leading member of 
Congress in the United States of Ame~ 
rica,—was long very prevalent in this 
uarter—where, perhaps, the absurd 
ction may not even yet be entirely 
without its dupes. 

We have, after all, noticed but a | 
very few of the chapters into which 
the first of these delightful volumes is 
divided ; but we fear our limits must 
circumscribe us still more, as to the 
equally or perhaps even richer two 
that remain behind. Of the three, the 
second is that which will probably*be 
most frequently referred to by future 
historians of our own country. Init 
are given a vast number of most in 
teresting particulars about Sir Walter 
Rawleigh—an old favourite of D’Is« 
raeli’s ; and the circumstances of that 
wonderful man’s. behaviour at his 
death, now for the first time minute~ 
ly set forth, present, to be sure, a most 
extraordinary contrast to the scenes 
of humiliating chicanery which were 
acted by him at the commencement of 
his imprisonment, and which our au- 
thor has also had the merit‘of disclo- 
sing. How often, however, has the 
history of mankind exhibited the dif- 
ferent manner in which the same per~ 
son lives and dies! Rawleigh, who 
could stoop to medicate his into 
pimples, for the sake of avoiding im- 
——— could afterwards 

evote the leisure of his dungeon to 
the composition of immortal works of 
nius, and at length when the fatal 

y did come, it found him to 
receive death with the constan } 
hero, and the calmness of philoso. 
pher. Dearn is a favourite theme of 
D’Israeli’s, and there is a chapter here 
entitled “‘ the Book of Death,” which 
will be read with the deepest interést. 
In recording the manner in which so 
many illustrious men have made their 
exits, our author has forcibly recall< 
ed to us a notion which we ourselves 
have long entertained ; we mean that 
of making a compilation of accounts og 
violent deaths of men and women o 
ages and countries. . A couple of -vo= 
lumes, for which our common-place 
book already contains abundant ma- 

i might probably be sufficient 
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. pters on “ Expression of 
ed Opinion,”—*‘ -on Palaces 

by ministers,”—* On political 
Nick-names,”—“‘ On the Italian His- 
»’—* On the Skeleton,”— 

“ On Prediction,”’—and “ en me Pa- 
,” are among the most 

our author has ever 


great believer in the doctrine that 
’s characters and tempers may be 
traced in their hand-writing. Yet he 
meets with puzzling exceptions ; 

as, for example,— 
intimately acquainted with the 


' EF eb. 
tore like “ The Ancient ‘Mafiner”’ 
than “‘ Genevieve”—and not in the 
least like “ The Fiend.” MrOrabbe 
writes like an elegant woman, a 
dot marked, but the lines an 
sweetly formed. One, to look at it, 
would rather suspect him of a soft 
sentimental novel than of “ Sir Eus- 
tace Gray,” or “‘ Peter Grimes.” Mr 
Jeffrey writes as if he wrote against 
time with a stick dipt in ink—never 
was such a hideous vunintelligi 
scrawl: Yet there is a power and vi- 
vaeity about it not unlike the man. 
It is quick, careless, and inaccurate to 
the last degree,—the hand-writing of 
a Reviewer—not of an Author. Our 
Pas manny eee the slow distinct 
‘ormal fingers of a commentator— 
his bapiichinetsoaithtnnamebe 
im some particulars. Hogg’s auto. 
ph seems as if it had never been 
but for painful chronicleing 
of small beer. It is stiff, rigid, 
—he eould no more exceute a fours 
than a hexameter—but then the au- 
thor of the Queen’s Wake taught him- 
self to write from imitation of: print- 
ed books at twenty years of age. Al- 
lan Cunningham writes a good run- 
ing well-fashioned hand—his tasteful 
eye, conversant with the finest forms of 
art, has enabled him to sink the stone- 
mason. Mr Wrangham’s hand-wri- 
ting has the accurate and beantiful 
ision of his classical style. Theo- 
Hook writes as if he hed penned 
billets-doux rather than comedies— 
Odoherty, strange contradiction, boasts 
one of the most easy, and, at the same 
time, finished autographs in the world 
—one would swear he was as in 
ble of inditing a black, as 
Southey or 4 Tie “4 has a formal 
antique fist, that would equally set 
conjecture at Setene OS Canning’s 
penmanship e echasteness, 
and at the same time all the nervous 
ight of his mind. But there is net 
the least of his ornamental rhetoriek 
in its turns. Mr Peel writes a'sober, 
scholarlike hand—a true Chri 


fist. “Cobbett’s hand-writing is very 


like Brougham’s, only thieker in the 
hairstroke, and the pen not quite ‘so 
decently made. Old Henry M Kensie 
still writes ‘as if he were under five- 
pf men wes mane as to the ease 
are not like the author of Julia. de 
Rouhignt, bet ths Bacheyusisteney, 
5 
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pty oe fumnn' theppd slong 
mas, capi ve a gorgeous 
ness that. looks almost sublime—Y et 
there is no d:nlus in the fist, and Bel- 
shazzar would not have started with 
additional terror; had the writing on 
the wall been from his quill. Pro- 
fessor Egan’s hand-writing was a 
very fine one when he wrote the first 
Boxiana ; but he. has now acquired a 
slovenly: use. of the bunch of ‘fives. 
Croly ig with a furious, rambling, 
excursive, but most vigorous paw. 

To conclude—for there is no end to 
this sort of thing.—Dr Brewster 
scratches, as if with a hen’s foot, his 
polished sentences, so full of scientific 
‘precision in their composition. Mr 
Leslie writes as if he were a duck 
spluttering out of a dubble—Dr Chal- 
mers as if he were a madman—and 
Mr Terry so perfectly like Sir Walter 
Scott, that we have often heard nei- 
ther of them ever durst swear to his 
signature without mentioning that 
circumstance.—From our living Poets 
D'Israeli. passes to our dead Kings— 

‘* Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was 
a“ ky she asineinoen at shemneter in the 

ni -Writings 0: sev 0} our kings, e 
observed nothing further than the mere 
fact, and did not extend his idea to the art 
of judging of the natural character by the 
writing- “ Oldys has described these hand- 
writings with the utmost correctness, as I 
have often verified. I shall add a few com- 
ments. 

“* Henry the Eighth wrote a strong 
hand, but as if he had seldom a good pen.’ 
The vehemence of his character conveyed 
itself into. his. writing ; bold, hasty, and 
commanding, I have no doubt the assertor 
of the Pope’s supremacy and its triumph- 
ant destroyer, split many a good quill. 

“ © Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legi- 
ble hand.’We have this promising young 
fe a | art bende d; 
in all respects he was an uous ; 
and he Had ‘scarcely learnt to ware ti med 

, ‘writ an upright 

hand, like the bastard Italian.’ She was 
ay Pi i ad i er, whom 

Ascham had taught elegancies 
of the pen. The French editor of. the lit- 
tle au ical work I have noticed has 
gre le autogra) fs ave 
she usually wrote in a large P 
racter, and painfully elaborate. He accom. 
panies it with one of the Scottish Mary, 
who at times wrote jtly, though usu- 
ally in uneven lines ; ‘in haste and dis- 

Vou. XIII. 


cite egress } 
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that of her cousin, Mary Stuart. 
ference of these two hand-writing 
most evidently to that of their 
‘¢ ¢ James the First wrote a poor ungain» 
ly character, all awry, and not in a straight 
line.’ . James ‘certainly wrote a 
scrawl, pizaniey indicative of that 
negligence which he carried into,all.the lit 
tle things of life; and Buchanan, who hat 
aes reas 
e CY) upil’s ugly scribble, 
which sprawls about hie careless and inele- 
t letters. 
:- © © Charles the First wrote a fair open 
Italian hand, and more correetly, perhaps; 
than any prince we ever had.’ Charles was. 
the first of our monarchs who intended to 
pee oy mer epi oes pee 
it might have been conj i 
unfortunate prince, who so finely discrimi- 
nated the manners of the different 
which are in faet their hand-writings, that 
he would have not been insensible ‘to the 
elegancies of the pen. See 
‘** Charles the Second wrote a little fair 
running hand, as if he wrote in haste, or 
uneasy till he had done.” Sach was the 
writing to have been from this‘ils 
lustrious vagabond, who had much to write, 
eften in odd situations, and could never get 
rid of his natural restlessness and vivacity. 
“¢ © James the Second writ a fair 
hand.’ It is characterised by his a- 
tic temper, as an exact detailer of occiir- 
rences, and the matter-of-business genius 
of the writer. : we 
~ « © Queen Anne wrote’ a fair round 
hand ;’ that is the wri she had beén’ 
taught by her master, p without’ 
alteration of manner naturally suggested 
herself; the copying hahd ofa cotimon’ 
character.” as 


To these also we shall make a few 


additions. George the First signed his 
name in a high, stiff, ir aad 
George the Second even worse+at 
ugly, and feebler. The late “King 
wrote a fine and free, old-fa= 
shioned hand. It was just what might 
have been expected from his tempér 
and character—extremeély plain—ex. 
tremely uniform—com the hand- 
writing of a high- des- 
titute of the Of 


tit 8 ai tote ) 
present Majesty’s performance we 
aii a to see more than 





striking manner what a dif- 
there is between the uneasy 


many rich chapters that we had mark- 
ed out for quotations and remarks in the 
third and volume. But we must, 
in parting with an author who has 
mow and heretofore furnished us with 
80 Much information, quote a short 
in which he himself admirably 

out one of the most important 
morals his labours have been designed 


t 
variety of delightful things, he thus 


coticludes his chapter on the “‘ True 

Sources of Secret Hi oe 4 

“6 ¢ The ; ite for Remains,’ as the 
4 


noble author I have already alluded 
paling may then be a very wholesome 
one, ‘if it provides the only materials by 
which our histories can be correct- 
ed, and ofien infuse a freshness into a sto- 
ry, which, after been copied from book to 
book, inspires another to tell it for the tenth 
time! Thus are the sources of SECRET 
HISTORY unsuspected by the idler and the 
ial, among those masses of untouch.. 
indeed. ~ ay che in. 
H ich, i ma’ i in- 
confound the injudicious, if they have not 
the knowledge which not only de- 

on facts and opinions, but en the au- 
thorities which haye furnished them. Po- 
- historians have written to their read- 
ers ; each with different views, but all alike 
form the open documents of history ; like 
feed advocates, <4 strane » or like spe- 
ee, Or eep only on one side of 
cir case ; they are seldom zealous to push 
on their cross-examinations ; for they come 
to. gain their cause, and not to hazard it ! 
“ Time will make the present age as ob- 
selete as the last, for our sons will cast a 
new light over the ambiguous scenes which 
distract their fathers ; will know how 
some things ed, for which we ecan- 
not account; they will witness how many 
@haracters we have mistaken ; they will be 


possess, by the 39ECRET HISTORY of the 
last two ages /” i 


possession a vast number of * Diaries,” 
** Letters,” “ MS. books,” and other 
materials of the richest sort, bequeath- 
ed by their illustrious ancestors, may, 
in all probability, be still slumbering. 
Dr Boucher’s -heirs might, he more 
than hints, give us the whole of that 
— dictionary which occupied 
is learned life, and of which he only 
lived te publish the letter A. The de- 
scendants of the famous Countess Anne 
of Pembroke, &c. had employed many 
learned men in compiling the histories 
ef the Cliffords, and the other noble 
families which she represented. What, 
he asks, has become of all the monu- 
ments of her zeal and their toils? “The 
fame of Lady Mary Wortley Monta. 
gue would have rested rece on a 
few satirical couplets of Pope, but'for 
the fortunate theft that secured the 
publication of some of her letters, and 
thereby added another classic. to the 
literature of England. But the Bute 
family are known to have suppressed 
in silence to this hour, the far greater 
part of their illustrious ancestress’s.pa- 
Several extensive MS. corre- 
spondences of hers are known to havé 
been bought up by them. It is true, 
that there may exist some good causes 
for not just yet laying them before the 
world ; but let us hope that the ope- 
ration of these may not last muchlong- 
er. The great mass of the Oldys col- 
lections remains also unaccounted for, 
but almost certainly in existence. In- 
deed it is not too much to say, that 
there are few of our great families who 
do not possess something in this way 
which ought to become public property. 
Mr D’Israeli is well entitled to give 
advice to those who possess eurious 
MSS., and he gives it. -Let them en- 
trust these treasures to the British 
Museum. There, if there is no obj 
tion oi ag =, being : tie 
most to t by pasa 
of them have easy access.' And there, 
if there be any reason, or any wish 
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seer sare eo a 


ity in perfect SECRE~ 
CY, poy tas tever term the donor may 


be pleased to indicate, but—in sarz- gui 


TY. We beg attention to this advice. 
pte renee ed whe melee 
ous eet be tata 
tors our country has 3 
= : - Lab ape 
tion he has i not 
voiee be uttered in vain. 

And now, farewell, amiable and in- 


to the - 


A hint is dropped at the beginning of 
these volumes about a new edition of 


Bayle; we trust that the editor 
e tobe yourself, naduanineiamamat 


to whorh your 
his Such swduase ebeadrn Weseuttans 


deed be a pane al yaa 
England ! a 





THE HONOUBABLE CAPTAIN NAPIER AND ETTRICK FOREST. . 


To Christopher North, Fisq. 


Str,—There is a work on pastoral 
economy which has lately made its ap- 
pearance,* andasitmeritsthe attention 
of the public in no ordinary degree at 
this critical period, I send you a few 
remarks on it, and anecdotes connect- 
ed with it, for publication ; knowing 
that no one is qualified for doing so, 
who is not intimately acquainted with 
the local circumstances of the country 
to which the book relates. 

This is no a of a oe and 
euuine eorist, set down to 
vend the feelings of a party, or set the 
interests of one part of the common- 
wealth against another—no dictatorial 

of learned e, reason- 
ing about matters of whi he knows 
not the first principles. The author is 
no Mr Weir, proving the inefficiency 
of our present mode of pasturage from 
the of Virgil, od the works 
of Aristotle ; but eldest son and 
heir of a nobleman, telling a plain un- 
varnished tale, about things in which 
- is deeply concerned, and recom- 

improvements, and those only 
by the adoption of which he must ulti- 
mately either be a or a loser. 
Therecan, therefore, be no doubt what- 
soever with regard to the sincerity and 
good intentions of its author ; and it is 
im e.to read the work without 


perceiving throughout, the bold, fear- 


less, independent, and generous spirit 
that indeed dt. - 


__Jtinnes megemneente sue nin 
oo on on sh dguton ame 


sly Sunsandtanig san 
way. i hemes a] ; Ambon 
‘Bitriek Forest. know 
not'wish to knock a wth ne 
long-established work on the head at 


once, by monopolizing every ery dingy, ext 


sadentebememnaian 


contem 

that most fovaibly, b 

object that lay in 

have even avoided * 

the very phcciyed 5 5 it trav 

for fear of stumbling upon some 

these objects ; for there is no denying 

that you have hs wonderful facility in 
your foot seniont onigin 

Pore a devilish sh kick ; saad 


- Icould not, however, relinquish this 
opportunity of saying a few words in 
approbation of the motives of my coun- 
tryman—amotives thatdo honour tohu- 
man nature, and add lustre even | tes 
noble class to which he. cbelonat bor 





© A "Treatise on Practical Store-Fa 


Sa bee teniead sue Ubeieentmaamaie ae ee il- 
liam John Napier, F. R.S. Edinburgh, Post-Captain in the Royal Navy; a Vi 
sident of the Pastoral Society of Selkirkshire, &c. &c. en Edinburgh : 
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with: which he ‘is connected. 
Hesis the eldest son of ¥ 
p> a ee to his lands and 
titles—the descendant and 
sentative not only of the famous Na- 
piers of chiston, but also of a fa-~ 
ene, the ancient knights of Thin 
oy heme amg 
stane and Howpasley. With an here- 
i spirit of enterprize, he went into 
the Navy when very young, and 
before he was nineteen years r 
served on board Tue Derence at the 
pawn mapa of Trafalgar. After that, 
was in many subsequent en 
ments—was twice wounded in battle ; 
and at one time lay three months in an 
enemy's prison ;—and these acts of 
chi Y; together with his family in- 
terest, raised him, by rapid steps, from 
the rank of apy ee to that of 
in in the Royal Navy. 
Pot length, when his country had no 
more need of his arms, he laid aside 
the'sword, and took up the — 
crook. From keeping long and inde- 
eee on the sublime elemen- 
tal bulwark of his country, he retired 
to her most sequestered wildernesses— 


not yield them up without reluctance. 

t such prejudices, Captain Na- 
pier soon found that he d be obli- 
ged to contend in his new exertions to 
serve his country: But he was nothing 
daunted.- He set a stout heart to a steep 


brae, and determined to gain the sum- 
mit seeing he could no longer benefit 
the’ his fathers, by wreaking 
ngeance on her enemies, or in de- 

ding her naval rights, he resolved 
to do so by his , and to culti- 
vate the rural arts of peace, to the ut- 
= extent of his interest and ability. 


wards that sort of improvement which 
t ever to be the in a country, 
which necessarily paves the way 
for all others, namely, the improve- 


_ mentofthe roads. In ste he pepe 


dicrous. But neither fatigue nor 
position deterred or dispirited him 
one moment—he wrote letters, called 
meetings, and made s es, threat- 
ened ‘some with the law, and others 


' with acts of parliament, to make them 


acquiesce in that which was their own 
interests. . He surveyed roads over 
mountains, and through glens and ca- 
taracts, carrying the end of the chain 
himself for many a weary day, and 
stopping at every turn to mark down 
the altitudes, rocks, bridges, and de- 
clivities.- In these laborious peregrina- 
tions he surveyed many lines of road, 
where roads have never been made, nor 
ever will be made while the world 
stands. Among these may be mention- 
ed an excellent one over Minchmoor, 
and another over Bodsbeck-Law, both 
rising with an abrupt ascent to the re- 
table elevation of 1900 feet above 
the level of the sea ; of course excel- 
lently adapted for winter roads, as they 
would have been always blown quite 
free of snows during that boisterous 
season ; and suppose a few scores of 
ngers might have perished annual- 
yon them, that was their own concern, 
so it behoved them to look to it. 

It is true, a few impassable wreaths 
of snow might occasionally have inter- 
vened on these mountain ways ; butias 
these could not have been supposed to 
have remained above five months at a 
time, or six at the most, we think it a 

ity that these lines of road had not 
mn made, as we are sure the adjoin- 
ing districts will miss them. People 
would have seen finely about them on 
a‘good day, and would have got such 
of their horses amazingly well tried, as 
were doubtful with regard to: wind. 
But if the honourable Captain failed in 
effecting some of his lines of- road, he 
sometimes had the < yen fortune to pro- 
cure the making of two roads in the 
same line, or rather additional ones to 
these lately made, which might be a sort 
of indifferent compensation to thecoun- 
try for the loss of the others. A stran- 
ger need not be surprised on entering 
Ettrick Forest, at seeing two excellent 
roads sweeping along the bottom of a 
hill; within a few yards of each other, 
or at the farthest, not separated above a 
musket-shot—an improvement which, 
without doubt, senile mightily to the 
facilitating of communication, 
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not:to the increase of the farmer's 
funds, 

After those laborious su 


rveys alluded 
in’s work was buthalf_ 


the Captain 
begun: hehad to descend into all the ad- 
joining districts, and harass them with- 
out end for new lines to meet with his. 
cansingthenpper district of Roxburgh 
causing theu istrict of Ro 
shire meet with one in the middle 
of the inhospitable Moors of Ale—the 
Eskdale district of Dumfries-shire to 
meet him at a place called Tamleuchar- 
Cross, on the border of the two coun- 
ties—the upper district of Annandale 
to meet him with = at ae 
He was obliged to force one throug 
a of the _ ae Tweedale, by 
sasiipeappenahipanentgurions 
dily su y several gentlemen 
of that district ; but they have hither- 
to withstood all his efforts, in meeting 
him with an effective line on the Edin- 
burgh road, which still remains in a 
——- state, considering the ex- 
of the line, and the expences 
that have been laid out on it, all to the 
southward. Every one of these new 
lines of road is of the utmost import- 
ance to the county. They open up a 
communication with each of the ad- 
joining districts, and, through these, 
with every part of the united kingdom ; 
and it cannot be denied, that for all 
these the country is mainly indebted 
to the unwearied exertions of Captain 
Napier. 
The readiness that the other gentle- 
men trustees showed in backing his 
measures, made it apparent that the 
country only wanted such a spirit to 
put it into motion. Still, oe aah 
a moving spring, our cross light 
have continued in a state of netune ee 
Seavite the Cap 
ing over tain’s ver 
curious work, thefirst thing that alba 
one is, how it could be possible that 
the iers of land in this celebrated 
—_ istrictof Ettrick Forestshould 
rer ere opin pon 
provements ing to, the rearing 
management of sheep, the sole staple 
commodity of their county. There is 
no doubt, however, of the fact—it ac- 
tually was so; and every material 
change towards improvement was with- 
stood as an innovation, till it could be 
withstood no longer—till the advanced 
rents compelled the farmers to adopt 
the measures that had apparently pro- 
ved the most lucrative to others. Even 


after had been sullenly 
re hey 9p 


stood them to the utmost. of their. 
gh Seam nins- nae 
that have great influence ay on 
masters, contributed not a little to the 


ing of these necessary improve 
onan Whnnthe dobienebieiod, 


to be en old 
to be menti to 
he is said to have replied Sd aon 
clenched in despite, so that 
squeezed through them,— 

** Ay, ay, rit and raise, cu 
up ; we'll see wha will be the 
ini the end. Mak a age to 

new it ves for 1 

grit pcs bens eppittings for 


wauf hoggs. Braw profits there, gude- 


sented to him how they would improve 
the grass, and make dry lairs for his 
sheep. No reasoning could allay the in- 
diquetion of oid Rennety, whe aerate 
‘ Sic an improvement gerse as 
pe gs make ! Reine ue one aa 
toth, in place o’ our elsome prie, 
that used to Sony oe tee oa 
ewes hale in the lentrin days. 

what will they dry lairs to? 
the blind moudiworts, to help them 
turn the wrang side o’ the grund oute- 
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, out of the shepherd’s 
calendar. All°the upper parts of 


bm Ettrick Forest, Annandale, | 


and Clydesdale, were stocked with’ the 
breed, and these alone ; —— 

cag farmers and sh 
aednetee districts the 
white-faced, or Cheviot breed, in utter 
contempt. They called them “ poor, 
beggerly, despicable animals, that 
to be fed with the hand of 
man, and put into a house in an ill 
day.” Even the want of horns in the 
Cheviot breed was made a a They. 


Mion tend inaeaas mocked 


the shepherds and farmers that stood 
by’ them in the sheep-markets. It 
was true, that when 
broke in a market, they 
ran ee Cheviot droves with. - 
out them as sheep at all, 
While the - ite-faced tomer would 
have been lying i in rotons 8 fair, 
and innocen wing the 
praren fl would have eine a =? 
tate and headlong drove of stout weds 


and run right over them, tum- 
numbers of them right over and 
over. This sen incensed the low- 


land sh s, who kept ng, 
Keep t ~ woe mad deils o a soue Bad 
their stance ; d’ye think the green’s 
to be laid waste wi’ them ? they'll pit 
a’ my lambs.” —“ Ay, gude troth, 
bour, I think your lambs winna 
rin very far ; tak gude care that the 
dinna stick ye wi’ their horns.” Su 
Se ee of as tee on ek 


But when began to encroach 
on ne original stock, the 
country was eh ord ferment. The 
neighbouring were so inve- 
ante: that, if they could, 
gh ‘have worried them all with 
, and it was often su 

did not bee fair 
own shepherds themse ds 
Certain it is that rms abhorred them, 
and would rather that their masters 
had lost a little, than they should have 
been encouraged to persevere in their 
injudicious improvements. There was 
no bad epithet, however, with which 
the poor creatures were not branded. 
They called ‘them’ “ vile, bleached, 


that ' 


with 


e mm tes [ 


wan-looking Se tage very portraits: 
of death—the osts of sheep ; and: 
whey-faced ” The very child- 
ren, in conformity with the humours 
and prejudices of their parents, pre~ 
tended to be frightened for them as 
wraiths ; and boys told long-winded 
stories of having met with s 

of the new-come stock in the 

ing, and of having run off the in 
great terror, thinking they were “ spi-. 
rits of sheep, or old ewes rowed up in 
winding-sheets.” 

- One of these old shepherds would 
have made a good subject for David’ 
Wilkie, when a drove of small Border 
lambs was first turned in before him at 
14s. and 16s. a-head. The rueful de- 
spair that was paimted on his counte« 
nance could not miss being noted by: 
every one who saw him ; and ever and 
anon as he spoke of them, he turned 
his face up towards the hill, and took 
another look of his old, stout, black~ 
faced ewes, as if taking a last ‘glimpse: 
of all that belonged to the good and 
faithful days of langsyne. It was even 

that numbersof these old men, 
both shepherds and masters, when at 
family worship, prayed against the: 
doddies every night. I have been at: 
some s to collect a few of these 
notés from the prayers of some of the 
most noted-votaries of the old system, 
and must confess, if they were mele 
against the Cheviot breed of sh 

to have been manag 
obliquely. Auld Watie Brydon hor 
wont to pray every night, for two years 
running, to be “ protected and defend- 
ed from a’ new comers; however white~ 
washed their faces might be ; for 
were but like whited walls, and pain 
sepulchres, fall of rottenness within.” 
Another worthy man, named James 
Bryden, prayed some once or. twice 
in these lend ** Keep back these inw 
vaders of our country, that are threat~ 
ening to come upon us like the locusts 
in numbers and in power, eating up 
every green thing. May the nations 
of our land be enabled to push them 
down as with the horn of the unicorn, 
and tread them under nt that 
they may rise no more to s upon: 
dei taotntain’, and encumber our val« 
leys!” I think it very probable that 
this honest man meant the Frehch ;' 
but perhaps he alluded to the horns of 
the -black-faced sheep, and had ‘the: 
above-mentioned scenes of St Boswell’s 
Fair in his eye, and liked to see the old 
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is sheep. 
might fall down dead together, 
their stink may come up, into his nos- 
trils, and their skins remain unto him 
” It was that 


BREE 


Johny’s prayer was but too well heard. shepherd 


‘* Direct us in the right way,” ‘said 
one, ‘in all things temporal as well 


as spiritual ; and in these new-fangled i 


times, if it is thy will that black should 
become white, we have nothing earthly 
to say.” “‘ O be nae just sae hard 
the auld stock,” said auld Will o’ 
Phaup, ‘ but spare a wee bit remnant, 
to show the generations that are to 
come what has been afore them, or the 
remembrance of the blue bonnets 
the cloutit shoon will soon be nae 
mair, in the land for which they shed 
their blood.” 

These are only a few out of a great 
number that I co. many of them 
too familiar with divinity to be in- 
serted, But when the lambing sea- 
son of the Cheviot flecks came on, the 
despair of the Forest and the other 
moorland shepherds reached its acme. 
They had been accustomed, with the 
old to pay very little attention 
to them at such times. The wildest 
and most-savage 


obliged to leave it for a.little in search 
of necessary food, the yeanling would 


keep to its hole a the snow, or 
spot where its dam it, certain of 
her return ; and, even in these deplo~ 
rable cireumstances, the heroic little 
wretch would tramp with its fore foot, 

histle its nose, with in« 


followed him, wi 
the body of her dead 

ing all the way in a most _m 
tone, and every now and then 
the shepherd's dog, which she 
searcely suffer to come within sight; 
In this manner he could have led: 


1 


u 


- in beyond the fire, or into any comer 


of any house hie chose, in order to get 
another lamb set to her. brah, 
This strong natural affection the 
Cheviot ewe possessed in a very ine 
ferior degree. When straitened with 
cold or hunger, she left her lamb with- 
out ever thinking of anne ee 
spot where she it. The lamb; if 
it was able, would trail away efter any 
sheep that came by the bye ; then 
they were all of them so bare and de. 
licate, that they fell down and died be. 
neath every blast. In short, the latter 
were creatures that required ten times 
the a eas alate thers 
ntly t s shep- 
erds ean met onl it was observed 
that the old shepherds that had been 
all their lives used with the Scottish 
breed of sheep, never could be. broke 
to pay that attention to the newlyins 
troduced stock that was te, 
while the y ones that were bred 
and innured to it, grew as attentive as 
it be are enc wotihs 
It. was not, for not 
that the shepherds withstood ‘the in- 
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breed. It has never yet been tried how 
fine the wool of that breed 


/ made, the coarsest and most shaggy 


woolled ones always having been 


: favyed:es the trecet and hardisst 


perapiegs 


L 


a 


ta 
shit, 


F 
3 
g 


of sheep. For the one-. 
lease, the time, namely, 


HEE 
cf 


perhaps he was a gainer to a cer- 
amount; but then the rent was 
sure to be raised for the next. lease in 
; and forthwith he found 

with an animal ill 


to the climate, ing osten- 
dees anh Gana bas deen ok 
_ counterbalanced now and then by se- 
Negier’ i which, for all Captain 
8 OS plienpeccem priate a 
wae 1 in some seasons by the 
man. 
These assertions might be consider- 
tile, were they not supported by 
Obvious of all reasoning. 
the most extensive and en- 
farmers in the whole country, 
‘some of these the honourable au- 
# next neighbours, after havi 
a Cheviot stock for w 
years, and success equal to their 


te introduce the old. oret 


_would. only deface it ;—neat 


I could give you 4 number of specious 
stad; deanna, that by adopting a 
certain form of that animal, the wool 
could be brought to much the same 
quality as that shorn from a cross 
breed between the Cheviot and short 
sheep; but, as I said at first, I have 
no desire to enter into the minutie of 
these matters, but merely to select’a 
number of curious and interesting par- 
ticulars relating to that pastoral de- 
partment of our country ; but I have 
no doubt whatever that the aboriginal 
breed was the best suited both to the 
soil and climate of the district. 
However, as the honourable author, 
without all dispute, thinks otherwise, 
and as all, or the greater part of far- 
mers and gentlemen in these bounds, 
have given evidence that they once 
thought otherwise, by the choice the 
made, I shall, for the present, p 
with some more anecdotes of our noble 
sailor's exertions to promote the inte- 
rests of his country in general, and in 
particular the spot where his father’s 
estates lie—the parishes of Ettrick and 
Yarrow. ” see 
Knowing that example always goes 
before precept, he took one of his fa- 
ther’s farms into his own hand, the 
same on which the castle of his fore~ 
fathers stood in former generations, 
and immediately set about shewing the 
farmers and proprietors what might be 
done with a pastoral farm. These ex- 
pare are all so fully and so féear~ 
y detailed in his work now before 
the public, that to it I must refer the 
reader ; for though the farm is there 
represented as an ideal one, it is quite 
manifest to what farm all the calcula- 
tions allude. In the mean time, he was 
not negligent, along with the roads and 
idges, to push on every improvement 
in his-power. A superb castle arose 
immediately beside the ruins of that 
which his ancestors inherited ; plan- 
tations were laid out suiting the ex- 
tent of the property and face. of the 
country, for that is exclusively pas- 
toral, and large plantations of wood 
t were 
hale line of his father’s , like 
gems in the baldrick of a savage: and, 
above all, public markets for the whole 
16 
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product of the country were establish- 
ed on the-Captain’s own farm, free of 
all custom or expences whatever. The 
exposers find a good stone wall around 
the market place, plenty of bounds, 
and excellent ground for the show. 
Those who have smaller lots, or fat 
sheep for sale, find ty of pens e- 
rected ready to their hands ; and those 
who delight in eating and drinking, 
find houses erected for their accommo- 
dation, for which even the tavern- 
keeper pays no rent, but vends the 
good things of this life to his custom- 
ers with a liberal hand, and at the 
cheapest rate, as he well may. The 
shoemaker vends his sandals, the wife 
of Lochmaben her crockery ware ; the 
‘petty ale-house-keeper comes and e- 
rects his.tent as freely and. independ- 
ently as the Wahabee Indian erects his 
in his native wood ;—the itinerant 
pedlar, the fruiterer, and every vender 
of petty wares, down to the ragged 
Black-Jock-man, with his three sticks, 
come there to traffic, without expence, 
and without reproof. But then there 
is a substantial round-house erected by 
the way side, in the full view of every 
one in the fair, and plenty of consta- 
bles in attendance, ready at the call of 
whoever wants them. ‘These seem to 
have acted powerfully as a check to all 
misdemeanours ; for from the day that 
the prison was erected, it has never yet 
been tenanted, although, before that, 
it was so much wanted, that the con- 
stables were obliged to lay their pri- 
soners up in an old barn, with two 
doors, neither of which had a lock, and 
get their heads broken in the course 
of their attendance. 

These markets have proved, and are 
like to prove, of the greatest utility to 
Ettrick Forest, and the districts adja- 
cent—in particular, the lamb fair in 
July, and the ewe fair in September. 


At both these. markets, though great 


numbers of the very best stock in Scot~ 
land have been exposed, it is asserted 
that the show has. hardly ever been 
equal to the demand. If the rest should 
chance not to succeed in the same de- 
gree, it will be the fault of the far- 
mers, for it is impossible that any mar- 
kets can ever suit themso well. They 
are placed in the very middle of the 
finest pastoral district of our country, 
and the sheep appear at them in the 
freshest state imaginable. 
His next great effort hme 
blishment of the Pastoral Club, a so- 
Vou. XIII. 
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aNedd visee ty becomes 
en views, ; 
ment of pastoral: farming in all its 
branches, and.all their ramifications, 
In this plan he was joined at once by 
great numbers of gentlemen, and al~ 
most by every ee my farmer in 
the bounds, manifesting still farther 
the great utility of such a stirring cha~ 
racter to a country. - Every farmer; 
for the best breeds of stock, of all ages 
and denominations, and even the ser- 
vant that has proved himself the most 
expert and attentive to the charge com- 
mitted to him, all find liberal pre- 
miums paid to them. in ready gold. 
The emulation that these have excited; 
both among masters and servants, 
mise to be of the highest utility, act 
ing as a spur to every species of indus 
tr ¥ +- . P + 
, Captain Napier has moreover proved 
himself the father of the poor, in the 
fullest sense of the word. The small- 
est of their deprivations has proved 
matter of attention to him. ‘Not only 
in his own parish, but in those adja- 
cent, has he been. attentive to every. 
a dar pedi co = 
med for patronizing the | 

and the bad, the worth and the un« 
worthy, with the same degree of sym 
pathy and perseverance. Concerning: 


this I can say nothing, but suppose | 


that human suffering was always plea 
sufficient for his interference.- He dise 
opptores radically of the principle of 
the poors’ rates, in as far as they ap~ 
pute to those of England, and 
as been at great pains in modifyi 
them soin the two parishes with w. 
he is connected, that they cannot be: 
increased, but, without some singular: 
dispensation of Providence, mustigra~. 
dually diminish. eet 
He isa strong advocate for all the ob-: 
servances of our. holy religion ; and as 
the parishes of Ettrick and Y arrow:is' 
the land of shepherds, the consequence. 
is, that one-third of these congregations 
has always been wont to consist of de+ 
cent, respectable-looking colley dogs.: 
However, there were often some of. 
them but middling well bred, and did: 
not account much of kicking up a stour’ 
in the area, by beginning a battle- 
general; they were, moreover, often, 
guilty of some other venial improprie~ 
ties, scarcely becoming the sanctity of © 
the place. _So-acute are the observa-: 
tions of these creatures, that although,’ 
during the course te service, the 
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people arose twice in time of prayers, 
that made no difference in the dew 
ment of the minor and su nate 
part of the community. But so hor- 
ribly tired were the rascals of listen- 
ing to p t and prayer, that the 
moment the blessing to be pro- 
» they broke all out at once, 
with one-tremendous volley of joy, so 
that no man or woman in these pa- 
rishes ever heard a word of the bless- 
ing, the response proved so transcend- 
antly vociferous. It had therefore 
been. the custom, time out of mind, in 
these two parishes, for the people to 
sit still on their seats, without moving 
a finger, till the blessing -was pro- 
nounced. This took the greater part 
of the dogs at unawares ; and the par- 
son got theblessing breathed softly over 
without much interruption. There 
were, nevertheless, some old expe- 
rienced tikes that generally began a 
whining and whimpering the moment 
the minister lifted his hand ; and if a 
single arm was stretched out for a hat, 
the fray began. But over and above 
all this, there are numbers of these ani- 
mals, of a certain extravagant poetical 
breed, endowed with most unequivocal 
organs of music, and took it on them 
to join the clamorous harmony of the 
mountain church-music, bearing a os 
in every psalm that was sung ; and so 
overpowing were their notes on some 
occasions, that there was not a voice 
to be heard in the church, save the 
precentor’s and their own. On the 
whole, there was something in the 
economy of this mingled congregation 
_ that the Captain did not like, so he 
set his face against the canine part of 
the  nmagers 4 om, to, threatez- 
ing them with the r excommu-~ 


nication, namely, an utter expulsion 


-from divine ofdinances ; so i two 
weeks that was effected, which had 
hitherto been held as impractica- 
ble; and the church of Ettrick was 
thereafter as clear of dogs as any 
church in the kingdom. Every person 
' now rises up reverendly in his pew, 
during the time the blessing. is a pro- 
nouncing ; and there are as graceful 
bows and courtesies to be seen there 
as any where —_ Nay, it is said — 

tion rather appear to excel in 
that, the late acknowledged subordi- 
nation of rank, in the expulsion of this 
minor and riotous class, appearing to 
have given a new spring to their devo- 
tions. Of all these be- 
coming attitudes, the people of Yar- 
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row are ea; they are still ob. 
liged to adhere to the old system, 

ing close to their seats in time of 
blessing, in order to cheat the dogs. 

But all the o ition that has been 
made to the religious ern of 
these independent animals, seems still 
to have been of small avail. Like other 
meee sects, their zeal appears to 

ve increased in proportion to the 
— by which they were opposed. 

or thirty years and upwards, I have 
been an occasional attendant on divine 
service in the church of Ettrick, many 
of these a constant one; and all that 
time, no one ever thought of rising 
during the time of the blessing. But 
the other day I chanced to be there 

ain, and found my old friends much 
the same as ever, running races and 
fighting battles in the area ; barkin 
at the blessing, and indulging: in al 
their proscribed ritual, with a consi« 
derable shew of ostentation. It might 
perhaps be no bad hint to the = 
of Ettrick, (or rather Etterick, as’ Mr 
Boston and the Captain spell it,) that 
they had better not boast much of the 
victory gained over the dogs, and keep 
to their seats in the time of the bless- 
ing as formerly, else every person pre- 
sent must laugh at that most solemn 
part of the service. 

Such is the man, and such the per- 
severing spirit of him whose work I 
have so lately been perusing. After 
having done every thing in his power 
by way of shewing an example to his. 
father's tenants, and his countrymen 
in general, he has now laid the issue 
of all his experiments openly and fair- 
ly before the public, that every man 
may judge for himself, and t by 
that which has cost him nothing. I 
am now thoroughly persuaded, and 
am certain that I will be borne out by 
every gentleman of the Border dis- 
tricts, when I say, that I know of no 
man who deserves better of his coun- 
try than Captain Napier, nor one who 


“has effected so much for its improve- 


ment, from the resources of a private 
fortune. What a pattern is such 4 
man to the young noblemen and’gen- 
tlemen of our land! Were each of 
them but to pay one-half the atten- 
tion to their native soil, and the vari- 


ous districts of it with which they are 


connected, what a difference would 
soon be made in the appearance of the 
country ! and how much a thousand 
casual distresses and local inconvent!- 
ences might be obviated ! 
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With regard to the work itself, I 
shall only remark in general, that all 
of it that is the Captain’s own appears 
to be the least objectionable. The rea~ 
soning is candid and obvious, and the 
ealculations never extravagant. But 
there are many extracted from 
the writings of others, the accuracy of 
which there is great reason to doubt. 
In the first place, he introduces a num- 
ber of Mr Hogg’s stories as if they were 
gospel. They may be truth for ought 
I know to the contrary, but they do not 
read very like it. What an enormous 
scene these Beds of Esk must have ex- 
hibited after the great thaw in Febru- 
ary 1794! “ Eighteen hundred and 
sixty sheep, nine black cattle, three 


- horses, two men, one woman, forty- 


five dogs, and one hundred and eighty 
hares!!!’ Would not you, sir, have 
liked to have seen your friend the shep- 
herd running among all this carnage, 
picking up the hares, and ever and 
anon exclaiming, ‘‘ Gude faith, Clavers 
lad, ye may gae your ways to your 
grave!” I cannot but wonder if the 
author really: believed.in the correct- 
ness of this statement himself. 

There is another shepherd, named 
Alexander Laidlaw,on whose Diary the 
Captain places a great deal of reliance, 
as a basis whereon tofound his theories. 
It is a curious document,—a very cu- 
rious one indeed—but I have great 
reason for doubting its accuracy re- 

ing the losses on such and such 
uring the severe winters of the 
last century, and wish he had consult- 
ed the memories of some old she 
herds a little more sedulously—the 
best chronicles of such events. But when 
a man cahnot give correct statements 
of matters that passed under his own 
eye, how shall we credit him in those 
150 years ago? I could mention seve- 
ral. of these inaccuracies in his letter, 
which, though very trivial in them- 
selves, render his curious Diary doubt- 
ful. As an instance, in stating the 
losses in his neighbourhood in the 
storm of 1794, he says, “‘ Eldinhope 
lost the greatest number, amounting, 
it was said, to 100.” Now the fact is, 
that Eldinhope lost upwards of eleven 
score. ‘There were nine score and 
fourteen all smoored in one place— 
(the Wolf-Cleuch.) They lost all their 
tups beside, and several other strag- 
glers.. .Such a mistake is the more 
singular, as this was a oe, arcane 
farm, on the hills of which he turned 
‘his eyes every day, and must have 


a 
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known what Joss was suffered there, 
as well as he did on the farm on which 
he herded. i 


In Hows he “it theor farm of Sund- 

ost in , 33 per cent., 

pe. Pe lambs, 66 per retrel which 

comes in all to 99 per cent. Whata 

miserable remnant the’ farmer ‘of 

Sundhope must have of a good 
stock that year! 

In stating the losses in 1799, ‘he 
says, that Burn had an entire 
Cheviot stock, but that Crosslee had 
only hoggs and gimmers. So far from 
this being the truth, tlie Crosslee had 
a complete stock of Cheviots, and Ben- 
ger Burn had not. In order to refresh 
Laidlaw’s memory a little in this, I 
beg leave to remind him, that both 
these farms began the change in the 
same year, 1793. The farmers bought 
their lambs conjointly that year, at 
the Langholm fair ; and on next 

ear following, Mr Bryden of Crosslee 
ught the Hope’s Rigg and Woolee 
ewes. These brought him nearly into 
a regular system at once, whereas Mr 
Scott of Benger Burn only stocked up 
by buying lambs every year ; and in 
1799, when his old shepherd died, thie 
half nearly of his pack was of the old 
breed, and a of them ‘a tross 
breed. Th these are things of 
small consequence, they shew- how 
much Laidlaw writes at random, even 
of the things of his own day; "and 
therefore people need not be surprised, 
if in writing of incidents that oceur- 
red two hundred years ago, he should 
place a remarkable era a few years out 
of its place, and assert likewise that it 
happened in March, in place of the 
latter end of Jan and — 
of February. After all, it must be con- 
fessed, that the Captain gives all these 
with caution, and provisionally, sothat 
they never affect his arguments. 

In a quotation from an Essay by the 
Rev. Dr Singers, (p. 67,) it is said, 
that “ the stock contained on a farm 
is generally worth from four to seven 
years’ rents.” Well done, Doctor! That 
roust have been a valuable stock in- 
deed ! Had he said it was worth about 
two years’ rents, he would have been 
nearer the truth, as things exist at 
present, than any of the given pro- 
portions. 

honourable Captain likewise 


gives the authority of 
Scott, to a position, that the last win- 
ter, 1821-2, was. the worst of the’last 
five years. What will the gardéners 


herd, Wattie 
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one 


the’ Clyde: and about Edinburgh 
@ay to this? What will every curling 
club in Scotland say to it, that got not 
one game on the ice during the whole 
season ? Or the poacher (of which there 
are ‘several about Ettrick) that never 
could trace a hare from his own kail- 
yard? What will every other farmer 
and shepherd on the highest lands 
t the kingdom say to Wat- 
tie Scott’s extraordinary piece of in- 
formation, it being a well ascertained 
fact, that the sheep never were better, 
nor less loss among them, in the me- 
mory of man? The Captain had better 
trust to his bills of mortality than to 
Wattie Scott’s word, as we greatly sus- 
pect he will tell him the same story 
winter, and produce more veuch- 

ers for it into the bargain. 

There is another thing to be taken 
into consideration. Captain Napier 
could scarcely have got such another 
field-whereon to carry his operations 
into effect, as the farm of Thirlestane, 
there being very few indeed in the 
south of Scotland, on which a farmer 
can cope with him on equal terms. 
The stock was an —_ —_ in his 
predecessor’s ‘time, before these im- 

ts were begun—I scarcely 
ever saw a better; and I know that 
many of the neighbouring farmers 
think they were better then than they 
are:now. So dol ; but I find the shep- 
herds who have served both masters 
think otherwise ; and it is but reason- 
able that it should be otherwise. The 
truth is, that such judges as I am, have 
no other way of deciding on these mat- 
ters, but by the sheep brought to mar- 
ket ; and from these specimens, taki 
in both the numbers and quality, 
would not hesitate in giving the pre- 
ference to the stock of the former te- 
nant. But there are so many ways of 
‘and of drawing a stock ; and 
the Captain and his predecessor differ- 
ing so materially in both these points, 
’ I must still leave it to a further issue, 
and the.experience of more seasons, 
before calculating positively on the 
utility of all these expensive improve- 
ments, , 

The Captain’s plan of making the 
farmer’s rent always bear a proportion 
with his P ac is too minute for a 
common shepherd like mefully to com- 

; but this is evident, that it has 

held up to ridicule by some jour- 
nalists, (who shall be he vod but 
who mere sopreniy never looked it 
over, as remarks bear upon any 
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[Peb: 
thing but the-conclusion at which “he 
arrives. I would refer to that of 
the summary, as an instance of the au« 
thor’s extraordinary acuteness and cir« 
cumstantiality in making out his in. 
ferences ; as also to that on the lamb« 
ing of gimmers, beginning at page 251. 
That isa mere I have studied 
all my life, and yet I cannot tell which 
is the best way ; namely, whether the 
immers should be suffered to have 
mbs or not. The history of the ex~ 
peneet is simply as follows :—You 
ave all the gimmer lambs additional 
for sale the first year, but rather less 
wool. The next year you have still 
more lambs, for there is no kind of 
sheep so ticklish in bringing a lamb as 
an eild gimmer ; and at the Martinmas 
following, they are the worst sheep on 
the farm—quite inferior in condition 
to those that have brought two lambs, 
But how it comes I know not, they 
uniformly turn out the best sheep in 
the end, and add greatly to the value 
of a cast of draft ewes. On the whole, 
I would rather recommend the lamb- 
ing of the gimmers, save on very high. 
lying pastures, or where the farmer 
values himself much on the character 
of his draft ewes in the Yorkshire 
markets. 
. The Captain proceeds throughout 
his work on the apparent and liberal 
principle, that the proprietor and te- 
nant ought to go hand in hand in all 
improvements and all losses. That what 
is the interest of the one, cannot fail 
to be the interést of the other, and that 
it behoves them always to pull together, 
and never in contrary directions. In 
all that relates to the transactions be~ 
tween man and man, it is impossible 
to think too highly of his generosity 
and candour. But on these matters, 
we must allow him to speak for hime 
self. On the subject of led farms his 
sentiments are as follows :— 

‘¢ There is scarce one of the ‘ led farms’ 
just mentioned, that would not support a 
respectable tenant, with the present resi- 
dent shepherd, now acting as manager and 
shepherd ; who, for a little additional 
fit, is willing to do more than a‘ resident 
tenant, without a grown-up son, would be 
satisfied or inclined to accomplish. There- 
foré, according to the present system, there 
is nearly one-half of the ‘ farming popula- 
tion’ driven from the country, te 
the avarice or ambition of individuals, un- 
der the false plea of paying more rent to 
the proprietor than the land could afford 
under the management of a resident farmer. 
From our own experience by this time, and 
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from the numberless for farms 
evinced on a late in the counties 
of Peebles and. Dumfries, we are not afraid 
to assert, that resident tenants are to be 
found in abundance, willing to pay as much 
for their farms as others give who live off 
them ; and as for the expense of farm-house 
and offices, parti cularly as “tr a uired upon 
¢ hill prvak prw the erection of these may be 
made a profitable investment of capital on 
the part of the proprietor. A man must 
pay house-rent somewhere, and he may do 
it on a farm, as well as in villages or towns. 
We have already given it as our opinion, 
that a landlord, in common justice, is not 
authorized to let his lands at “ rack-rent,”’ 
however willing people may be to take 
them at such a price,—drivin on a miser- 
able existence in poverty poe filth ; but a 
fair remunerating price to the one, and 
fair rent to the other, will cement that re- 
ciprocal interest and attachment, which is 
the strength, wealth, and safeguard, of 
every well-regulated community. Look at 
Ireland—miserable, rack-rented, and ‘ de- 
serted’ .Ireland——how the degraded pea- 
sant seeks to wrest from the miserable far- 
mer, not only the occupation of the land, 
but from the ‘ absent proprietor’ the very 

ion of it! How should we look in 
the Forest under the effect of similar com- 
motions ? And if these commoiions can be 
identified, even in part, with rack-rents and 
mismanagement of proprietors, why may 
not similar reasons produce similar effects 
at more distant times, even in the country 
which now affords secure and quiet habite- 
tions to those that yet remain ? 

‘¢ Upon the principle of ‘led farms,’ we 
have no doubt whatever; but with the as- 
sistance of such faithful " shepherds as are 
intrusted with the charge of those farms al- 
ready, we could manage a farm-stock, co- 
vering an extent of country on both sides 
of E —all the way from Etterick 
Pen to Abbot’s Ford, or perhaps below it ; 
and what would thén’ become’ of all our 
gallant yeomen, the heart and soul of the 
country, the terror of ‘her invaders; and— 
with the e constitutional pre- 
servers of our. liberties and independence ? 
The sooner, therefore, we see the whole of 
our farms, as opportunities occur, contain- 
ing once more the legitimate occupiers— 
in happy independence and faithful adhe- 
rence to the proprietors of the soil—not 
bachelors, but sires of an industrious, re- 
spectable, and virtuous population,—so 
much the sooner will every improvement 
arrive at perfection, and every article of 
produce, according to increased consump- 
tion, afford that rational return which arises 
from a just connection between produce and 
proper proportional demand. 

* To see w the honour and independence 
of landlord, farmer, and peasant, each in 
his several situation, with the progress of 
every internal improvement, is what we 
most ardently do desire; and with such 


fally-solicit-anss 
plans we have now ad the honou opt 


P With regard to the payin of rent 
according to the value of fan. Meche , he 
has the following observations, in which 
every man of sense and feeling must 
concur :-— 

“* Arable farms are always: subdivided 
into fields whose measurement is accurate. 
ly ascertained, and paid for accordingly; 
whereas our hills, ‘ in a state of mere open 
waste,’ are generally let according to..the 
number of sheep they are said to. contain, 
which must frequently be erroneous in the 
extreme ; especially after the eee a 
ment of some little improvement 
at the commencement of a lease, i 
by the liberality of the landlord. A = 
therefore, paid according to the’ value of 
produce, and that produce accurately un- 

derstood, would reconcile many difficulties, 
preclude many heart-burnings, and: con- 
firm that mutual interest between landlord 
and tenant, which is often more spoken of 
in moments of general hilarity, than at- 
tended to in point of fact. 

‘¢ There may be, and there actually are, 
differences of opinion upon the, subject of 
paying of rent according to produce ;,and, 
what is more ex’ , there are some, 


whose speculative habits or inclinations 


would prevent them entering upon the mea- 
sure at one time; while, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would rejoice 

roposal. So unsettled and so pi 

ble are the views of men in various stas 
tions of life, that even farmers themselyes 
have often been led; away and- deceived 
through the vain hepe of realizing sudden 
wealth, by grasping at numerous farms.or 
very extended operations, under the 
spect of improving times. Thus i is,:1 
when a farmer enters upon a lease at. 
he may conceive a moderate price, nothing 
short of ruin would induce him to alter the 
plan, and pay according to “produce, bes 
cause he would then know at once the 
amount of his annual profits; but on a 
sudden change in.the times, attended with 
the deteriorating effects which we have wits 
nessed of late years, there are many who 
would willingly. renounce their leases, and 
compound almost at any price to save them 
from that destruction which must happen 
to those who, without a great capital, con- 
tinue to pay a rent above the produce of 
the soil. 

**. Rent acco’ to uce insures to 
the tenant a roy Bi in- 
dustry ; and to the landlord, the - . 
ment of the fruits of o oi 
to the various degrees ndity or abun- 
dance which it hath pleased the Almighty. 
to bestow. But farmers are often too spe+ 
culative to make up their minds to pee 
tain’profit ; they say, ‘ we are only farm- 





ing for the landlord, not for ourselves ; we 
are his managers, not his ‘tenants; we risk 
our capital upon his ground at a certain 
price ; we can never make more of it; we 
are tied down and confined within a certain 
, and there we must remain without 
chance of ever ourselves.’ 

are their arguments when they look 
back to the occasional prosperity which has 
a — ed by individuals — 
years, in the. 

‘echiating ‘fa fertile. bi but uncultiy. ‘ands 
po ote and returning an unna- 


- nee the state 
: They fo that there never 
aoe = fame cots foe state of 
things as that which succeeded to the san- 
guinary revolution of France; one of the 
effects of which was, to derange 
all classes and orders of society,—to divert 
the regular course of commerce from. the 
ancient channels, and to give an — 
to the affairs of men in this country, which 
must naturally subside as order and regu- 
larity are resumed. One of the effects of 
these convulsions has been, to occasion a 
nn interchange of landed property, so 
in many instances the fortunate farm- 
ers have been enabled to purchase the lands 
formerly held, from al- 


encumbered with old Standing mort- 
gages or debts, and thus become the lairds 
themselves. No wonder, therefore, that 
the views of others rising in life, should 


receive a bias or impression from the pe- 
euliar circumstances which have been in 
ee ee rent ae 
3 but they must now remember, that 
the ‘ bubble has burst,’ and with the cause 
must cease the effect, leaving them, as their 
forefathers were, in the very creditable and 
situation of Bk1TIsH FarMm- 
ERs,—the very heart and soul of this glo- 
rious and still flourishing empire. Farm- 
ers, therefore, must be farmers; and the 
sooner they can unite themselves in a com- 
mon interest with their landlords, which 
shall secure the just rights and consequent 
of either party, so much the 
sooner will there be an end to that outcry, 
-_,' in the middle of ‘Pence and plenty, 
is anomalously termed + — dis- 
tress. 


satisfied with their proportion of the pro- 
duce; and a tenant need not aspire, in 
that » to be more free the 
from whom he holds his farm ; 

let the leases run as a security to quiet 

ion or assedation to the tenant, which 
Secures to him also a return for the value 


expended on the temporary improvement 
of the soil. 


ceeemeres neveninn te 
rietors su 

le widen the the awrabinien « 
wien abe t, Rhee been — 
spirit of heritors farmers 
weet, and it is much to be lament. 
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Drew. 
sol vapald LY the soddca and ncapested 
80 by m an 
depreciation in the value of costal bes 
duce ; and as many of them have entailed 
heavy burdens _upon their estates by such 
operations, it is clear that nothing but a 
long train of prudent and econoutical mea: 
sures can in any wise tend to redeem the 
original outlay, and so restore to the re 
prietors of the soil that degree of splendout 
which is due to their dignity and rank. 
But we protest vehemently against the too 
general system of seeking splendour ‘and 
economy united, by an expatriation from 
the ‘ land of our forefathers,” to the * lilied 
fields of France,’ or the still more fascina- 
ting enjoyments of her gay but licentious 
metropolis. Every man, woman, and child, 
has a right to travel; it is a duty even in- 
cumbent on the higher ranks of society, to 
make themselves acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs ef other countries, but 
not slavishly or conceitedly to adopt them. 
It strengthens the mind, matures the judg- 
ment, and dissipates prejudice and error by 
a rational intercourse with men of other 
countries ; but, above all, to a * Briton,’ 
it teaches him, when surrounded by the 
bayonets, prisons, and inquisitions of Con- 
tinental Europe, to admire, with holy re- 
verence, the deeds of his forefathers—to 
value that liberty of conscience and that 
personal independence which has been trans- 
mitted and held unimpaired to the present 
time ; and it ought, under such enjoy- 
ments, to stamp a pledge at his very ‘heart’s 
core,’ never to desert the land of his nati- 
vity, at her utmost need, for the tinsel 
splendour, acquired at a cheap and eee | 
rate, the pleasure or profligacy, vice 

» inherent in the very character 
of those continental states most approved 
‘and resorted to by our national absentees.”” 


There has been nothing said ‘more 
forcible than this, of all that has been 
said regarding the present distresses 
of the farming interest ; and when I 
couple it with what follows, I con- 
ceive that no more need be said by 
me to shew the sentiments of the ho- 
nourable author. 

“ It is very probable ons sheep-lands 
paying at this time the prices of ten years’ 
back, afford a rent perhaps beyond ‘their 
actual value, as things are; and when a 
tenant has accumulated a large profit, at 
the former expense of his landlord, we do 
not grudge him the pain of a certain dis- 
bursement ; but, in most instances, farm- 
ers have not saved that probable supera- 
bundant profit. It has either been wasted 
“4 improvident expense, or frittered away 

= A ame in unprofitable Speculation, 

these circumstances, it is impossible 
that the landlord can. reclaim any part of 
the past profits, without imposing utter de- 
struction wpon his ill-fated tenant ; and, 
indeed, whatever may be the amount of his 
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free as long as.it has not been 
Aw the profits of the land, we 
conceive, in all justice and humanity, let 
him, be ever so much bound b the legal 
ties of a lease, when a sudden continued 
depreciation of produce shall exist, that the 
landlord, under such circumstances, cannot 
be authorized to exact that which his land 
hath not positively produced. It may be 
argued, indeed, that a tenant takes his farm 
upon a lease with his eyes open; that a 
lease is a formal contract—an obligation 
binding both parties to abide for better or 
for worse e specified terms; and al- 
though is the case actually in fact, 
yet, when the general condition of the coun- 
try is so much deteriorated as to preclude, 
bi the part of the tenant, the ibility of 
that return w was looked 
oo at the commencement of the lease, and 
’ upon the faith of which rested all his cal- 
culations,—it is then full time, on the part 
of the landlord, to condescend to such terms 
as can alone insure a just and permanent 
rent to himself, and continued security to 
his tenant. A lease should never be look- 
ed upon as the medium of’ speculation be- 
tween the contracting parties; but as a 
to assedation, and the means of 
ent to the tenant—the laws of 
hypothec affording sufficient security to the 
landlord. If farmers, therefore, would con- 
descend to pay according to produce, and 
if the landlords would regulate their expen- 
diture according to a certain medium of 
income, as the ministers of the kirk are ob- 
Tiged to do, poe 3 would then participate in 
and eas in the value 
oft the produce of their lands, and be spared 
that inconvenience which resultsfrom a sud- 
den and serious diminution of their in- 
comes. 

** Postscript.—Since the foregoing pages 
were sent to the press, ‘the different banks 
have commenced discounting bills at four 
per cent., which, with the still further de- 
preciation of mountain produce, operates in 
some measure to derange the profits arising 
out of our former calculations. We may 
remark, however, that the value of labour 
as well as of material, has also declined ; 
and the very highest prices having been set 
against the improvements, we have nodoubt 
but, in most situations, they might be ac- 
quired, especially when the inclosures are 
laid together, at little more than one-half 
of the sums proposed. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the diminished return will be ba- 
lanced by the saving of expenditure, and 
we have still — us the HOPE of better 
prices, although the prospect undoubtedly 
is bad. Nothing at present is more worthy 
of our tion, than the sudden 
; and unexpected fall in the price of wool. 
It is allowed on all hands, that, during 
these last two years, the manufacturers have 
been constantly. employed at comfortable 
wages ; and, although the profits of ma- 
Nagement have not been very great, or even 
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them to have been small, it 
tat cack fully mon 


a reduce 


ty, when distress bears harder upon the 
farmer than the manufacturer, is a sop 
worthy of the fullest investigation, mage 
upon the principle of self-defence; but 
the view to future justice and preservation. © 
If this should prove to be the Tnnetehan 
bination, as many are of opinion; farmers 
must be more upon their guard for the fus 
ture ; but if it merely results from further 
depreciation throughout every ramification 
of the cade, freasthoune aghedih to gun 
article of manufactured produce, farmers 
as well as landlords must just patiently 
submit to their own and just eecoebn 4 
of the common distress, and endeavour, in 
the mean time, to submit to the legislature 
such plans as will tend rather to protect 
the growth of the home material, upon 
which the prosperity of nine-tenths of the 
nation depends, than to encourage thé’im. 
portation of similar commodity from fo- 
reign states, to the ruin of the 
of . of the soil, and all those ewer | 
the value of its produce for fey ep sup- 
port of their families and themselves, . 

“* We fearlessly assert, in spite of the 
manufacturers—and we wish them every rea- 
sonable success—that as long as the duty 
upon the raw imported material is so low 
as not to give a very decided preference to 
the growth of our own country, that’ the 
best interests of proprietor, farmer, and 
peasant, Pep ay tlhe enter 
numbers or whew} im that ofthe of small 
interest com of the proprie; 
tor, who up the dignity of 
character and of the crown EY ete farmer, 
who directs the toil of the husbandman i 
and of the peasant, whose strength and ho. 
nest industry provides for us the bread of ° 
life ; and from hich three claases Unie 
arise our statesmen, our soldiers, our sail- 
ors, and, above all, our Country Gen- 
TLEMEN—a denomination of resolute and 

iotic men, unknown 

erds of Continental Eu 
these, or any one of these, s 
the sake of eating 
rate, or of working up nyt both 
of which are a drug in their respective 
countries, and thereby maintaining an un- 
natural proportion of manufacturers—we 
fearlessly assert, again, that for such ‘pur- 
pose the best interests of the nation are sa- 
CRIFICED. Where is the benefit of cols 
lecting the whole fleeces of the world, and 
returning them in the shape of cloth, to the 
destruction of our own 3? Itisa 


sumption, again, depends upon the quan- 
13 
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pounds, shillings, and pence, of the va- 
: of the soil. If the coun- 

with corn or wool from 

then does the produce of our 

become a drug ;—the farmer 

ing for his crop, the proprietor 

d the peasant 

and his child- 

ipe of work, 


late mighty conflict in which we 

e must be a suspen- 

en the landed interest suffers, of 

home consumption which forms the 

is of our national p ity.— 

Hence desertion by the ‘ lords of the land,’ 
with ‘the. little they have left, to foreign 
climes—and hence a natural demoraliza- 
tion and tion of that national cha- 


prostra: 
racter, and that home-bred feeling, which 


6 Thirlstane, 6th Sept. 1822.” 

Thus, it appears, that during the 
short period that the work has been in 
the press, farm stocking has undergone 
a farther depreciation in price, and that 
to such an extent as to have deranged 
all the Captain’s nicely balanced calcu- 

the principle excepted. What 

isto be the end of this ruinous rise in 
ot of meter A lease-holders 4 
general, it is beyond our power to cal- 
culate; but at presentit ae that all 
farming, and sheep-farming in parti- 
cular wn to a mere humbug, and 
not} wasting words about, far less 
Ges wate. together with Messrs 
alfour and Clark’s best style of print- 
ing.’ Every farmer is either a bank- 
rupt in effect, or hanging on in a state 
of timid dependence, as completely in 
his laird’s' power either to ruin or save 
him, as ever the vassals of the Black 
yuglas were, or those of the ancient 
= ts of Saenee pei the most 
bitrary ages of the fe system. 
For the last twelve years, there has 
been no money made by farming. Put 
the good and the bad seasons, as to 
i and losses, over against each 
other, and it will soon appear that the 
balance is all on the wrong side ; and 
now things are fairly come to that rate 
of derogation, that a’state of villen- 
age must either return, cr the present 


[Feb 
race of farmers cease to exist as the 
occupiers of the larid. Were the pro 
prietors and their factors all to pay the 
same attention to the actual existin 
state of the country that the Hon. W. 
J. Napier has done, or were they even 
to be at pains to profit by his unso- 
phisticated observations and example, 
there might be some hope that the 
credit of this most valuable class of the 
community would still be preserved. 
But while these gentlemen are wasting 
their time, and the fruits of the farmer’s 
skill and industry, in a routine of ele- 

ant and fashionable arrangements afar 

om their native hills and valleys, per- 
haps arranging a whole train of win- 
ter’s amusement in Paris or in Rome, 
the ruin of their Lagi. hg only 
make an impression on their hearts, 
when it begins to make a palpable de- 
ficiency in their yearly incomes, and 
when the decay in the vitals of their in- 
heritance is too far gone to be retrieved. 

Now, Mr North, I need not inform 
you, for Peo will at once see, that I am 
a rude illiterate person, with a slight 
share of uncommon sense. You will 
therefore take the trouble to mark my 
article with the proper points, such as 
commas and periods ; about the inter- 
mediate ones I don’t care so much, 
But there is one fellow, shaped like 
Charlie’s wain, that asks questions, I 
forget his name, but he puzzles meé 
worst of all; I request you will put 
him always at the beginning of a ques- 
tion in ‘my essays, in place of settin 
him up at the end. . Because, in on 
ing, nobody knows where my question 
begins, and never suspects thatthe 
author is asking a query till he comes 
to the end of it. This is exceedingly 
awkward, and it is apparent to. me 
that there is something manifestly 
wrong or defective in the mode. For 
instance, you would write a sentence 
thus: ‘If the charms of variety are 
universal—if truth is most impressive 
told as fiction, and fiction most win- 
ning related as truth, then is not 
Blackwood’s Magazine the best. book 
in the world ?” How absurd! ? Where 
does the question begin ? Print all my 
articles in this latter way, let gramma- 
rians say what they will ; and if these 
rural disquisitions can be of any avail 
to you, you need not want plenty of 
them from your obedient, 


An Erreick SHernenn. 
Buccleuch, Jan. 8th, 1823." 
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Tue next morning, I went early to 
roo of 4 or . My 
ambition, m terary distinc- 
tion, had tcths asic revived by the 
kind ions of m 
man in black ; and I felt an elasticity 
in my soul, which seemed to bound 
with the idea of coming glory. But I 
met with the usual ill success at Mr 

"s door, and day after day I re- 
peated my attempt, but in vain. He 
never was at home. One day, after 
having appeared at his door the usual 
number of times, I nted myself 
again about four im the afternoon, and 
on receiving the same answer as usual, 
I broke out into an exclamation of de- 
spair.—‘“‘ I must see your master, or 
my MS.!” cried I: “ Give me back 


my property !—Where is my MS., 
sitrah ?” said I, laying hold. of the 
man by the arm. “ I know nothing 
about it !” said the fellow, disengagin 
himself from my —* T’ve tol 
my master’s not at home.” So 
saying, he shut the door again. I could 
not my vexation. ‘I'll. be 
bound,” said the hackney coachinan, 
“a bit of silver would open that door 
now.”—“ How do you mean ?”— 
“* Mean! Why, love you, you 
seem to know just nothing of any 
thing: Why, I mean if you had 
pou that powdered monkey, you 
would have found your way to his 
mastér before this, Tl warrant you !” 
* Do you think so?”— Ay, sure of 
it—now take up the knocker, instead 
of ringing at the bell, and give it two 
or three good raps like this ; otherwise, 
, he won’t come again, for I’ve 
a guess he’s tired of seeing our faces 
pte is Pak 
, and looked surprised to 
see me'still there. ‘‘ Here, friend !” 
said I, “ if you can procure me a sight 
of’ your master, or my MS., I will 
reward you 
some silver into his hand, which he 
received with the easiest air imagina- 
tile, )—* I have business of great im- 
with Mr ——, and must see 


friend, the . 


he is at leisure ; but he’s'so much ens. 
that he seldom receives any one 

in the morning.” So saying, he went 
and returned, telling me his master 
was dressing to go out, but I could 
pe eapecwaiemsipay: Wel os 
into an apartment, w. I sat. down, 
and surveyed every thing, whilst im 
expectation of the learnéd critic. It 
was a small study, filled with books, 
placed with little regard to order; and 
the table and the floor presented a he 
terogeneous ce of newspapers, 
= ys, neerets play- 
ills, &c. There wasa open om 


the table, in which he seemed to. have , 
been just writing; but my remarks 
were cut short by the entrance of the 
reviewer himself. He was a ok 


-look- 


ng 

of black ; but his appearance did not 
convey to me the idea of a 
He gave me a look of some astonish~ 
ment, and said—* Will 

me with your business, sir ?”—at the 
same time, in a hurried manner, bi 
gan to shut up his books, and to are 
range the things on the table. “ Most 
pat gen edhe 
come from av : 
this enlightened empire, attracted by 
the splendour of your fame, to pay 
mage at the shrine of criticism. I 
been directed to you as 
most eminent supporters of 
ble science, and have presented 
daily at your door ; but 
inaccessible, I left my 
hands of your domestic, 
entreating you to peruse 
“ T really am in haste, sir, and 
stay to hear a long story,” said the 
roe » ae! must call again.” 
continued I, laying hold of Iba D, 


f 
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handsome y,—(putting i 


im,”—** Indeed !” said the fellow, i 


“that makes a difference—I'll see if 
Vor. XIII. 
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deavoured. to convince him of his mis- 
I crave, sir—you much mistake the 
matter—only deign to give me your 
candid opinion of the merits of my 

mce—be not afraid to criti- 
cize at large, and freely, sir—you will 
find me very tractable.”—‘‘ I have 


not even seen your MS.,” said the re-. 


- Wiewer. “Oh, monstrous! monstrous ! 
What! not all this time?” —“ Harkee, 
sir,” rejoined he, “ I can hardly find 
time, between one avocation and ano- 
ther, to contribute my portion to our 
critical work. I dine with Kean to- 
day, and have promised to be behind 
the. scenes to see the new y- 
Besides, I know enough of le of 
kidney—because I am known to 
Cael genius, I am pestered from 
. morning to-night. I should not have 
&@ moment to myself.— What is your 
piece, sir?”—* It consists of many 
i sir.”—*‘ It does >—And do you 
it for the public or the closet ?” 

“For both, sir. It. will do equally 
well for neo oot will, I ap do 
something towards improving the mo- 
rals of the age !”—“ v well—very 
well—I dare say—which theatre do 
you offer it to?” —“ Theatre, sir! the 
theatre of the world !”—“ I can’t think 
— the devil aire apy wth. sir! Is 
it tragedy or comedy, or panto- 
mime ? what is ms sir ? Salk ies 
would you have with me?”—“ A play, 
sir y Tell write aplay !! No, 
indeed. My’work, which your servant 


attention being di- 
you then aliow me 
my MS., or 

it to you, that I 


m 

«wil 

request you t 
semtit ine. t0 - 


be certain ran — oem and 
secure your applause, before I publish 
me. joke, truly—an excel. 


lent idea—and very modest, into the 
bargain! What the devil could put it 
thy poor noddle, to come on such 

to me? Why, sir, I should 
Grub-Street pouring out its 

hordes upon me next morning ! 
your MS.! Why, you are one 
brazen-faced of all the au- 

ever had the good luck to see. 

in away—this intrusion 

secure my notice of your work ; 


/ 


The Auto-Bwgraphy of Timothy Tell. Chap. XIII. 
“* It.is no such assistance that: 
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and, take my word for it, my merry. 
old gentleman, before Christmas these 
Pious Pieces shall line the patty-pans of 
half the pastry-cooks of the me 

lis.. I wish you a very good day, sir.” 
— Not without giving me back my 
MS. ? I cannot think, sir, of depart- 
ing without it—Pray, sir, give it me 
back.”—** I know nothing of your 
MS.—I tell you I never reeeivetl it.” 
—‘* Indeed you did, sir!” said I, still 
holding him fast, “‘and a letter along 
with it.” Just then the servant came 
to tell him the carriage was at the 
door. ‘ Confound you,” said he to 
the man, “ for letting this scribbler 
into my study.”—“ Pray, sir,” conti- 
nued I, “ give me back my p: " 
or I must take the redress that the law 
will afford me.”—‘‘ The devil take you 
and your manuscript !” said the critic, 
in a trage. “Isu ou are 
the ae in the Gucnitone tithe that 
I heard something of from my man, 
who told me you had been pestering 
me for the last fortnight.”— (Now the 
whole village of Birchendale are ready 
to testify, that my coat was almost a 
new coat—not three years old.) 

All this time the reviewer was in 
very great wrath, tumbling over all 
the confused heaps of litter in the 
room. At length he opened a drawer, 
out of which came at last a large bundle 
of manuscripts.— Here, sir!” said 
he, flinging them towards me.— Now 
take your Piety and your Pieces out 
of my house—and never let them dark- 
en my doors again.” He then 
out of the room to the carriage, 
was off in a moment. 

The heap of MS. had fallen to the 

und with a noise, that went. to my 

I felt as if it had tolled the 
knell of religion and virtue—as th 
morality had received a mortal str 
in the insult and violence offered to my 
Pious Pieces. The sensations I expe~ 
rienced quite overcame me—I grew 
sick and giddy—my frame trembled— 
my knees shook—and I sunk down in- 
voluntarily, and supported my totter-- 
ing weight on a large folio, that was 
close Ae me. = eres MS. pa- 
pers lay at my feet, but I no power 
to touch oct the sacrilegious man- 
ner in which they had been treated 
annihilated all my faculties. Present- 
ly, the servant, who had been holding 
open the street door, expecting ‘me to 
follow his master out of the house, 
how came into the room, to see what 

10 
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was become of me. °.His entrance 
brought me to myself—shani 


e and in- 
recalled my scattered spi- 

rits—I snatched up the bundle, and, 
ering together the scattered leaves, 

tied ‘up the whele in my handker. 
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os: 
chief, and rushing into my hackney- 
coach, arrived in Pall- in: a! state 
of such perturbation, that I stole quiet- 
ar to my own chamber, unable to meet 
the observation of my friend and his 
family. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was some time before I could 
calm the agitation of my mind, or re- 
solve to open the parcel, and examine 
the state of my Pious Pieces, which, 
though the reviewer had professed not 
to have read, appeared to have been 
reduced to fragments, from the glance 
I had of its mutilated state. I sat 
down, and placing the packet on my 
knee,.I leaned my head mournfully 
on my two hands ; and if all must be 
confessed, (and why should age be 
ashamed of its natural weakness?) I 
shed some of the most bitter tears that 
had ever visited my time-worn cheek. 
I felt perfectly desolate—remote from 
-my ‘home and my family—which I 
had had the courage to quit, only by 
the aid of the enthusiasm which my 

success in the darling object 

of my ambition had excited in my 
mind. That enthusiasm was now 
converted into despair ; for repeated 
disappointment had deprived me of the 
last w of hope, that I should be 
to publish my work. Then 
the mortification I should endure on 
my return home—in meeting Lucy's 
inquiries—Will Wince’s. ridicule: all 
this, and more, came over my mind ; 
and every thought, as I revolved them, 
seemed armed with a scorpion’s sting, 
each more cruel than another. “ Alas!” 
cried I, in the transport of my grief, 

_ “where are my gay hopes, my am- 
bitious visions? Where is my splen- 
did ou my Pious Pieces, by 
Timothy Tell, master of the village- 
school of Birchendale? Where is the 
laudatory strain, the eloquent pane- 
gyric in the critical journals, the in- 
uiring, admiring, envying friends ? 

Where is the cotemporary honour, 

Saget renown, on which I 

.fondly reckoned? Oh! shall I return 
to my native home, and my native 
.dust, alike unhonoured, undistin- 
— as though no ideas had ever 
‘ ined my mind, beyond those 

which. any common schoolmaster 

might ‘have boasted? And thou much 
injured MS., companion of my 


t 
and better days, for whose sake ~ 


I took this pilgrimage, how 
large a share of indignity has fallen to 
thy lot! Luckless roy ae of an ill- 
starred father!”—I know not how 
long I should have continued to pour 
forth the expressions of my grief, had 
not a Fe loud knock at my door 
startled me, and, looking up, I saw 
Mrs Hyson enter.—‘‘ Mr Tell,” said 
she, rather abruptly, ‘‘ I am come:to 
trouble you on.a little matter of busi- 
but I'm ‘oliged neh plo: seen ; 
hut I’m obli to to my. 

as my husband chooses to call a to 
account for my extravagance, as 
calls it; but I told Mr Hyson 
Saturday, when your first week 
up, that it was better to settle, as: 
might not think of it, not being 
to these things. But as your 
night is up to-day, I came to tell 
that we don’t give any credit. 
** Credit, ma’am! Credit, what !—I 


disadvantage? (for it struck me a ru~ 
mour of my reception with the ze- 
viewer might have reached 
What have you heard, ma’am?”— 
Seats. Mr agg I’ve 

ing ; but I say, when a person don’t 
pay his debts, why, ’tisn’t like a gen- 
tleman: that’s all.”—‘* What do 
mean, ma'am? I don’t owe a. far- 
thing in the world; never did: it's 
quite contrary to my practice. It is 
my mania, ae to a no man 
any thing; and I ve it 
= em boys “as Birehendale to wet in 

eir copy-books ; it’s a very 
one.”—"* This is fine talking, =. 
pie you; when Le bre = 

ings in use a fortnight, we’ 

not touched a shilling of your 
It-an’t friendly, Mr Tell ; 
said to my husband. But he was 
going out hi , and bid.me 
to you about it.”—I had-been so 
derstruck by this speech, that I could 
not utter a syllable ; my tongue seem-~ 


ed zed. At I said, 
sal ee Bay, be. 4 


gar 


E 


aft 


| 


iE 


by: lodgings i? Is ne 
oe And did not Ss. 


~ 





husband? And did not he tell 
the I was welcome? os ba 
iistake, madam ; depend upon it.”— 
“ Mistake, sir? No, truly; no mis- 
take at all. Visit, indeed !—welcome! 
And so you are welcome to our lodg- 
ings, as long as you choose to pay the 
price for them; and cover 
Spe gokart Sap 
“hice, ‘ , elegant 
oe and into 
bargain: If you are not satisfied, 
you can go elsewhere.”—*“ Peace, 
womau,” said I, when I could stop 
her loquacity; ‘I will settle this 
matter with your husband. I am 
busy ; pray, leave me.”—She flounced 
of the room, saying something 
about ungenteel, which I did not un- 
derstand. She had left me an addi- 
tional subject of distress to ponder 
To think that I had been li- 
unconsciously at the weekly ex- 
pense she mentioned ; and that, too, 
when I had thought myself indebted 
‘ teful hospitality ; 

y reminded of m 
aps, of being 
unwilling : this was 
toomuch. I immediately investigated 
the state of my finances, and found, 
to-my great dismay, it was totally in- 
sufficient to defray an expense of 
which I had so little dreamed, and to 
carry me back into Cumberland, to 
that home after which I felt such an 
indescribable ore My thoughts 
werg brooding, in m anger, against 
a> whole race — reviewers, when 

‘were interru y hearing m 
friend: Hyson’s voice. I -went to bin 
immediately, and briefly told him all 
heard from his wife, and I 
know if it was not a mis- 
Mr Hyson looked confused ; 
stammered a good deal; said he 
not wish to hurry me ; that if a 
days made any «difference to me, 
could wait ; hoped his wife had 
iven offence ; they were not at 
of my not paying them ; but 
running away 
> an as I. knew of 
the town, something might happen to 
y knows—“ life’s very un- 
» and-you’re an old man, Mr 
though hearty, I daresay ; but 
» if any thing should hap- 
my wife says, (it’s her idea,) 
‘m,sure I hope it won't; but if it 
a _ know, that sort of 


au 


EE 
: 


al 
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cost—"—* A funeral !” cried I, horri- 
fied. ‘‘ Do you think I’m so near my 
end as that? No, no; I hope’to lay 
Rene bones in a better place than in 
this vile town of yours.”—‘“ I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure I did not-mean 
—I only meant to say, if you were to 
meet with any accident, or if you were 
to be ill, or get into debt, and cla 

into prison, why, I say I should feel 
awkwardly placed as your landlord 
80 little as you seem to have with you 
to make up for any trouble. No:ofs 
fence, I hope. A tradesman can't be 
blamed for looking after his interest, 
for his family’s sake.” —‘‘ Oh no, not 
at all,” said I, fully comprehending 
his whole meaning at last. ‘I’m 
glad I now understand you, Mr Hy- 
son. You need be under no appre~ 
hension; I shall quit London to- 
morrow morning for ever. I am the 
less obliged to you; and perhaps that 
suits me just as well.” —TI then 

he would give -me my bill for board 
and lodging, as I was unwilling tore- 
main a moment longer in his debt. He 
seemed glad to go out of my presence, 
and sent his wife with the aecount’; 
which, when I had discharged, I 
found I had not more than a few shil- 
lings left to defray the expenses of 
my journey home. I would have 
sooner died than have asked a loan of 
so narrow-minded a friend as I had 
found Hyson to be; and for some 
time I was lost in doubt what to do, 
and sat gazing at my empty purse in 
mute despondency. But presently 1 
thought of my friend, the man in 
black ; and I at once determined to 
apply to-him, on the strength of his 
kind offer, for thesum I wanted. I 
went immediately to his house, and 
was fortunate enough to find him ‘at 
home. He received me very kindly, 
and immediately offered me any sum 
I wished, saying, he was happy in 
having an opportunity of serving me. 
I borrowed five pounds, which was 
more than sufficient, but he would 
not allow me to have a less sum ; and 
I promised I would remit the same to 
him the moment I arrived at home. 
He said, smiling, “ That all hé wish- 
ed was a copy of my intended publi- 
cation, which would gratify him in- 
finitely more.”—I was too much mor~ 
tified, to Any him what bad oecurred 
since we last met ; and again thanking 
him, I departed, charmed with«his 
generosity and benevolence, ~~! -: 
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' Hyvsow was abundantly civil the rest 
of the day, but I was too much hurt 
to feel towards him as before ; and I 


felt that our friendship was snapt for bega 


ever. I was only anxious to quit a 
house and a city where I had suffered 
tolletupenpeetin eoiommmeann 
‘up my 8, secured m 
in en L threw nome | 
into -bed, overcome with the various 
emotions of the day. At an earl 
pe I rose op a yo heart, wit 
e prospect of a , solitary journey 
before me, witietiee one exhilarating 
vision of enthusiasm to cheer me on 
my way. It is true, the very idea of 
once more seeing my home, of tracing 
each well-known spot, and embracing 
my beloved Lucy, the only prop of 
my declining years, filled my heart 
with unspeakable pleasure ; but even 
this delightful.emotion was mingled 
with the bitter leaven of mortification. 
I dreaded her questions.and her grief 
when she should hear the result of 
my enterprize. I feared lest she should 
undervalue my talents as an author ; 
for I knew that the publication of my 
book would have increased her vene- 
ration for iny abilities, and her attach- 
ment to my person.—But now, might 
she not call them in question? And 


should the affair be talked of in the: 


! There was. misery in the 
thought: .Revolving these melancholy 
ideas, I dressed myself, and, with an 
un able emotion, I lifted my 

et of MS.,: just as it was, still 
wrapped in the handkerchief, into my 
portmanteau, and then hastening 
down, I walked, accompanied by Hy- 
son, to the coach-office, in a sort of 
stupor, and scarcely answered a word 
to-all he said. I shook hands at part- 
ing with him ; and, ‘ Friend Hyson,” 
said I, “I like to return good for 
evil; and, therefore, let me entreat 
you to listen to the words of a friend 
whom you will never see more. I 
hope, at least, I shall never again be- 
hold.this iniquitous city, alive or dead. 


And let me exhort you, as-the angel I 


did Lot, to depart out of: it, you and 
all your family, lest destruction come 
upon you ; which, sooner or later, it 
certainly will. And now farewell.” 
—Just as I had speken, the coach: 
drove off ; and I was concerned to see 
an ineredulous smile on my friend's 
face. I was-so buried-in.my thoughts 
fer a considerable time, that I made 


CHAPTER Xv. 
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no observation of any 

me; and it was not till we long 
left the outskirts. of Londen, 

n to feel somewhat revived: 
dening. sight: of green: Aelde: eas 
ening sight of green : I 
could not regain my cheerfulness, 
though I was sensible of the beauty 
of the morning, and the 


Arabia, for it smelt like my own na~ 
tive village. But my heart was dead 
within me; and the gratification 
which these objects gave to my out. 
ward senses, did not communicate one: 
single sensation of pleasure to which: 
my heart responded. How often was: 
I reminded on Nag me the cruel: 
loss of my watch, for which, by the 
—e force of a - 
searching, to mar! Ow progress: 
of tiene, am was again and again. bit~: 
terly undeceived. I had e 
the pleasing burden of my treasured» 
MS. for a load of care which did,’ 
indeed, weigh heavily on my breasts: 
Overwhelmed with my sorrows, I paid: 
no attention to any thing around mei‘ 
I heard a hum of voices amongst:the» 
passengers ; but I distingui > HO~r 
thing, and I never my mouth: 
from the time I- left London: till we) 
reached Carlisle, and I was set: down’ 
at the very — from whence I had: 
departed. I descended rd 
the coach, 1 found myself stiff and be«* 
numbed, and I endeavoured to shake’ 
off the stupefaction which still hung» 
over my faculties. It was a» 
evening, and I determined to ¥ ; 
home, where, in spite of my mixed» 
feelings, I 7 to arrive ; and 
step that I advanced nearer to ity Is 
found my griefs gave way. before:the» 
happiness of once more reaching'that» 
dear spot. I rere RET wr 
spring up within me ; and, leaving my 
portmanteau to be brought after me,» 
I set re ne wa My limbs® 
were weary, and my sddppragt 
seemed sometimes to reel rather-than* 
to walk. I did not see my road; and 
hardly know howit that I did: 
not-miss it. How a 
feelings on my return, to those 
had su me in the outset of my? 
pilgrimage’ I had fondl Te=: 
turn with Honour and Profit: for my* 
handmaids ; and now I was retracing» 
my former steps, overcome'with every: 
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mortification—my pridehum- 
Eid —my ambition, sieneod —m 
‘empty— | 
of b here I 
Sid Setened 0c Onl bencrolent review 


friend. _ I hastened on, trying, in the 
ae pace, to over- 
come this tide of bitter reflections, till 

in full view of my own village 
and my own beloved white house, 


[Feb. 
next door to Mr Huffskin the saddler’s. 


' I stretched out my arms, as if to em- 


brace it ; and the rapturous sensations 
of return to peace and domestic comfort 
overcame every other. I could not stand 
up against the sudden revulsion of my 
feelings ; and while I was yet strain- 
ing my dim eyes to a clear perception 
of the well-known objects, a faintness 
came over me, and just as I reached 
my own door, I fell exhausted, before 
I could make an effort to open it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


xNow not how long my swoon 

, but when I came to myself, I 
found I was in my own parlour with 
Lucy and my old house-keeper, bend- 
ing over me in the greatest consterna- 
tion: I tenderly embraced my niece, 
who welcomed me most affectionately, 
and anxiously enquired into the cause 
of the state in which they had found 
me. I attributed it to the long journey 
T had taken by day and night, and de- 
sired to go to as speedily as i- 
ble ; lel was toe much stains ond may 
spirits and strength too much over- 


strained; to admit of sleep ; no refresh- 
—— visited my eyelids ; I toss- 


and turned in a kind of agitated 
rest ; dreams and phantasies haunted 
i ;,and in the morning I was 
»a high fever. I raved in my deliri- 
and I was told my head ran upon 
all:my late calamitous adventures. I 
talked of nothing but London, and cri- 
ties, and , and reviewers.— 
Sometimes I roared for my watch— 
sometimes for my MS. Now, I threat- 
ened—anon, implored; sometimes I 
of my niece, or one of my 
domestics, and demanded my father's 
watch, with loud and violent menaces ; 
at others, by a quick transition fre- 
quent in delirium, my disordered ima- 
transformed the wrinkled old 
‘woman into a reviewer. “ Think not, 
vile: critic,” cried i * think mot to 
escapemy vengeance !”—and so sayi 
acm ae a the old dame “as 
hug as “nearly introduced her to 


the shades below. But the strength of paired 


fever is short-lived, and the good wo- 

man extricated herself from my gripe, 

= Seanen hurt a i ee 
i sometime in this deplora 

state; and I know not what most con- 

to my recovery—whether na- 

ture, or art, or both, or neither—for I 


do to any know in the. 
saaiadtdenee, basen: — to say, 


‘ 


lived and done well for 60 and odd 
ears, Without seeing a doctor, or know- 
ing what it was to want one. However 
this be, my appointed hour was not 
come ; my fever died, and I lived—my 
niece watched by my bed-side, nor 
ever left me, till she saw reason once 
more begin to dawn, and fairly esta- 
blished in my poor brain. ‘Then came 
broths and jellies, and sweets and bit- 
ters, and cooling and stimulating 
draughts, and every imaginable device 
for greasing the wheels of returning 
health ; however, thank heaven, I out- 
lived it all. I breathed again ; I look- 
ed round me; I saw and knew every 
object aright ; I felt once more at 
home ; once more an object of care and 
tenderness to human beings ; and this 
delighful sensation was, and did more 
for me, than all the cookery with which 
my chamber was crowded ; and when 
poor Lucy saw me revive at the sight 
of her cup of cordial, she gave the 
raise to the potency of her prescri 

aon esiotadalions hot it was ae kind 
hand that bestowed it, which cheered 
my heart, and made her medicine an 
infallible febrifuge. But as I advanced 
in convalescence, so I gradually re- 
gained the recollection of all the cir- 
cumstances that had caused my illness. 
—These unwelcome remembrancers 
came over my mind painfully, one by 
one, like unwelcome visitants from a 
remote country, to remind me that 
something unpleasant had happened, 
of which the recollection had been im- 
ired. _ I resisted, and barred out 
their entry as long as I could ; but 
oo would come, and I was fain to be- 
wail my calamities even in the delight- 
ful hours of convalescence. One. of the 
most agreeable circumstances of my 
illness was, that it saved me the mor- 
tification of telling my. tale to Laicy ; 
for during my delirium +I-had disco- 
vered all, or nearly all, I' had to re- 
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late ; and Lucy, with na quickness of 
affection, perceiving painful these 
recollections were, never pressed them 
upon me. 

One day, I had left my sick-room, 
and was enjoying, for the first time, 
the fresh air in my little arbour at the 
bottom of the garden, when I thought 
Iw summon courage to look at 
my packet of MS. which had remained 
un , and still tied up in the 
handkerchief, and of which I dreaded 
to see the ruins displayed. But I now 
determined to investigate the contents, 
and the extent of the injury done, and 
by carefully collecting and arranging 
the fragments, endeavour to obtain a 
resuscitation. I bade Lucy bring me 
the parcel ; and desiring to be left to 
' my solitude, I began slowly to scruti- 

nize the contents. When I had untied 
the wrapper, I found # heap of loose 
; but they were evidently not 
in my hand-writing, but in that of va~ 
rious persons. Looking a little further 
I discovered my own MS. sealed up 
with my letter enclosed, just as [ had 
sent it to Mr ——. My surprise was 
great ; and I was rejoiced to find my 
work unhurt; what then could the 
paper be? On examination, I found 
them to be letters ; and they appeared 
to consist of a co mdence with the 
‘conductors of the —— Review. Some 
had been opened and torn ; some were 
still sealed, as though carelessly thrust 
into the drawer, as things of no con- 
sequence. I serupled about readi 
them ; I overcame my delicacy, 
was led on from one to another, ama- 
zed at the evidence they produced of 
the tyranny exercised in the world of 
letters. .The more I read, the more I 
sympathized with the suffering tribe 
of authors, whose complaints ef the 
bitter injuries inflicted on them, seem- 
ed to pass ded, their claim for 
justice unheeded. Many of the let- 
ters had evidently not been read. I 
doubt if any of them had ever been 
answered. In compassionating the 
sorrows of these afflicted persons, I 
lost the keen sense of my own morti- 
fications ; and whatever of comfort is 
to be derived from having many com- 
panions in misfortune, I enjoyed to the 
utmost. I felt my zeal, my ardour, 
in the common cause, inflamed to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. I revelled 
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pursuit, and summoned Lacy, to 
the house, I carefully locked ao 
new — a 
ser, at the next opportunity. next. 
day I resumed tats a ah and I. 
was sitting in reverie, 
by the manuscripts, when my poor. 
cousin, Will Wince, burst into. the. 
room, whom I had not seen since his, 
own discomfiture, when I -left him: 
smarting under the injury he had re-; 
ceived from our, now, common enemy, 
«‘ Ah! Will,” said I, somewhat con- 
fused, and endeavouring to conceal my 
heap of papers, “ I have not seen you 
many : ng day ; but, believe me, I 
sincerely sympathize in your distress, 
which Iam An cestieal was in nowise 
by your own fault; for you must know, , 
Will, I have learnt by bitter experi-. 
ence how misplaced wasthe confidence, 
how blind the adoration, which I for- 
merly paid to these idols of my unin-. 
formed credulity.”——“ You surprise 
me,” said Will,—* how has this re- 
volution been worked in your mind? 
When I last saw you, you would ad- 
mit of no ap from ese righteous. 
judges,” said he sneeringly. “Iam 
curious to hear what has wrought this. 
miraculous conversion.”—~ Truth,” 
said I, “‘ Will, truth is resistless, and. 
must force its way, though it be for.a 
while obscured by the densest fog with.. 
which ignorance can envelope it.”—; 
*€ Yes, cousin, I confess my error, and 
you to pardon the tt ot of my 
judgment, as far as regarded your- 
self, in your encounter with these. 
dictators of literature, whom I had, 


in the perusal of these documents, and morals. 


pondered over many plans of mutual 
vireta thet floated 2 yugh my mind. 
An my 








vistoh and . 


encomium, 
ted critics, 
even to look’ at 
assured them of 
cation.” I then related to 
hole history of my journey, 
circumstances atte it ; 
him the papers which had 
y come into my possession. 
istened with the utmost atten- 
e exhorted me to take courage, 
to take to heart any thing that 
** I too,” said he, “am 
since we last met. I mind 
fellows now no more than I 
a flea-bite ; and I can’t help 
ing whenever I think of the dis- 
elt on my first encounter with 
Print away, cousin, and never 
’em ; and if you don’t meet with 
lay, why, I think you have got a 
y for them ; so take 5 eee 
your work go forth fearlessly 
world. I am now in corres- 
with my London bookseller ; 
you will engage for the Y 
ve an excellent opportunity of 
¢ itting the MS. to town, and 
you will soon have the satisfaction of 
sone yourself in print.”——“ Ah! but, 
Nill, what mercy can I expect after 
such a reception ?”—‘‘ Never mind 
that, coz, ‘twas a wild out-of-the-way 
scheme, which, if I had been near you, 
I should have persuaded you to aban- 
. Give me your MS., and Fl 
take it entirely upon me.”—~ How 
shall I feel when the fatal die is ac- 
tually cast, and my name stalks through 
theworldin day-light?”—* And 
what then—besides, I’m told, it some- 
Aimes gives a wonderful celebrity to a 
work, if it is very unmercifully dealt 
with by these worthies ; so fear nb- 
thing ; their praise or blame will equal- 
ly serve you ; and then you can come 
out with these fragments from the cri- 
”—*< Oh, Will, you 
would not have me become a tell-tale. 
Consider how I obtained these docu- 
ments.”——““ Never mind ; I’d shame 
the rogues. Let me conjure you to- 
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trast me with your work ; it shall be 
out in a trice. Think of your fame, 
our accession of reputation ; —= aca- 
emy will-become one of the most 
noted amongst the British seminaries, 
an university perhaps, who knows? 
Hang the reviews ; set up for yourself, 
man, and you'll always find enough 
on your side.” I was charmed with 
these intoxicating ideas ; and his con- 
fidence inspired mine. Still, I paused 
and trembled. The terrible phantom 
of criticism had still power over me, 
though its influence (like that of other 
apparitions) was lessened by the pre- 
sence of another person ; and that 
other so encouraging to the underta- 
king as my coz. ‘‘ Where is the MS.?” 
said he. “ Here,” said I, timidly draw- 
ing it from its hiding place. “A very 
fair MS., by heaven ! and it shall be 
printed too, if my name is Will 
Wince.” TI hesitated, but gradually 
held -less and less tight the packet, 
which at first I had firmly grasped, in 
withholding it from Will's impetuous 
hand. And at length I loosened iten- 
tirely, and it remained fast clasped in 
my cousin’s gripe. The moment was 
important, and fraught with conse- 
quences. Will soon quitted me, de- 
siring I would not be impatient, ashe 
would return as soon as possible ; and 
I followed him with my eyes as:long 
as I could, scarcely able to believe that 
a transaction so important had taken 
place in so few minutes. I now grew 
rapidly strong, and threw off the last 
vestiges of indisposition and nr agar 
much to Lucy's disquietude; who 
would fain have kept me much lon 
on slops and jellies. Will soon in- 
formed me that my work was in the 
press, and might be shortly expected 
to ue I passed the intermediate 
period of suspense in that state of ap- 
prehension which hovers betwixt hope 
and fear, reaching the extremes of nei- 
ther ; but my constitution inclined me 
most to the former, and I should cite 
Pog as one of the happiest eras of my 
e 


‘ CHAPTER XVII. 


a cheerful blaze, and as I was watch- 
ing the- drizzling of the rain, which 
seemed to enhance the value'of my in« 
door comforts, I descried Will trotting 
briskly up the lane; with an 

which plainly betokened good. “ 
must be rae news,” said I, which’ 


through: such 
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inher. tie; ’tis a good, friendly: crva- 
;” and I anticipated with a flush- 
ed countenance the whispers of fame 
which he was conveying to me. He en- 
tered, but his first words damped my 
hopes.—‘ Well, cousin,” said he, “ ’tis 
even as you expected— War, war, war ! 
remorseless war! be now our cry.”— 
** For Heaven’s.sake! what is it you 
mean ?” And I felt the life-blood for- 
sake my cheek. - ‘‘ Aye, indeed, it is. 
too true—they’vedealt with you, much 
as they’ve done with me ; so, I sup- 
pose, we may now both go howling 
to the deserts together—Come, come, 
don’t look so. pale, coz; here, take a 
cordial draught, man ;” and he poured 
out a full glass of brandy, which, in 
the consternation of the minute, I 
swallowed to the last drop. ‘ Look 
here, see,” said Will, pulling a parcel 
of books out of his great-coat pocket, 
** the cruel dogs—I declare, coz, m 
wrongs sit quite lightly on my mind, 
now I see how much worse they've 
treated you. Political subjects, you 
know, are likely to give rise to a dif- 
ference of opinion ; and I ascribe my 
failure and their acrimony wholly to 
my dissent from their political creed. 
But here you see how they deal with 
you ; and your epistle, dedicatory and 
deprecatory of their high and mighty 
wrath, they spurn in foto, and you 
come off never a whit the better for it. 
See the bitter irony of this paragraph 
—the pleasant rascals—with what an 
air of ease and complacency do they 
deal about wounds and death ! Here, 
cousin, really if you only look impar- 
tially at this, only divest yourself for 
a moment of the feeli of an author, 
(you know we have credit of be- 
ing a little irritable,) and this will di- 
vert you amazingly. Only hear this: 
* Mr Timothy Tell’s morality seems io 
"us to he a little musty—his piety rather 
thread-bare. However, we hope that in 
the sober qualities of dulness and insi- 
pidity, there lurks no poison to counter- 
act the decent tendency of his precepts.’ 
Very sly that, isn’t it? and very droll ; 
but, look.here, at you again—oh, the 
rogues k.—‘ And though we have our 
doubts of the probability of the very ‘ ex- 
tensive influence’ of his writings, on the 
minds and morals of mankind, which the 
author coniemplates ; yet, when we con- 
sider the eagerness with which he seems 
to grasp at the literary laurel, and the 


rage wich seems to animate himself, as 
‘well as miltitudes of others, for scrib- 
Vor. XII. 
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Mr Tell and his rality, as well as the 
reading public, on the | nce 
of harmless stupidi ich pervades 
is work ; and which, we are yi 
infinitely too pious not to prefer to 
witty wickedness of the eo er. 
ish severe thet, cousin, isn’t it—ha- 
ha-ha! but, egad! not ill-written, 
and t enough taken in one way 
—ha-ha-ha! Does it not amuse you? 
—‘ Yes, indeed—he-he-he !” said I, 
very gravely ; or, rather in an accent 
of despair. ‘“ Why, my good coz— 
what can be the matter here? do take 
another drop of life—for it seems fail- 
ing you ;” and he poured me another 
glass of sheer Nantz, which I gulped 
own. “ Why, what nerves you must 
have—this London journey has shaken 
yo to pieces; but now just let us 
ook—here ’tis again—by my soul, but 
it’s quite amusing to see the grave im- 
pudence of these men. a book 
such as yours too—subject and all 
considered—it is too bad—here, ‘ We 
gather that Mr Tell resides in the re 
tired vales of Cumberland ; and we la~ 
ment that the whispers of literary am- 
bition should have found their way to 
his ear.. But we are disposed to.part in 
perfect friendship ; and we hope he will 
not throw himself into one of the nei, 
bouring lakes, if we tell him in 
dence, that we think he had better 
teu i. brandish the ris poy f 
quill ; for, though 
the exercise of the former useful auwili- 
ary of learning all his life ; yet he may 
not, on that account, have the better taste 
ied to himself.’ 
That touch at the Pedagogue’s notamiss 
—ha-ha-ha !”—‘* And, ha-ha-ha !” 
re-echoed I now, as loudly as Will; 
for I had, to relieve the agony 
every sentence gave me, p 
nically, as it were, to pA sae and 
I was now perfectly intoxicated.— 
‘‘ That's my fine w,” said Will, 
«Tm gin to sce, you, Seemen, nese 
from the bottom of your heart—-that, 
flush of indignation becomes yao 
you won’t tamely put. by this nt, 
surely, coz?”—‘* Affront!” cried I, 
“T, the son of A Tell, the de- 
carmen from the great bel ee Tells | 
that glorious champion of liberty, ia 
—that—I—a Tell, peo by such an af- 
front ; (for whenever I had by chance 
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forebade when I was perfectly sober.) I 
say, amwer me—was not my father of 
the Mustrious blood of the Tells—my 
a er, my great, great—I don't 
p how many great grandfathers, 
all Tells—and am not la T es, 
and these insignificant upstarts shall 
find me a Tell—they shall know what 
it is to rouse blood like mine.— What 
J thine warts if Is it an of- 
ce unbecoming my high descent? Is 
Spader toute then * ified em- 
? Is not the rod the sceptre 
of ....0f.... learning? And they 
shall feel it,” cried I, thumping on the 
table with such violence, that I over- 
set it, and the empty brandy bottle 
and glasses clattered to the ground. 
“ Bravo, bravo!” eried Will, clapping 
me-on the back, “ I like your spirit— 
I didn’t know ’twas in you—Let ’em 
know whom they have dared to attack 
it is not for blood like ours, as i 

{to be'spurned—” “ Spurned,” cri 
rile Who's he that talks of spurning 
—Yes, I feel my father’s noble spirit 
rising in my breast—I feel the enthu- 
siasm—the patriotism of all my an- 
cestors, and of great William him- 
self; mounting in my heart—~ “‘ Up- 
on my soul it must have been capital 
randy that ‘of yours,” said Will— 
“ Like that great hero,” continued I, 
“will I draw my bow against these 
dding- headed caitiffis —and 
xy shall be smitten in the valley of 
Askalon —the eagles—the monsters— 
The monsters—I mean the critics— 
where was I—I mean”—Will began to 
the disorder of my senses as 
well'as of my metaphors, and he con- 
tented himself with exhorting me not 
to let my just resentment evaporate 
in empty ebullitions, but to consider 
in-what manner effectually to redress 
our common grievances, and he left 
me for the present under the care of 
niece, to recover from the effects 

my unusual excess. 

‘hen my brain was relieved from the 
fumesof the brandy, I still continued to 
_ view the subject in the same light—T 
mused upon every mode of compassing 

i , and revolved all means pos- 
sibleand impossible with incessant anx- 
iety. It a. that I wasrecreating 

mind with the'examination of one 

Be a Lights, bn 
at ~openin e new month, 
_ diffuse such Farceabic- er 

- and delight, (I mean your admirable 
| work, eed Mr North, which has 
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for years formed my chief ~~ 
when it sudde echiived to me 2 
I might, through that popular publi- 
cation, give a wide circulation to the 
history of my wrongs—adding also, 
the letters of which I became possess- 
ed, as before related, which hy seg 
= Tam oe mae re ot aa the in-~ 
ignation and sympathy ofa generous 
public. With this view, then, and 
with the hope of animating the na- 
tural courage of genius, and of revi- 
ving the drooping spirit of modest 
merit, I have resolved to take arms 
under the shield of the renowned 
Christopher, whose enlightened pages 
find their way to every part of the 
British Empire—the frowning effigies 
of Buchanan shall, like the head of 
Medusa, petrify to silence the most 
daring champion amongst the enemy. 
I shall have the voice of every descrip- 
tion of author, (no small class of men) 
and I trust I shall also have the favour- 
able ear of the most enlightened publige 
that it was ever the felicity of author to 
address. And, now, gentle and court- 
eous reader, who have so condescend- 
ingly attended me through my His- 
tory, let me entreat you, ere I take 
my leave, if haply my “ Pious Pieces” 
should encounter your eye, to peruse 
them with candour and indulgenee. 
To your wisdom and impartiality, I 
a 1 in full security, that your ver- 
dict will be in my favour. 
To you, much revered Mr North, 
E bid a respectful farewell. I shall 
be proud, indeed should my labours 
tend in any degree to emancipate the 
minds of a thinking Public from the 
vile thraldom in which the Literary 
Tyrants would fain hold them—and 
should you, Sir, bestow your appro- 
bation on this my truly patriotic ef- 
fort, it will gratify my highest ambi-g 
tion, console me for my past misfor- 
tunes, and cast a ray of sunshine u 
on the evening of my life, before the 
film of age shall quite dim my lack- 
lustre eye, or chill the current of m 
hot-vulgar blood. I am, Sir, wit 
every sentiment of respect, your much 
crossed and buffetted, but very obe- 
dient humble admirer and servant, 
Trmotny Tet. 


~ P. S.—In justice to my~ worthy 
cousin, Will Wince, I am bound to 
acknowledge myself much indebted 
to his assistance in drawing up this 
narrative. 
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. 
MID 


SYSTEM OF DRS GALL: AND SPURZHEIM. . 


Secrion II.—Feeling. _ 
(Continued from our last.) 


We endeavoured, in our last Num- 
ber, to analyze Messrs Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s general abstract doctrines, rela- 
tive to Sentiments and Propensities— 
and we concluded with a promise, to 
hold up to the view of our readers, the 
faculwy of Acquisitiveness, or Covetive- 
ness, as affording rather a rich and cu- 
rious specimen of the rest of its kind. 
We therefore qrsened at once to give 
Mr Combe’s nition of Covetive- 
ness. 

It is that faculty, he says, “ the 
function of which is to produce ~ 
propensity to acquire in general, an 
which is Tratified by the ‘ar act of 
acquisition, without any ulterior ob- 
ject.” Now, truly we are not a little 
afraid, lest any serious argument, on 
the subject of a statement like this, 
should sound in the ears of most of 
our readers, as something allied to 

ue. But the sharpest arrows 
of wit have already assailed the phre- 
nologists, without penetrating their 
armour of solemn and imperturbable 
vity. We are determined, there- 
ere, to wield, till the end of the com- 
bat, the heavier weapons which we 
have taken into our hands. 
~Can there be any of our readers, 
whom it is necessary to inform, that a 
mere propensity to acquire cannot be 
ascribed to man, consistently with com- 
mon sense ? If there is such a one, we 
would simply ask him, what feeling 
he has-ever experienced, or what ac- 
tion he has ever performed, that indi- 
cated a desire to fave what he did not, 
atithe time, believe to be good for him ? 
Can he, or can the phrenologists, real- 
ly have forgotten, that ‘a desire to 
acquire, without any ulterior object,” 
must necessarily be gratified by all 
things alike; without any regard to 
their uses, real or su 3 and that 
a miser, who is thought by them to 
manifest such a desire in an eminent 
degree, must, if it exists in his breast, 


in conformity with the idea which 
they seem to have of it, be able to gra- 
Oe Seat the easy rate of is 
coffers filled, not with but with 
stones and rubbish ? For the is 
merely fitted to him the means, 
by which he may indulge his other de- 
sires, and is therefore only to be distin- 
guished from things that all men, in 
open defiance of Gall and Sp im’ 
doctrines, esteem of little or no value; 
by the uses which. it is fitted. to serve; 
and the “ ultertor object” which it had 
in view, by those who seek after it... 
The word covetousness, in one-sense 
of it, denotes the quality of i 
after the s of o ; and. so itis 
used in the Tenth Commandment.— 
If Gall and Spurzheim acknowledge 
this acceptation of it, we leave it to 
them, as one of the knotty points,im 
the science of Phre y, to deter> 
mine whether a man: who ,“‘ covets 
his neighbour’s wife,” oys the far 
culty of Covetiveness, or of Ama- 
tiveness, or both.—The same.wort, 
however, is often used in a significa~ 
tion different fen thes which we have 
now mentioned ; and it to. us, 
that that si nification, thenahe -appa- 
rently dis ed by the rom, in 
is really the one with which they 
received it. In this sense, it may be 
defined to be the name attached to that 
quality of mind, which distinguishes 
those who evince, by the eager acqiisi- 
tion, or the excessive accumulation 
property, an inordinate desire to_ pro 
vide for their future wants. 5 dois 
According toe an evident law of our 
constitution, all desires whatever: are. 
calculated to give pleasure in, their 
gratification or removal ; and that 


pleasure is generally proportioned to ¢ . 


the degree of their intensity, or, in 
other words, to the nt 5 that 
uneasiness or pain, in which peer 2 
nature consists.* By another law 6 

our nature, all our desires have a teti- 





mat 


appears to us to be deserving of remark, that if we simply admit this to be-s 


law of our nature, that the gratification of every strong desire affords us pleasure, we can 


have no di in d the mu 


L etermining 
of the delight said to be derived by us from 


uestion, which respects the 
comtenapleiion af fetiions detrens We 


find, by experience, that @ certain degree of contrivance, or management, is uniformly 
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dency to increase in strength, by be- 
ing persiely, but habitually, sailed ; 
and as there is no one given point at 
which the general desire to have wealth 
may be said to be wholly gratified, we 
thus see, that the growing covetousness 
which, in this acceptation of the word, 
many so remarkably exhibit, may be 
xp according to the ordinary 
ws of our constitution, and cannot, 
, be rationally referred to the 
operation ofa distinct faculty, without 
supposing these laws to be useless. 

t farther ; if we reflect, for a mo- 
ment, on the real difference which sub- 
sists between the desires of aman who 
is called covetous, and those of one 
oe otk wpe so called, pale orf 
ly see pro , in r to the 
support of himself, and those depend- 
ant upon him, we shall find, that it 
consists solely in the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the former having, for 
their objects, wants that are only ima- 
ginary, whereas, in the case of the lat- 
ter, they are real. There is therefore 
no difference at all in the nature of 
the desires themselves, which are felt 
in the two cases ; 
mind is quite the same in both. The 
ovetous man originally saw, or thought 
the saw, benefits likely to flow from 
the acquisition, or the hoarding up, of 
wealth ; and he continues endeavour- 
ing to accumulate it, after these bene- 
fits have ceased to appear real in the 
eyes. of any one, whose reason is not 
bound down by habit like his own, 
incited by a real desire indeed, but 
one which has for its object merely 
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the removal of an uneasiness u- 
ced, like the desire to take snuff, sole- 
ly by habitual gratification. Now, 
surely the phrenologists will not as- 
sert, that the desire of getting property 
is the result of the operation of im or- 
gan, immediately after that very un- 
certain point is exceeded, beyond which 
they may suppose that reason teaches 
us to consider it as directed to things 
which are unnecessary, although it was 
not so before ; or that the organ of 
Covetiveness, although it was inactive 
during the many years which a’met- 
chant spent in gaining five thousand 
pounds, immediately came into play, 
when his books shewed a balance m 
his favour of more than that sum. In 
a word, there cannot possibly exist, in 
the human mind, a particular faculty 
of Covetiveness, whose function it ‘is 
to give us a particular desire, since 
there is no such desire felt by us as 
that which Gall and Spurzheim attri- 
bute to it—or at least no desire diffe. 
rent in its nature, or in any thing 
else than its supposed unconformity 
with the reason of others, (which is evi- 
dently no standard to which we must 
invariably conform our actions,) from 
any other desires which are acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be excited by 
the prospect of gratifying our actual 
wants. 

We may still farther remark, with 
regard to Covetiveness, that the diffe- 
rent kinds of actions which are said'to 
manifest it, frequently arise from quite 
opposite sources; and that it thus 
serves to illustrate, in a very striking 





Mecessary, in order to our enjoying that delight. We find, for example, that in every 
. Frvwtege of the characters must be so drawn, and the plot so developed, that the 
the 


ledge 


every single incident must be calculated to create in us a strong desire to 


now the succeeding ones—in other words, every good tragedy must be interesting in a 
pn at Now, here we have a strong desire, and a certain degree of pain, viz. 


th 


the contemplation of so much fictitious distress, in the way of its gratifi > 
see, that the former may lead us to disregard the latter, or even to firid a 


to 
‘pleasure in it, just as the strong desire to do our duty, or to contemplate happiness of 
‘our own creating, leads us to finda pleasure in subjecting ourselves to the view of so 


much real distress 


Philosophers may puzzle themselves long 


enough, ere they will find out sources of 


pieowe in any painful feeling, considered in the abstract ; and the truth is, that there 
no 


undergoing it, not in 


real distinction between the pain experienced by us during the contemplation of 
and any other pain. Henee it must appear evident, that we sometimes feel a 
; nore in uence of any peculiarity in it, which uniformly 

our natural aversion to do so, but in consequence of the presence of various ad- 
ititious delights, and the operation of that general law of the mind, agreeably to 


“which there is mentee in undergoing pain, provided it be not too intense, when it lies 
: . . 


in the way gratification 


strong desire. Accordingly we find; that our sym- 


of 
pathy must not be too strong, else it destroys all our enjoyment ; and that to people of 


it is often a kind of refined torture, to be so interested by a tra- 


“petty, as to be constrained to contemplate the representation of it. 
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manner, the doctrine formerly stated, 
that all qualities of the mind are no 
less uncertain in their origin, than they 
are complex in their nature. Thus, a 
weak state of the desires in general ma- 
nifests itself in some individuals, by 
Contentment, which is a quality op- 
posed to covetousness, much more 
directly than even generosity itself. 
But in those individuals, who have 
unfortunately acquired the bad habit 
of indulging a covetous inclination in 
an excessive degree, that inclination 
often so overcomes all others, as to 
manifest itself in acts inconsistent 
with their gratification, although they 
originally gave it birth; and these 
very acts give pleasure, agreeably to 
that well known law of our constitu- 
tion, which we have already mention- 
ed, as themselves tending to the grati- 
fication of what habit has rendered the 
strongest passion of the mind at the 
time—and just as drunkenness, when 
“the ruling passion,” is indulged at 
the price of all that constitutes the 
happiness of a well-regulated mind. 
It is evident, however, that those other 
desires will not, by any means, be rea- 
dily overcome, when they are natural- 
ly very powerful. Hence it appears, 
that the hoarding up of wealth, which 
is a circumstance that shews a covet- 
ous disposition in all its own naked 
deformity, and apart from the glare, 
which is often fe upon it by the 
appearance of liberality or generosity, 
and which thantibe constitetin the 
most common and marked manifesta- 
tion of it, must depend, in a great de- 
gree, upon what is figuratively called 
narrowness of soul, or in other words, 
be see that very same weak state of the 
other desires, which, in the minds of 
‘individuals who have not acquired the 
ad habit of which we are speaking, 
produces contentment or moderation. 
We trust that we have now fully 
convinced our readers, that the sole 
mystery of Messrs Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s peculiar doctrines, with respect 
to the origin of sentiments and pro- 
ities, consists in a gross abuse of 
anguage ; and that it is only n 

to call things by their right names, 
and to cease to think of qualities and 
desires, as if they were faculties and 
propensities, in order to perceive that 
these doctrines are utterly irreconcile- 
able with common sense. But in case 
any doubt should still be entertained 
upon the subject, let us mention just 
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“ae of the many neg onck - Mt mo 
€ opposite ‘supposition olved. * 
Let us admit, then, for the sake of 
argument, that the human’ mind “is 
endowed with certain specific facul« 
ties, (such as Amativeness, Self-esteem, 
&c.) whose function it is to produce 
certain corresponding sentiments arid 
ag sine and no othérs. Now, sure= 
, the phrenologists will not preterid 
that the general state of mind, which 
is termed desire, for example, can only 
be produced by one or other among the 
very small number of objects, compara- 
tively speaking, that are calculated to 
rouse into action the ensities in- 
cluded in their list ; and that sleeping, 
eating, riding, or walking, may not 
desirable, as well as fighting or killing. 
Does it not, then, seem strange, the 
particular faculti¢s should be neces- 
sary to the production, in a few single 
cases, and these not marked by 


fixed or uniform ere ity, of an ef- 
fect, which must ecknblstedgelte 
be produced, in the general case, with- 
out the aid of any such faculties at 
all? The phrenologists must, however, 
of necessity, ascribe ‘the bulk of hu- 
man feelings, whose origin is not:ac- 
counted for by them, to some .source 
or other. Now, if they donot admit 
them tobe simply the result of cer- 
tain general laws of our nature, ( whose 
province must necessarily include’that 
of their — faculties,) they~can . 
have no other resource than to attri- 
bute them to one faculty of ha- 
ving all feelings and desires not other- 
wise disposed of to particular faculties, 
and must, if they mean to-maintain 
their point, endeavour to find out some 
unoccupied corner of the brainycin 
which its manifold functions may, be 
supposed to be. carried on. us, 
their system ‘will gain at least om 
pearance of completeness—a quality 
which it is at present so miserably de- 
ficient, that it does not even pretend 
to account for the love of parents, in 
children, and ‘yet capriciously assigns 
a faculty and an organ to the dove'of 
children, in ts. : 

Upon the whole, the conclusion we 
would come to on the general subject 
of feeling is, that nature has endowed 
every individual, not with faculties, 
which give particular propensities‘and 


_ sentiments, but with a certain general 


sensibility to emotion, as well as a cer- 
tain strength of body, and energy of 
mind ; but also that the particular re- 

“oe MEY es tol 
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lation which the manifestation of any 
‘these general qualities will bear to 
‘objects around us, or the various 


Violent love and ysis hatred, eager 
attachment to sinful pleasures, and 
- eager devotion to duty, found re- 
t to man, and profound venera- 
to God, instead of each of them 
constituting, (as Gall and Spurzheim 


[.Feb. 


would su ) an independent na- 
tural ity by itself, we should 
apprehend, to be all alike indicative 
of the same ardent and sensitive dis- 
position, but manifested only in dif- 
ferent situations, and eats differ- 
ent objects. Natural peculiarities are 
broad and general, not narrow and 
specific. Such, indeed, is the com- 
mon opinion of mankind; and it is 
an opinion sanctioned at once by tea- 
son and daily observation. 


Sect. III.—ZJntellect. 


In order to convince our readers of 
the absurdity of Gall and Spurzheim’s 
of the intellectual faculties, it 
is sufficient to remind them 
that these faculties, as they occur in 
the Phrenological enumeration, can- 
not, for the most part, be distinguish- 
ed from each other by any real or es- 
sential differences in their functions, 
but merely by their distinct applica- 
tions to different objects, while per- 
forming the same functions. Thus, it 
will be recollected, that many of them 
-bear the names of certain arts and 
sciences of human invention, such as 
music, la e, &e. ; and that others 
are even denoted by the terms appro- 


Ca arg lar qualities or ideas, 
which, on 


upon occasion, the mind 
may exercise its powers ; such as time, 
, order, size, weight, or colour. 
Surely it is unnecessary for us to re- 
mark, that when a person remembers 
the words in a language, and the rela- 
tive amounts of the constituent parts 
of - numerical series, _ same facul- 
ne ‘orms the same func- 

an but a naan to different 
objects ; and farther, that it is the 
same faculty which, in either case, 
enables him to recal them at all, that 
enables him do so in a certain order. 
The faculty of judgment is surely the 
same, whether employed about the re- 
lations among the words and ideas in 
a sentence, or those among different 
tities or numbers ; and in what 

oes the learning of a language con- 
sist, but the recollection of the differ- 
ent words which it contains? And 
what more is in order to en- 
able any person to profit by the acqui- 
sition, the power of discerning the 
relations among the ideas which these 
words severally denote? One of the 
faculties mentioned by Gall and Spurz- 
heim is that of Imitation. Now, in 
what, we would ask, docs an act of 


Imitation differ from a simple act of 
Perception or Imagination, except in 
the accidental circumstance of some 
kind of. outward representation su¢- 
ceeding to the meiital picture, to 
which it must needs conform as ex- 
actly as possible, and which, there» 
fore, it cannot modify in the least? 
Surely the fancy of a painter performs 
the very same function when he sim- 
ply conceives a landscape, as when he 
conceives it in order to delineate it 
upon canvass. The act of delineation, 
or imitation, itself is merely mechani- 
cal.—It forms but the corporeal tran- 
script of a group of mental images, in 
its relation to which, all that may 
seem to distinguish it from other me- 
chanical acts consists.— What is it, we 
would ask, that gives us the idea of 
weight, but the sensation of pressure 
received through the sense of Touch, 
and also the sight of visible objects 
uniformly descending to the ground, 
and a consequent judgement of the 
mind, that a phenomenon which has 
always been observed hitherto will 
continue to take place in future? 
Surely it is absurd to attribute to the 
idea of the size of any body, or the dis- 
tance between its extremities, an ori- 
gin different from that of the idea of 
the distance between the extremities 
of two separate bodies. But really 
the folly of seeking for any other or- 
gans than those of our external senses, 
in order to supply the original sources 
of our ideas derived from sensation, is 
tooevident to admit of being insisted on. 

The functions of the faculty ‘of 
Individuality constitute an enigma, 
which we are not ashamed to ackaow- 
ledge that we are utterly unable to 
solve. It is a faculty which enables 


us ** to know existence in papee. 
and yet “ to learn neither the quali- 
ties of objects, nor the details of facts;” 
although it remains to be proved that 
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the qualities of objects are not the 
subjects of all our real knowledge con- 
cerning them, and the foundation of 
our belief in their existence. It is 


possessed by those who, “ th not 
always prof » are learned, have a 


su ial knowledge of all the arts 
and sciences, and know enough of 
them to be capable of speaking on 
them with facility.” Among such men 
as these it is manifested by “‘ an at- 
tention to all that happens around 
them, to every phenomenon, to every 
fact,” although this attention to facts 
does not give them a knowledge of 
the details of them : and it is display- 
ed among brutes by “ the recollection 
of what has happened to them !”* 
We here see an abundant confirmation 
of a remark which we have already re- 
peatedly "made, that the absurd dog- 
matism and the mysterious jargon, 
which prevail so much in the writings 
of the phrenologists, may be traced, in 
agreat measure, to their wilful perver- 
sion of language, in usually calling by 
the name of faculty what is in truth a 
quality of mind,—or in other words, an 
aggregate of effects, resulting from that 
infinite variety of causes, which in- 
fluence the formation of human cha- 
racter. 

There is only one case where we 
anticipate any reluctance in our read- 
ers to give way to the conclusion, that 
the knowing and reflecting powers of 
the phrenologists are none of them 
admissible into. any enumeration of 
these powers, founded on rational 
principles; except comparison or judg- 
ment, and perhaps one or two others, 
whose admissibility has been uni- 
frmly acknowledged by all. The 
case to which we allude, is that of the 
supposed faculty-of ‘Tune; with re- 
spect to Which, the opinions of Gall 
ad Spurzheim may appear to some 
to have an unusual degree of plau- 
ibility attached to them, owing to 
their coincidence with the vulgar sup- 
Psition, of an ear for music, or 2 sort 
of internal sense, having no depen- 
dance upon the rest of the constitu- 
tion, being “implanted by nature in 
the minds of individuals. We must 
therefore crave, for a little, the at- 
tention of our readers to this subject: 
It can only be in consideration of 
their different effects upon the’ mind, 
that sounds. tain, or not obtain, 
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the name of music. It is evident, 
we choose certain orders or 
of these sounds, and. reject ’ 
not because we uni 

some one intrinsic quality in the fors 
mer, but solely on account of the feel~ 
ings which we observe them somes 
times to cause within ourselves. For, 
indeed, there is no one i 


ih 


They 

be so distinguished solely by any 
euliar influence which they have on 
the external ear; otherwise musical 
delight would not deserve to be ranked 
above the pleasures of taste or smell. 
Nor can they be characterized by any 
regular order in their recurrence ; for, 
in fact, there is no such order con< 
stantly observed, and no one will’pre« 
tend to say, that, to some individuals, 
there may not be the truest musie in 
the uncertain cadences of the Holian 
harp, or tlie confused noise of falling 
waters, or the random tinkling of 
sheep-bells. 

Now, we can have no difficulty i 
determining the nature of those emo~ 
tions which must thus enter into the 
pleasure caused by music. It is ab- 
surd to suppose, that they may be-re~ 
solved into any one specific 
such as the phrenologists conceive 
to be the peculiar province of a dis- 
tinct faculty of Tune to produce. For 
experience teaches us, that are 
sometimes of one, sometimes of an- 
other, or even a totally ite class. 
Sometimes they are the feelings which 
we entertain in moments of serious« 
ness or melancholy; at other times 
they are joyful feelings, or those, even, 
which are excited in us by the 
ception of the ludicrous. Now 
are of the selfish, now of the social 
kind. In short, we find that there is 
not a pleasing sentiment of which the 
nature of any individual is capable, 
that may not be to him the vehicle of 
musical delight. If the soul of the 
rude barbarian is incapable of that 
tenderness, which tunes of a particular 
class please men of finer feelings by 
exciting ; he has others of a boisterous 
and warlike kind, which im to 
him a pleasure to them altogether un- 
known. 


It is highly probable, that during 








* See Mr Combe’s Essays. 














noise of battle, or the shouts of vic- 
tory; .and hence we are_ informed, 
that: these effects, resulting from the 
operation of a principle of association, 
of all others the most simple and na- 
tural, and. being little moderated by 
’ peason and.reflection, were of the most 
- astonishing kind, and’ so’ universal, 
. that poets-have represented them as 
extending even to inanimate objects. 
Fortunately, indeed, we are not left 
altogether to our own conjectures with 
to the causes upon which de- 
pend the astonishing effects ascribed 
to,music among rude le. We 
know that the animating influence of 
te is owing to its affording a 
ild:and natural imitation of the noise 
of a battle, in all its gradual progress 
from attack to victory. The death- 
song, which isso common among bar- 
barians, and which has obtained the 
gsamename of Ullulah or Ullaloo, in 
ancient. and modern times, is calcu- 
lated to rouse the feelings by sympa- 
thy; and therefore we see in it the 
earliest and simplest operation of a 
principle, upon which the influence of 
music continues, in some measure, to 
\-depend.at the present day. For be- 
~ tween the tones. of the human voice, 
in giving utterance to particular feel- 
ings, and the music which is in use 
to excite these feelings, there is often 
the same kind of natural resemblance 
which subsists between the howlings 
of the wounded savage and the death- 
song which he chaunts over the body 
of adeparted warrior. Thus, no one 
can doubt, that melancholy airs create 
images of sadness in the mind, chiefly 
because the natural language of grief 
bears a certain resemblance to the slow 
and plaintive succession of their notes ; 
and that,.on the other hand, we sym- 
ize with the j feelings utter- 
ed by quick and lively music, simply 
because the natura] language of these 
feelings is quick and tivey- 
. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that the causes upon which depends 
the power of music, during the per- 
fection of the art, to call up mental 
‘emotions, are sp various, and many of 
them of such a Igtent kind, that they 
- cannot always be pointed out, and 


-eonnected it with the emotions of the 
mind,., which. it was in use to call up, 
were natural and obvious. Among 
warlike people, its effects probably 
depended upon its imitation of the 


— and 
artless joys of a pastoral life; but 


>. 
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can be properly referred to mo. one 
class. It may be remarked, in gene- 
ral, that the fondness of individuals 
for sae kinds of tunes is owing 
partly to the natural tone of their 
feelings, but chiefly to.the formation 
of various accidental and hidden asso- 
ciations in their minds; and that the 
connection of poetry with music. is 
one grand source of these associations, 
Thus, there are multitudes of tunes 
which give delight chiefly on account 
of their accidental connection with 
words expressive of the 
























which, at the same.time, are only 
pleasing to men. whose. minds are so 
ormed, as to possess the capacity of 
feeling at least.a momentary relish for 












these joys. _ 
But let the porepsiogiats take what 
advantage of the difficulty of our sub- 





ject they please, and allege, as they 
may, that they still cannot see why 
one set of tunes should be calculated 
to call up one set of emotions more 
than another. Such, nevertheless, 
they must admit to be the fact; and 
if it is an ultimate fact, or one which 
cannot be explained to their satisfac- 
tion, there is no help for it; but their 
doctrine, that music is a faculty of rea 
cewwing certain peculiar impressions 
Srom sounds, and acts by an organ per- 
forming certain distinct functions, must 
remain in as hopeless a state as ever. 
It is evident that the question just 
hangs between the supposed observa- 
tions of Messrs Gall and Spurzheim, 
and that every-day’s experience which 
assures us, that the very feelings 
which they hold that it is the peculiar 
province of the organ of music to.ex- 
cite, are nothing but. the common 
emotions of joy and melancholy, &c., 
with their thousand nameless modifi- 
cations, called up by association, andin 
a manner to us inexplicable, if they will 
have it so. An original suscepti 
of these emotions, or. a certain ge 
sensibility of the soul, is therefore es- 
sential, in the first place, to what is 
properly called an ear. for music, let 
the principles of the association. of 
particular kinds of mental feeling with 
particular series of sounds be what 
they may. 
The doctrine, whigh is thus " t 
us by reason and experience, of. the 
not to the em- 


subserviency of ising ‘ 
ployment of any di Aenowing 0 
intellectual faculty, 


as that of 
tens 
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along with the highest powers of im- 
partingit:to others? We all know, 
that itis among those nations, whose 
natural sensibilities are the greatest, 
or the most y developed. 
Can any one really believe, then, that 
the superiority of the Italians in re- 
spect of musical talent, over the stu- 
pid Chinese, or the phlegmatic Dutch, 
or the cold-blooded inhabitants of the 
north, ‘is to be attributed solely to 
some national peculiarity in the mass 
or figure of their brains ? Has,the ge- 


. neral we veers of their minds no 


share at all in producing this superiori- 

ty 2. We would like to know what an- 

swer the phrepologists would give, to 

ps question thus brought home to 
em. 

In holding that sounds are only en- 
titled to the name of music, in.conse~ 
quence of their connection with the 
passions, we do not mean to assert 
that they can give no kind of pleasure 
independently of that connection. 
They may,’ for example, impart de- 


light of. a merely organic kind, and 


essentially of the same nature with 
the pleasures of smell and touch. 
Now, .it surely cannot be supposed 
thatthe intellectual faculty of tune 
can find any room for employment in 
discovering the adaptation of sounds 
to procure us any mere organic sensa- 
tion. It is unnec to waste words 
in attempting to prove the absurdity 


aw 


so, they would alked of the or- 
gan of sound, instead of that of tiie, 
and would also, without doubt, ‘have 
made’ the that ‘there exist 
organs of smell and taste in thé brain. * 
But, to conclude, @ natural sensibi- 
lity of soul is that which constitutes a 
true ear for music. Without it, there 
ean hardly be a task more difficult 
than that of acquiring a familiar ac- 
a — the rules of the art: 
ut by those by whom it is possessed 
in a odiciently high , the most 
essential of those rules, or of such of 
them at least as are founded in nature, 
are discovered and practised with such 
ease, and the’ slightest violafion of 
them in others is so acutely felt, that 
a ag are even apt to think the know- 
ge of them innate; although it 
must evidently be obtained from the 
very same’ sources’ which supply all 
our other know: , else Mr Locke’s 
labours have been in vain. Those vo~ 
taries of music who want this natural 
sensibility, are like men who attempt 
to learn eloquence as if it were a me~ 
chanical habit, and who are them- 
selves incapable of the strong emotion®’ 
with which they would i e others: 
But musicians, who are endowed with 
it, may be compared to those orators 
by nature, ems have sr once 
thought of the arts by whi 
may best be poet: onset 
heart, and who are ’yet able, witli 
overpowering effect, to reduce those 
arts to practice. stil ‘F 


CONCLUSION. 


Thephrenologists, when driven from 
every other position, usually betake 
themselves to the general affirmation, 
that the form or proportional size of the 
whole forehead in any individual is 
to be considered as an index of the 
strength or acuteness of his mental 
powers.—In the truth of this affirm- 
ation they confide, as in the strength 
of an impregnable fortress.—Their 
confidence, however, is altogether mis- 
placed. Whoever comes to the gene-~ 
ral conclusion which we have now 
mentioned, without the aid of any 
proper phrenological observations, re- 
specting the particular faculties of 
A mative) i its associates, is evi- 

considered as coun-~ 


tenancing their system at all. " For we 
deny that they are entitled to consider 
that conclusion as forming any part of 
their own peculiar doctrines, like that 
strange system of the philosophy of 
the human mind, which they have at- 
tempted to rear. They may, indeed, 
have improved upon it a little; and, 
by garnishing it with many new terms, 
have caused ‘digai i before men 
with an air of and importance, 
foreign to its natural, doubtful: cha~ 
racter. But, when shewn in the sim- 
ple nakedness of ‘truth, it plainly ap- 
pears to be no other than an ‘opinio 
as old as the idéa of ‘the -brein he 
and unfortunatély so much ; 
to the nn secrUEN g 
e 





At is ‘suited 
es a to the disciples 
the right 
3 shoal it be 
fertile in useful discoveries than 
has hitherto, the harvest will 
y be theirs. 
. Evenadmitting, for thesake of argu- 
ment, that the high forehead consti- 
fee pare indication of general intel- 
superiority, it seems impossible, 
consistently with reason, to attribute 
that iority to the developement of 
organs. It will be observed, 


organs. For, in order to be convinced 
there exists any correspondence 
‘* manifestations and deve- 
t,” or in other words, in order 
the system of Gall and Spurz- 
may not be allowed to stand or 
the faith of their own bare 
assertions, we must make a farther 
ion, So the perfection of 
se OTZANS 0 rain nds u 
their volume = It is wey ebvicen 
however, that we cannot do so with- 
gut, in the first place, di ing 
analogy ; since we find that per- 
fection of even the grosser, external 
organs, depends entirely upon their 
——— and not at all upon their 
or the space which they oe~ 
eupy. What, then, shall we say with 
Respect to organs whieh are supposed 
tasere as the instruments of thought 
feeling? Can these require .no 


[¥eb. 
nicety of organization ;--or can. ine 
ge ee or energy of thought, 
be for a moment to depend 
upon the same causes, which increase 
the power of mechanical agents ; which 
add surface to the sails of a ship, or 
weight to the lever? But farther, we 
= make this concession ae —_ 
i rding actual facts. eo 
see rides who have small heads, 
having greater capacities than those 
whose heads are absolutely larger. 
We find, then, that nature does often 
form the organs of the mind, if such 
organs there be, perfect upon asmall, 
and imperfect upon a large scale ; and 
this seems to us to be ali that is ne« 
cessary in order to prove, that their. 
perfection does in no case depend upom 
volume. 


. Ita , then, that even admits 
ting pant doctrine in question 
to be. well founded, it. is not to be 
eonsidered as forming any part of the 
system of Phrenology. But we would 
farther make bold to assert, that it is 
a doctrine which has not yet been 
found to lead to any results of prace 
tical utility, and that it must therefore 
be presumed to be really without 
any foundation in truth. Even the 
phrenologists must admit, that in dee 
termining the extent of a man’s intele. 
lectual energies, it is necessary to 

ceed upon other data, than any which: 
an admeasurement of his forehead can 
supply. They have therefore simply. 
adopted the creed of the vulgar, with- 
out enhancing its real importance or 
utility, by any discoveries or improve-. 
ments of their own. 
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MATTERS OF FACT. 


** Yes, it is a fact, we want facts.” 


Exon y ap. Ambr. 


** Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be dispnted.” 


_. Dear Cunistoruer, 

. Dogs Mr Blackwood really read his 
own Magazine? He surely does not, 
or he never would have asserted, in the 
manner he has done, that it contains 
x facts. In my humble opinion, 


Magazine is all plain matter of fact — 


from beginning to end, and nething 


Burns. 
else ; and though sometimes a little 
es or poetically expressed, 
that does not alter the nature of an in- 
disputable ition. Does the man 
mean to say, that the King’s Visit to 
Scotland was a mere fiction—that the 
appearance of Whigs and Tories at the 
levee was a visual illusion—~and that 
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en wep 
lated, though the whole kingdom still 
rings from side to side with its praises ? 
Can he mean to hold out that the pro- 
cessions, the firings, the illuminations, 
the thotsand eq and crowds of 


conceived himself in the inner recep~ 
tacle of No. 17, filling the cavity of his 
stomach with airy nothings ; while to 
our eyes, and the envy of others, he 
seemed most conscientiously eutting up 


- yeal venison, and most devoutly turn- 


—— claret, in ros 
e city banquet? Yet 
and true as 


by proofs “from 


comfort, at 
these are facts as 


4 22 
. 


Does wblisher, Mr Christo- for. 
sas, Daliove de ‘ 


e in the existence of Lord 
Byron, Mr Southey, and the Great Une 
known? Is: the Quarterly Review in 
his mind a mere shadow, and the 
——_ Journal a humbug on the 
senses of plain thinking men? Does 
he mM that Professor Leslie - 
a sylph, Mac a nonentity, 
pe ‘at, ven the wreck of ~ 
man? Yet persons an 
lications are mentioned in his Mages 
zine as material and tangible bodies, 
which: have existed, do exist, and may 
have # local habitation, 
and a name for some'short time longer. 
No: Unless Mr B. has adopted a new 
vocabulary altogether, and chooses to 


consider a8 fictions what other people ged 


have assumed to be facts, andvice versa, 


I cannot conceive what principle 
bo — onfated by Mr Christopher North: 


work, 


by its containing less matter of fact 
than any of its con fies. It al~ 
most strikes me that you sometimes 


state too many facts, and bolt them out 


too strongly ; nore, indeed, than the ra~ 


dical whigs choose should be known ; 
or the rters‘of public opinion care 
for fixed on their unhallowed 
pages. For instanée, who first detected 
and e the infidel principles, the 

slationary views, ra the immoral 


re 
tendency of certain contemporary works 
w ch shall 


hich be nameless P= Who stood 


you, my 

ciates ; poke eS ik 

modesty eannot conceal, and ° 
your country’s enemies cannot and dare 
hot deny. heclap ipl, hinted 
But to shew Mr Blackwood end the: 
world of your readers, that thé chief 
merit of the’ consists in the 
unaffected and fe statement of 
-—— honest truths, I send you 
facts, out of many 
thousands, Thave taken the trous 


ble to extract from where | 

nd of whieh T request yott 
eal as many as you may have room: 
to be necessary for wi+ 
Pat Se im nil 
‘act irst.—It is an un ta 


wood’s tr first 
tion of the age, or of any age, in point 
of talent, utility, and emolument. This- 
I challenge Mr Blackwood himself to 
deny, if he cans ae 
Fact Second. is a notorious’ and 
admitted fact, that the radical whig’ 
journals are not now so much talk 
or read, since you, Chri 5 Cote? 
menced. your intellectual for’ 
the good of your country and the world. * 
. Fact Third.—Fe is «no less notorious 


‘fact, that the self-conceit, : 


views, absutd i and 
and illiberal opinions set in’ 
some of the most extensively citculated * 
iodical works, wete first exposed and - 


Fact Fourth—~Tt was also you, ’ 
Christopher, who first exposed the in« - 
delicate inanity of the Cockney press;’ 
and set your face aguinst blas ; 
ae itings Tie the he wee! 

wri or ' 

Pe ir 

’ 7 OF tor ft 
-eatchpennies of Tom’ Paihe’s 

and unquestioned fact, that the publix’* 
cations alluded to, together with all 
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_porters, no sooner felt their arts 
sed, and themselves held up to ties 
testation of an injured public, than 
; open mouth, set up the cry 
of personality and al it 
was quite ious -and_ self-evident 
Matter of fact, that these same sensi- 
all complai <= ploge oe first au- 
Lares e chief supporters, 
of that illiberal attack upon public cha- 
~ aye which only becomes a crime 

applied to themselves. 

. Fact Sixth,—It is a melancholy fact 
for these publications, that their pre- 
dictions, in which the corruptions of 
government, the inefficiency of mini- 
sters, the incapacity of generals, were 
80 loudly proclaimed,—and in which 

_the ruin of the country, (which fur- 
a them with many a complacent 
e,) was.so confident held forth, 
piapaaa all triumphantly ed, like 

the expositions of dreams, by opposites, 
in. the victories of me a A the 

Russian campaign, the result of the 
hattle of Waterloo, and the increasing 
prosperity of the British Empire. 

- Fact Seventh.—And it is a joyous fact 
for the world, and a glorious one for 
Britain, that oa Prince is firm and 
Magnanimous—his ministers wise— 
his generals able—and his armies over- 
whelming :—that the country is sound 
at the core—that Blackwood’s Maga~ 
zine is universally read—and that the 
only symptoms of corruption, ruin, and 
decay, are to be found in the writings 
worn of there he, a may be 

esumed, judge of others by their own 


. Fact Eighth.—It is an unquestion- 
and. unquestioned fact, that till 

e era of the Edinburgh Review, but 

' tilk you, Christopher, began to 
ighten the world, the periodical 
press was wofully deficient in talent ; 
and that the little learning and ability 
employed in it, was chiefly directed to 
pervert the minds and influence the 
worst passions of the multitude. 

Fact Ninth.—It is an undisputed 
aud incontrovertible fact, that your ar- 
ticle, entitled, ‘ Save-allism,” put. a 
complete extinguisher on the head and 
Projects of poor Joseph Hume. 

act Tenth.—It is a fact which can- 
not be denied, that you wrote and pub- 
lished in the Royal Number, that in- 
imitable exposition, entitled, “‘ The 


abuse ; 


[Feb. 
Sorrows of the Stot.” And it ts a fuct 
equally undeniable, that since that ex- 
which was the Scotsman’s 
eath-warrant, it has ceased, as I have 
heard, to be read by every respectable 
Whig in Edinburgh. ‘ 

Fact Eleventh.—It is a fact. which 
cannot be denied, that since you, Chris- 
topher, wrote Waverley, and yourother 
inimitable histories, the temple of the 
Cockney Minerva has been shut up, 
and the sickening sentimentalism of 
baby-novelists has ceased to attract 
even. boarding-school misses. 

. Fact Twelfth.—It is a striking fact, 
my good friend, and very much to your 
honour, that more churches have been 
built over all the country, since the 
establishment of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, than for twelve years previous to 
that event, during the dominancy of 
infidel reviews. 

Fact Thirteenth.—It is a striking and 
surprising fact, and one which nobody 
will, or can dispute, that there is more 
wit and humour, more of good morals 
and sound principles, and much more 
of human nature, in. your Magazine 
and Novels, than was formerly known 
to exist in the country. ‘ 

Fact Fourteenth.—It is an almost 
certain fact, that Mr B. must be im- 
mensely rich from the profits of the 
Magazine alone. You, Christopher, I 
should conceive, may be able almost to 
pay off the national debt ; and I doubt 
not, but that, some day or other, your 
known benevolence will induce you to 
surprise the stockbrokers, and disap- 
point the alarmists, by clearing off all 
our burdens at once. 

These, my dear Christopher, are a 
few of the facts contained in your pages, 
which I have picked out among a thou- 
sand others, to convince your incredu- 
louspublisher, that, want what he may, 
he has no paucity of facts to complain 
of. Tadd just one fact more, and thats, 
while you continue to uphold and de- 
fend the interests of religion and. mo- 
rality, and while your Magazine con- 
tinues to be the rallying point of those 
who fear God and honour the King, 

I am, and shall always be, 
Your humble servant 
to command, 
Artuurk Sepuiey. 


Royal Circus, 3d February, 1823. 
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an the Irish are a 
@ poetic temperament, yet ‘ 
pular: songs of the lower be ies 
neither numerous, nor in general pos- 
sessed of much beauty. For this, va- 
rious causes may be assigned ; but the 
most prominent is, the division of lan- 
which prevails in Ireland. Eng- 

lish, though of late years it is gaining 
ground with great rapidity, is not even 
yet the popular language in many dis- 
tricts of the country ; and thirty years 
since it was still less so. Few songs, 
therefore, were composed in English 
by humble minstrels, and the few 
which I know, are of very little value 
indeed, in any point of view. The poets 
of the wnulane confined themselves 
chiefly to Irish—a tongue which, what- 
ever may be its capabilities, had ceased 
to be the language of the great and 
polished for centuries before the poetic 
taste revived in E They were 
eompelled to use a despised dialect, 
which, moreover, the political divisions 
of the country had rendered an object 
of suspicion to the ruling powers. The 
government and populace were indeed 
so decidedly at variance, that the to- 
pics which the village bards were obli- 
to select, were such as often to 
render the indulgence of their poetic 
powers rather dangerous. Their heroes 
were frequently inmates of jails or gib- 
bets ; and the severe criticism of the 
cat-o -nine tails might be the lot of the 


negyrist. 
Pe Wales, to be sure, has produced, 
and continues to produce, her bards, 
though the Welsh also use a language 
differing from that of their conquer- 
ors. But Wales is so completely dove- 
tailed into England, that resistance to 
the victorious power was hopeless, and, 
therefore, after the first struggles, not 


attempted. The Welsh language was p 


consequently 'no distinguishing mark 
of a caste determinately hostile to the 
English domination, and continually 
the object of suspicion. It was, and is 
still cultivated by all classes ; though, 
I understand, not'so much now as 
formerly. The case was quite differ- 
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s a ro 


ent in Ireland. No gentleman spenks 
Irish, or has used it as his common Jan« 
guage for generations ; multitudes:do 
not understand ‘a word of it... Itewas 
left to the lower orders: exclusively, 
and they were depressed and uneduca~ 
ted, and consequently wild and illi- 
terate. Me aF “rede 
Let ——— countryman of mine 
imagine that lam going to impeach 
the ancient fame oferta and se- 
nachies, or to-abandon our claims or 
the glories, such wer of -the 
Ossianic fragments. I merely speak of 
the state of popular Irish poetry ding 
the last century or‘century and a half. 
With our ancient minstrels I meddle 
not, any more than with the theologi 
cal renown of our Scotia in the 
ages. Ossian I leave to his-wrangling 
commentators,and still more 
antiquaries ; and for the bards of more 
modern times, Sete for instance who 
a 7 of a 
I accept the compliment o — " 
who knew denis coal and hated them 
bitterly. But the poetic sympathies 
of the mighty Minstrel of Old Mole 
could not allow his political feelings to 
hinder him from wledging, in his 
View of Ireland, that he caused 
divers of them” (songs of Irish bards 
“to be translated -utito «me, ’ ‘that 
might understand them, ‘and ~surel 
they savoured of sweet wit and’ 
invention, but skilled not of the good- 
ly ornaments of poetry; yea, they were 
sprinkled with some pretty flowres of 
their naturall device, ‘which ve good 
grace and comelinesse unto Boome the 
which it is great pitty to see abused, to 
the gracing of wickedness and vice, 
which with good usage would serve to 
adorne and beautifie re teegttsst i" 
I send you, as specimens of 
ular seek of later days, half a dé 
zen songs, which I a up during 
a sojourn in the southern parts of Ire- 
land. I have po ted — as closely 
as possible, and present them’to yo 
notice, more as literary cariodities Gian 
on’any other account. 2 


DIRGE OF 0 SULLIVAN BEAR. 


In * * * * * one of the Sullivansof the law. He had long been a very.tur- 
Beerhaven, who went by the name of bulent character in the wild district 


Morty Oge, fell under the vengeance of which he — and was partiou- 









larly to the local authori- 
ties, who reason 
him of 


a 


S$ com- 
whi 


mission. Information mete | 
these “ wild geese,” (thename by whi 
sach recruits were known, ) was given 
y, on whom, in conse+ 
, van vowed revenge; 
which he executed by shooting him on 
Sanday while on his way te church. 
ek gga ret. “ar wpeetarad 
mcg mpm) se 
mili was sent round Bork 
to attack O’Sullivan’s house. He was 
daring and well armed ; and the house 
was fortified so that he made an obsti- 
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anett for the Iria b= veral 


head was cut off, and fixed on 
county jafl, where it remained for se~ 


Such is the story current: the 
lewer orders, about Beerhaven. In the 
version. given of it in the rude chros 
nicle of the local oecurrences of Cork, 
there is no mention made of Scully’s 
perfidy ; and perhaps that circum« 
stance might have been added by those 
to whom O'Sullivan was deemed 4. 
hero, in order to save his credit as 
much as i Fhe dirge was com< 
posed by his nurse, who has made ho 
sparing use of the peculiar energy of 
cursing, which the Irish language is 
by all allowed to possess. 

(In the following song, Morty, 
Irish, Muiertach, or Muircheartach 
@ name very common among 
families of Ireland. It signifies expert 


. atsea. Og, or Ogie,is young. Where a 


whole district is peopled, in a great 
measure, by a sept of one name, such 


' distinguishing titles are necessary, and 


No longer shines brightly ; 
the voice of her music’ e 


Seully | all kinds 
- Of caih attend thee ! 
On thy dark road of life 
May no kind one befriend thee ! 
May fevers long burn thee, 
And agues long freeze thee ! 
a the strong hand of God 
n his red anger seize thee ! 


Hat he died i 
-_. Ewould not deplore him ; 
» Ov if the wild strife 


Of the sea-war closed o’er him : 


in some cases even supersede the ori< 
gimal appellative. I-vera, or Aoi-veray 
is the original name of Beerhaven, Aoi, 
or I, signifying an. island.) 


But with ropes round his white limbs: 
“aig o ocean to trail -him, 
Like a after slaughter, 


Long may the curse 
Of his le them ; 
Scully, that sold him, 
And soldier that slew him! 
One glimpse of heaven's light 
May they see’ never ! 
May the hearth-stone of hell 
Be their best bed, for ever ! 


In the hole, which the vile hands 
Of soldiers had made thee ; 
Unhonour’d, wnshrouded, 
‘And headless they laid thee. 
No sigh to regret thee, 
No eye to rain o'er thee, 
No dirge to lament thee, 
No friend to deplore thee ! 


Dear head of my darling, 
’ __ How gory and pale 
These aged eyes see thee, 
High spiked on their gaol! 
‘Bhat cheek in the sumrhet Suh ~ 
Ne’er shall grow warm ; 
Nor that eye ¢’er catch light, 
But the flash of the storm. 





Tux Gta I Love.—Sid i séos an-caoin ban Glain ég. 


A large proportion of the songs I 
have met with are love Some 
how or other, truly or untruly, the 
Irish . have obtained a a = 
gallantry, an , beyon 

Sve not belie the “ soft im ch- 
a Their modes of courtship ar 
sometimes amusing. The €4r¢/ - 
paroios tiv aleiroy 4 Kataglera, of Theo- 
eritus, or the malo me Galatea petit of 
his imitator, Virgil, would find a 
eounterpart among nam that 
the missile of love (which, Iam afraid, 
is not so poetical as the apple of. Greek 
or Roman pastoral, being neither more 
nor less than a potato, ) comes first from 
the gentleman. He flings it, with aim 
designedly erring, at his sweetheart ; 
and if she return the fire, a warmer 
advance concludes the preliminaries, 
and establishes the suitor. Courtships, 
however, are sometimes carried on 
among them with a delicacy worthy of 
a more refined stage of went = un- 
chastity is very rare. neeaer Geet 
is in a great degree oecasion their 


extremely early 
or disad 
to earn me rong ef Malthus 


At their dances, (of which they are 
; lay gone or in des 


ccc, which i alluded tin the foe 


lowing song. ng man, smitten 
suddenly by the scent a eee | 
belonging to a company te w 
, and, “tives best 

her to drink to him. After due refus 
sal, it is usually accepted, and is look~ 
ed on as 4 omen of suctessful 
wooing. G th alludes to this cus- 
tom of his country in the Deserted 
Village :-— 
——The coy maid, half willing to be 
Se 

ies may be totally unae- 
oan 


again ; under’ which circumstances it 
would appear that this song was written. 


and ene never meet 


The girl I love is comely, straight, and tall ; 


Down her white 


neck her auburn tresses 


Her dress is neat ; her carriage light and free— , 
Here'sa health to that charming maid, whoe'er she be! ; 


The rose’s blush but fades beside her cheek ; 


Her eyes are ble 
Her lips like ch 


; her forehead pale’and meck ; 
ries on a summer tree— 


Here’s a health to that charming maid, Whoe'er she be! 
When I go to the field, no youth can lighter bound ; 


And I free! when 
The barrel $6 full: 


the cheerful jug goes round. 
; but_its heart we soon shal] see— 


Come, here’s to that charming maid, whoe’er she be 
Had I the wealth that props the Saxon’s reign ; 


. Or the 


diamond crown that decks the King of Spain ; 


I'd yield them all, if she kindly smiled on me— 
Here’s a health to the maid I love, whoe’er she be ! 


fil. 
Tue Convict or CLoNMELL,-—~Js dubae é mo cds. 


Who the hero of this is, I know 
not ; but convicts, from obvious rea- 
sons, have been peculiar _— of 
sympathy in Ireland. 


’ Hurling, which is mentioned in one 
of the verses, is the principal national 
er and is played with intense 


zeal, by parish against parish, barorfy 





as 
; barony, county aguinet county, 


‘splayed, creer mar chepetanat; but 


by the patri¢ian students of the uni- 
versity, where it is an established pas- 
time. ‘T'wiss, the most sweeping ca- 
lumniator of Ireland, calls it, if I mis- 
take not, the cricket of barbarians: but 


though full pope to ev 
‘glbete to the Segnnee of the, Engli 
game, I own that I think the Irish 
fully as civilized, and much bet- 
ter calculated for the display of vigour 
and activity. Perhaps I shall offend 
Scottish coreg | if I prefer either 
to golf, which is, I think, but trifling, 
compared with them. In the room 
ing’ to the Golf Club, on the 
Links of Leith, there hanges icture 
of anold Lord, (Rosglyn?) which I 


never could look at, without being 
struck with the disproportion between — 


How hard is my fortune, 

And vain my repining! 
The strong rope of fate 

For this — neck is twining. 
My strength is departed ; 

cheek sunk and sallow ; 

e I languish in chains, 
In the gaol of Clonmala.*® 


No boy in the vi 
Was ever yet milder, 
Yd play with a child, 
And my sport would be wilder, 
I’d dance without tiring 
From morning till even, 
And the goal-ball I'd strike 
. To the lightning of heaven. 


CFeb. 
tis gaunt figure of the , and ‘the 
peity instrument in his thind. Strut 
in his Sports and Pastimes, (p. 78, 
eulogizes the activity of some Irishmen, 
who played the game about 25 years 
before the publication of his work, 
(1801,) at the back of the British Mu- 
seum, and deduces it from the Roman 

tum. It was played in Corn- 
wall formerly, he adds, but neither the 
Romans nor Cornishmen used a bat, or, 
as we call it in Ireland, a hurly. The 
description Strutt quotes from old Ca- 
rew is quite graphic. The late Dr Gre- 
gory, I am told, used to be loud in pa- 
negyric on the superiority of this game, 
when played by the Irish students, 
over that adopted by his young coun 
trymen, north and south of the Tweed, 
particularly over golf, which he call- 
ed “ fiddling wi’ a pick.” But enough 
of this. 


At my bed-foot decaying, 
My hurlbat is lying, 
Through the boys of the village, 
My goal-ball is fiying. 
My horse ‘mong the neighbours 
Neglected my fallow,— 
While I pine in my chains, 
In the gaol of Clonmala 


Next Sunday the patron 
At home will be keeping, 
And the young active hurlers 
The field will be sweeping. 
With the dance of fair maidens 
The evening they'll hallow, 
While this heart, once so gay, 
Shall be cold in Clonmala. 


IV. V. VI.—Jacosite Sones. 


That the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land should have been Jacobites al- 
most to a man, is little wonderful: 
Indeed, the wonder would be were it 
otherwise. They had lost every thing, 
fighting for the cause of the Stuarts, 
and the conquerors had made stern 
use of the victory. But while various 
movements, in favour of that unhappy 
family, were made in England and 
Scotland, Ireland was quiet—not in- 
deed from want of inclination, but 
from want of power. The Roman 
Catholics were disarmed throughout 
the entire island, and the Protestants, 
who retained a fierce hatred of the ex- 
iled family, were armed and united. 


The personal influence of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who was Lord Lieute- 
nant in 1745, and who made himself 
very popular, is generally supposed to 
have contributed to keep Ireland at 
peace in that dangerous year ; but the 
reason I have assigned, is perhaps more 
substantial. 

But though Jacobitical, even these 
songs will suffice to prove, that it was 
not out of love for the Stuarts that 
they were anxious to take up arms, 
but to revenge themselves on the Sax- 
ons, (that is, the English generally, 
but in Ireland the Protestants, ) for the 
defeat they experienced in the days of 
William III., and the subsequent de- 





_ _ ® Irish.of Clonmel. = 
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pression of their party and their reli-. 
gion. James II. is universally spoken 
of by the lower orders of Ireland with 
the utmost contempt, and distinguish- 
ed by an appellation, which is too 
strong for ears polite, but which is 
universally given to him. His cele- 
brated exclamation at the battle of 
the Boyne—“ O, spare my English 
subjects!” being taken in the most 
perverse sense, instead of obtaining 
for him the praise of wishing to shew 
some lenity to those whom he still 
considered as rightfully under his 
sceptre, even in their opposition to his 
cause, was, by his Irish partizans, con- 
strued into a desire of preferring the 
English, on all occasions, to them. 
The celebrated reply of the captive 
officer to William, that “ If the ar- 
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changed generals, vi 

take a different side,” is 
membered ; and every misfortune that 
a in the war of the revolution 
is laid to the charge of James’s 
of courage. ‘The truth is, he appears to 
have displayed little of the military 
qualities which distinguished him in 
former da 

The first of these three songs is a 
great favourite, asin from its 
beautiful air. I am sure, that there is 
scarcely a ant in the south of Ite- 
land who has not heard it. The se- 
cond is the White Cockade, of which 
the first verse is English.’ The third 
is (at least in oe 
mood ; and, from its style and lan- 
guage, evidently written by a man of 
more than ordinary information. 


IV. 


O say, my Brown Dartmin !—A Drimin doan dilis no sioda* na mbo. 


[Drimin is the favourite name of a cow, by which Ireland is here allegorically denoted. 
The five ends of Erin are-the five kingdoms— Munster, Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, 
and Meath, into which the island was divided, under the Milesian dynasty. ] 


O say, my brown Drimin, thou silk of the kine, 

ere, where are thy strong ones, last hope of thy line? 
Too deep and too long is the slumber they take, 
At the loud call of freedom why don’t they awake ? 


mf strong ones have fallen—from the bright eye of day, 
All darkly they sleep in their dwelling of clay ; 

‘The cold turf is o’er them—they hear not my cries, 
And since Lewis no aid gives, I cannot arise. 


O! where art thou, Lewis? our eyes are on thee— 


Are thy 1 


ofty ships walking in strength o’er the sea? 
In freedom’s last strife, if you linger or quai 
No morn e’er shall break on the night o 


ail, 
the Gael. 


But should the King’s son, now bereft of his right, 
Come proud in his strength for his Country to fight ; 


Like leaves on the trees, will new 


people arise, 


And deep from their mountains shout back to my cries. 


When the Prince, now an exile, shall come for his own, 
The Isles of his father, his rights, and his throne, 

My people in battle the Saxons will meet, 

And kick them before, like old shoes from their feet. 


O’er mountains and valleys they'll press on their rout, 
The five ends of Erin shall ring to their shout ; 

_T sons all united, shall bless the glad day, : 
When the flint-hearted Saxon they've chased far away. 





* Silk of the cows—an idiomatic expression for the most beautiful of cattle, which I 


have preserved in translating. 
Von. XIII. 


& 
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Tur Wurre Cocxane.—Taid mo gra fir fi breatath du. 


—_ Charles he is King James’s son, 

And from a royal line is sprung ; 

Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
And welll raise once more the white cockade. 
O! my dear, my fair-hair’d youth, 

Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth ; 
Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
We'll raise once more the white cockade. 


My young men’s hearts are dark with woe, 
On my virgins’ cheeks the grief drops flow ; 
The sun scarce lights the sorrowing day, 
Since our rightful Prince went far away. 
He’s gone, the stranger holds his throne, 
The royal bird far off is flown, 

But up with shout, and out with blade, 
We'll stand or fall with the white cockade. 


No more the cuckoo hails the spring, 

The woods no more with the staunch-hounds ring, 
The song from the glen, so sweet before, 

Is hush'd since Charles has left our shore. 

The Prince is gone, but he soon will come, 

With trumpet sound, and with beat of drum, 
Then up with shout, and out with blade, 

Huzza for the right and the white cockade ! 


VI. 
Tue AvenNcER.—Da bfeacin se ‘n la sin bo seasta bferc m’intin. 


O! Heavens, if that long-wizh’d-for morning I spied, 

As high as three kings, I’d leap up in my pride, 

With transport I’d laugh, and my shout should arise, 

As the fires from each mountain blazed bright to the skies. 


The Avenger should lead us right on to the foe, 

Our horns should sound out, and our trumpets should blow, 
Ten thousand huzzas should ascend to high heaven, 

When our Prince was restored, and our fetters were riven. 


O! Chieftains of Ulster, when will you come forth, 
And send your strong cry on the winds of the north ? 
The wrongs of a King call aloud for your steel, 
Red stars of the battle—O’ Donnell, O’Neal !* 


Bright house of O’Connor, high offspring of kings, 
Up, up, like the eagle, when heavenward he springs ! 
O, break ye once more from the Saxon’s strong rule, 
Lost race of MacMurchad, O’Byrne, and O’Toole ! 


Momonia of Druids, green dwelling of song, 

Where, where are thy minstrels? why sleep they so long? 
Does no bard live, to wake, as they oft did before— 
M‘Carthy,—O’Brien,—O’Sullivan More? 


O come from your hills, like the waves to the shore, 
When the storm=girded headlands are mad with the roar ! 
Ten thousand hurras shall ascend to high heaven, i 
When our Prince is restor’d and our fetters are riven. 


~ 
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The names, in this last song, are 
those of the principal families in Ire- 
land, many of whom, however, were 
decided enemies to the house of Stu- 
art. ° You cannot fail to observe the 
strange expectation, which these wri- 
ters entertained of the nature of the 
Pretender’s designs : They call on him 
not to come to reinstate himself on the 
throne of his fathers, but to aid them 
in doing vengeance on the “ flint- 
hearted Saxon.” Nothing, however, 
could be more natural. The Irish Ja- 
cobites, at least the Roman Catholics, 
were in the habit of claiming the Stue 
arts as of the Milesian line, fondly de- 
ducing them from Fergus, and the 
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Celts of Ireland. Who the gap 
whose arrival is prayed for in the last 
song, I am not sure ;but circumstances, 
too tedious to be detailed, make me 
think that the date of the song is 1708 

when a general impression revailed 
that the field would be taken in favour 
of the Pretender, under a commander 
of more weight and authority than 
had come forward before. His 

was kept a secret. Very little has baba 
written on the history of the Jacobites 
of Ireland, and yet I think it would be 
an interesting subject. DY red gh 
arrived at a time, wheat < be 
done, without exciting any angry feel« 
ings. 





* In Momonia, (Munster,) Druidism appears to have flourished most, as we may 

conjecture, from the numerous remains of Druidical workmanship, and the names of 
places indicating that worship. The records of the province are the best kept of any in 
Ireland, and it has proverbially retained among the peasantry a character for superior 


learning. 





TIMES WHISPERING GALLERY. 


Hither, as to their proper place, arise 

All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies, 
Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the ear ; 

Nor ever silence, rest, or peace is here. 


There at one passage, oft you might survey 


A lie and truth contending for the way ; 


At last agreed, together out they fly, 
Inseparable, now the truth and lie. 


Pope’s Temple of Fame. 


HE dialogues which will follow under this title, might without impropriety 


ve“calied a few fresh slides for ‘‘ Time’s Magic Lantern ;” for they are meant 
to be much on the same plan,—but I thought it an improper liberty to utter 
my wares under a name already appropriated to the nine pretty nicknacks of 
another artist—perhaps I might have been called to account for violation of a 
patent. This series, then, will be constructed by a different hand, and it is 
to be feared by an inferior one,—an agreeable promise for the readers of Maga! 
But here I be beforehand with the wags, who may call to mind an apt 
quotation from Cowper :— . 

Sweet bashfulness ! it claims at least this praise, 

The dearth of information and good sense, 

That it foretels us, always comes to pass. 
Hard measure this, Mr rp upon the blushers, when they tender their 
coin, and say they fear it is of light weight! There is this ort for them, 
that when the impudent thrust forth their brass, it will not a bit the more 
pass current for their swearing it is true sterling talent. I offer my best, and 
Christopher may clip it up for the melting-pot if it be under legal weight, or’ 
he may nail it to the counter, if upon ringing it, it be not found of a 


assay. 
, No. I. Motrere’s Otp Woman. 
A small room in.a country house at Auteuil, with a door opening into a gar- 
den. [Morters alone at a writing table.] , 


— Must I get all we into the aang de perforce I aoe make 
metre ? Tam weary of tagging rhymes the lines jingle, is more than I am 
—and how ‘to get this piece done able to foresee. All of it is nearly 
by the day it will- be expected at sketched out in prose, and I have’ 





4 Time's Whispering Gallery. 


08 half mind et in prose 
forth. My hit at Pre« 
cieuses Ridicules 


that had no verse to recommend 
but then, that sample of raillery 
was bi?’ single act—it was simply a 
farce, and this which I am working 
upon must be made up of three whole 
acts, that there may be ballets during 
» intervals. His Majesty, as I 
t from his own mouth, means to 
i in one of them, and a 
¢ dancer he is. Well, I 
d at times, and success 
be more and more ven~ 
turesome. This squib against old fools 
that will marry, to their cost, shall be 
in ea ftey oye I like well enough 
where I can be terse and pointed, but 
surely it is an impediment in scenes 
of broad and homely humour, and I am 
certain that I shall spoil some of my 
happiest thoughts in this, if I must 
spply the square and the plummet, 
and chip them down to make them fit 
into their places with one formal lay- 
er upon another. 

OILEAUX DEesPREAUX comes ined 

ol. Ah! Despreaux, well met.— 
was just wanting a sage adviser. But 
first, let me secure you as a guest at 


supper this evening. Can you come? 


Desp. Most willingly, even though 
it be campy to partehs of your alee 
of milk. 

Mol. No, my friendly critic, al- 
though this tender chest of mine dooms 
me for the present to that temperate 
diet,—the only pnt which I trust 
to,—yet you shall have more enliven- 
ing cups than those which are filled 
by the dairy-maid,—ay, and a more 
genial president of the board than I 
can now be. I must be content for a 
while to act the part of “ The Physician 
in spite of himself,” for, I promise you, 
that no physician, save Dr Moliere, 
shall ever prescribe for me. The pre- 
sent p ogling that erudite Es- 
culapius, is, that his patient, provided 
he keeps to his spoon and SE petinae- 
bowl, shall attend at a jollification to- 
night, in which Chapelle shall rule the 

t, and Despreaux contribute his 

are to the festivity. See how stern 

physicians are—this unbewigged and 

un ed practitioner allows’ his 

wretched victim not a drop of wine at 
present. 

Jesp, Well, if this is the business, 

to which you summon me as an ad- 

viser, F accept the office—my advice 


was well received, © 


‘LF eb, 

is, do as you like, and I shall be do- 

ing as - calc waded 7S the 
ers of merry-hearted C e, 

Mol. Oh 2, the question on which 
I want to consult you is quite of an- 
other nature. For that, I apply to 
Boileau Despreaux the critic, and not 
the boon companion. 

Desp. You shall find me as ready 
in one capacity as the other. 

Mol. have, then, some thoughts of 
taking the liberty to present before 
the King a comedy written in prose. 

Desp. Nay, it will be degrading the 
dramatic art. You may condescend 
to write a farce without metre, but 
not any thing which is to possess re» 
gular plot and action. Bethink you, 
did Plautus or Terence ever abuse the 
scene with the loose slipshod dialogue 
of common conversation? You may 
as well call our present discussion, or 
the summons you have given me toe 
revel, a part of a drama. 

Mol. And why not, if it advanced 
a plot, or developed a character? The 
talk of ordinary life runs very trip- 
pingly off the tongue when one is on 
the stage. You are not an actor ; but 
T can assure you, that I have often 
felt sadly hampered by the forced 
turns, the awkward points of empha- 
sis, the pumping sort of recitation, 
which, will I nill 1, so often results 
from the lines being cropped and 
docked according ‘to poetic rule, and 
made to run in pairs with belts at their 
tails, like so many couples of mules in 
a Spanish state-coach. Plautus and 
Terence did not write with the hand- 
cuffs of rhyme upon them ; and their 
metre got forward in much more na- 
tural paces than our eternal hand- 
gallop. 

Desp. You yourself are an example 
how these difficulties may be felici- 
tously obviated. Do not, then, dimi- 
nish the just reputation you have ac- 
quired by an innovation which may 
indeed sae with the base groundli 
of the parterre, but which will not 
tolerated by the educated and intelli- 
gent. 

Mol. But, my good sir, what I have 
in hand is of the broadest description 
of humour—possibly you may brand 
it as farcical. There is another reason 
too, why I cannot versify it,—I have 
to get it up on so short a notice, that 
there is barely more than time: to lick 
it into shape as it now is. ‘I must 
run some risk with his Majesty, and 
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trust to his kind consideration if I 
fail. It must its present hasty 
shape, and issue into the world in 
all its crudeness of language. 

Desp. I see you are resolute—but 
for consistency’s sake, I enter a ca- 
veat—would I had the power to make 
it a veto! Mark me, however, I enter 
no veto against this evening’s merry 
meeting. Till that next sight of you, 
adieu,—but tufn my warning over in 
your thoughts. 

Mol. Here, Margot—open the wick- 
et for M. Despreaux. 

([Mareor Laroret comes in. ] 

Desp. Margot may spare herself the 
trouble. I let cae in ; and though 
it does not demonstratively follow, yet 
there is every probability, that I can 
let myself out. 

Marg, I am not busy, my worthy 
M. Despreaux ; and the latch of our 
gate is not the easiest to open that ever 
was, A plague upon that good-for- 
nothing Gilles, who ought to have 
made it catch and let go more glibly, 
when he fumbled for hours together 


at it last spring, with his hammers and 

pincers ; and I know not how many 
sous he charged,—a cheating knave! 

( They. go out.) 

Mol. (alone.) My good friend Des- 


preaux is too fast entangled in the 
meshes of authority ; he must have a 
precedent in the classics for every 
thing. Has every track been already 
beaten, where genuine amusement 
may be found? I declare I find old 
Margot, after all, the best touch-stone 
of the public taste; ay, of my royal 
master’s taste too, if I may now say so, 
while there is no one at hand to he 
so uncourteous a comparison between 
the dramatic judgment of an old wo- 
man servant, and of the Sovereign of 
France ; but so it is, if I can please 
her, I can please him. Come, I will 
submit this new ping of mine to her 
opinion ; but hold, let me ascertain 
whether she would not be equally 
pleased with the works of those whom 
I hold to be my inferiors as play- 
wrights. ( Opens a drawer in his tuble.) 
Luckily I have what I account a very 
insipid performance of Brecour’s ; and 
he io worried me a good deal with a 
proposal to have it cast for our com- 
pany. I shall guess whether my re- 
fusal has been unjust towards him.— 
Hola, Margot, art busy ? 

.. Marg. (returning.) No, I was 
thinking of bringing my work in here, 


No. I... Moliere's Old Woman. 


and sitting in the sun at the door, 4 
it is pleasanter in this room than ii 
onder, What are you writing abou 
Maitre Jean ? is it any thing you cat 
read out loud,-as you sometimes do? 
By the mass, I would as seon hear 
you, as Polichinelle himself on the 
Boulevard. 

Mol. As Polichinelle ? O Margot, 
that is going too far in flattering me. 

Marg. No, no, ’tis no flattery ; fot 
though I could stand for hours to hear 
the little pot-bellied puppet, (heaven 
help him, for a squeaking in as 
he is!) yet I would j ief listen 
to you, . ; 

Mol. What makes you so compli- 
mentary this afternoon, I wonder r-—~ 
You speak your downright honest 
mind usually ; but this excessive praise 
must be with the view of coaxing me. 
What! shall I enter into competition 
with Polichinelle, and his tricksy troop 
of marioneties? No, no, I am not so 
rash, my bonny old dame. But come, 
you shall have a grin, if you really 
think what I write will be able to tickle 
you. Now listen to a little explana- 
tion beforehand. 

Marg. Stop a minute, good master . 
of 25 ys I put : ape ir where I 
may have sun. to help m sight, 
my be also near enough Ph Mi ow 
then, that will do. 

Mol, (takes Brecour’s MS.) You 
are to know that a young gen ‘ 
Valere, comes disguised to Geronte, the 
father of the lady he is in love with, 
and tries to persuade him, that he isa 
nephew of his, whom he has not seen 
since Valere was a child ; while Pierrot, 
Valere’s roguish valet, puzzles the old 
man by pretending to have been long 
ago most intimately known by him. 
Now, attend. (He reads some of Bre- 
cour’s play, and pauses.)—Well, Mar. 
got, 1 am glad you, enjoy it, though 
you keep your laughter to yourself. 

Marg. Laugh? I didn’t laugh ; 
there was no.laughing in the matter. 
What was there to make me laugh ? 

Mol. Why, is it not amazingly face- ~ 
tious? Did you ever before hear such 
a mad wag as this Pierrot? 

Marg. Is he? well, I protest I did 
not know what he was. 

Mol. (reads again and stops.) Sure, 
my good woman, you are in no good 
hamour to-day. I think your wits are 
napping, or you have stitched them 
fast into that seam of your old jupen, 
which you seem to care about much 





than my comical ' 
aap Peste ! ews 
. inventions, and not even 
‘ ement of asmileP You 


used to giggle more than enough—what 
= you now from te wi out 


Marg. Gramercy, Maitre Jean, did 
ever one hear the like >—what hinders? 
Why, nothing hinders. But who can 
ida when they are not merry? Do 
1 ever make myself laugh? No, I 
warrant you— tis the business of your 
funny plays to make me laugh—isn’t 
it? Iamure they have almost made 
me split my sides, when time was. 

ol. And so you are made to laugh, 
are you, without having a will of your 
own in the matter? 

Marg. I know nothing about a will 
of my own. I laugh when I can’t help 
it—and I cry when I can’t sm, oa 
don’t you? and when I can’t laugh 
any longer, I leave off. My goodness! 
why, way body does so. 

ell, I see you are set against 
that play ; quite prejudiced. Open and 
artless as you seem, none of the jokes 
in that unhappy comedy will tempt 


to move a muscle. Poor Pierrot’s 
iabour would be in vain, were he as 


ah and entertaining as Polichi- 
himself. 


Marg. Ah! my good master, would 
seen, last Féte des Anes, the 
little Polichinelle, nodding his head, 
and calling out to his little mouse of a 
wife, that he was full dressed, all but 
his clean shirt. Oh! he was another 
guess sort of a body from that Pierrot, 
with his palaver about I know not 
what; not I. Laugh indeed? Ah! 
you were poking; you did not mean 
me to laugh. 
oer, wot well, if you a be 
merry, don’t get angry ; but I will try 
another story. (He reads to her the 


Time’s Whispering Gallery. 
to first act 


Feb, 
of “ Le Maniacs Forces,” 


to which she gives great heed, and-ap- 


pears to enter into the humour of it. 
‘Well now, what think you of this in 


Marg. Go on, pray go on, Maitre 
Jean, does Sganarelle venture to take 
that skittish miss to wife? Ma foi, he 
may well have some fears and scruples. 

Mol. (Reads on through the second 
act ; and while the consultation with 
Pancrace, and afterwards with Mor- 
pharius, is passing, the old woman is 
outrageous in her glee ; at the end of it 
he stops short.)—What in the world 
do you make such a noise about >— 
what is there to laugh at? 

Marg. O poor Sganarelle, ho, ho, 
ho! ah, those asses the philosophes ! 
ho, ho! poor man, poor man, what a 
passion he is in ! ho, ho! oh dear, how 
my sides ache ! But more, more, good 
master ; how does it all end? I could 
sit all day to hear it. Peste ! my nose 
gets so wrinkled, my spectacles won’t 
stay on. But read away ; pray do. 

Mol. My good Margot, you shall 
hear the rest when I have written it; 
but the old fool will be obliged tomarry 
the jade ; he has brought it upon him- 
self. But, hist! there is some one in 
the road. See if that is not Chapelle 
endeavouring to open the garden-gate 
—go and let him in. (She goes out.) 
Margot, thou art the critic for me.— 
Brecour, I hope I did thee nothing less 
than justice ; and if I did read my 
own composition with a little more zest 
than I felt in reading thine, it is par- 
donable enough. His Majesty shall 
have the consequence of Margot’s ap- 
probation. In spite of Despreaux’s 
sinister croakings, the comedy shall be 
acted in its present state. Now for 
Chapelle, who must be toast-master 
in my place, as long as I remain a 
milksop.—Are you there, Chapelle? 
this way, friend, come in. 





VINDICLE CARTHUSIANA. 


‘ a gr foe ici 

rae Sane Maem. yomnes e 
duties of Editor of , I presume 
you were satisfied that it was no si- 
necure you had undertaken ; but if 
you had any doubts of this before, the 
ee of a few such letters as this 
would bring conviction to your mind 
nill will. But before I write a single 
word which can by any possibility be 
construed to have been written with an 


~ 


angry feeling, let me assure you of one 
fact, that you possess my most. un- 
feigned respect and admiration ; but, 
doubtless, you disregard the praise of 
such a tittling as I confess myself to 
be, being not only young in years, but 
in experience also, more especially as 
your eyes (and I dare say your-ears 
are daily feasted with such unqualifi 
tributes of applause from contempp- 
17 





Vindicie Carthusiane. 
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ee as I find brought together 
in excellent article the Vor — 
of your last Number. Truth will at 
le force its way, in spite of all op- 
| ae gon and I am quite convinced 
t nothing but a Number of Maga 
(the Maga xar’ s£oxn) could have 
— such a phenomenon as to 
ve elicited candid admiration from 
some of the periodicals and journals, 
whom I there find throwing in their 
mite of approbation. But there is not 
the least occasion for me to butter you, 
(Llike the word—I borrowit from your- 
self';). for you, I am sure, are above 
all such Whiggish humbug. Your 
contributors are prime fellows—I wish 
I could enlist myself as one—mais cela 
viendra peut-étre. I like yourself—I 
like Ebony—I like the gallant Ensign ; 
in fact, I like you all; you are even 
after my own heart ; and what is still 
better, you are all Tories, which, in 
my dictionary, I find to be a synonyme 
of gentleman. I write, therefore, more 
in sorrow than in anger. Anger I ne- 
ver could be presumptuous enough to 
entertain for a moment against the 
Editor of Maga; but I feel, and I 
may be allowed, I trust, to express re- 
gret at finding any thing in your pages 
which is not exactly, as I think, borne 
out by facts. You have an article in 
your last Number, entitled Vindicie 
Gaelice: the article itself is excellent 
throughout. I admire the down- 
rightedness (Coleridge would ask leave 
before using such a word) with which 
the writer takes the bull by the horns, 
and, mulpping the thing of all its ex- 
traneous gloss, lays open to the view, 
and exposes to the ridicule of the pub- 
lic, the real cant and humbug of the 
Whiggy Rectors and would-be Rec- 
tors. I was myself, like many others, 
quite in the dark on the subject ; and 
as an individual I have to thank your 
contributor for drawing aside the cur- 
tain, and letting me into the secret. I 
did not, I confess, even when unini- 
tiated, liken it for an instant to our 
Chancellorships of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, which princes and nobles seek 
to obtain, and glory in their success ; 
but, J confess, I was not prepared for 
80 truly ridiculous an exposé as it now 
stands—the writer has hardly left 
them rags enough to cover their naked- 
ness—the constituent members, and 


the U-niversity of Glasgow itself, and 
whether they have a Rector or have 
none, or who is that Rector, (if they 
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have one, ) or whois not, whether itbe 
Francisculus ipse, or the immaculate 
Sir Jemmy,. are to me matters of the 
most ect indifference, having no 
concern in them whatever ; but I de- 
— in a laugh at the Whigs; and 
when I laugh at them, I laugh not 
only heartily, but conscientiously, be- 
cause they most richly deserve it—but 
they cannot be in better hands than 
those of Kit North and Co. ; and their 
bitterest foes, (whom I take to be all 
true lovers of their country,) cannot 
wish them a greater punishmeht than 
that you may live to squabash them 
ad infinitum,—that done, you may just~ 
ly write, “‘ Exegi monumentum cere pe~ 
rennius. 

- But to leave them.—There is one 
passage in this said article of Vindi- 
cie Gaelice, which has induced this 
epistle from me, and which an 

me much. The article is calculated, 
as I before said, to give great delight 
to all true men—and were it not for 
this confounded passage, the pleasure 
I experienced in reading it would also 
be unalloyed. The passage is, “ The 
Charterhouse boys, for example, are 
a hundred miles above them in every 
species of respectability.” From my 
superscription you will perceive that 
I am a Charterhouse boy myself,— 
and I may as well add that I am an 
Englishman. Had the mention of 
this school stood alone in the article, 
unconnected with any other English 
public school, I should not have quar-~ 
relled with the writer at all. I shouldnot 
for an instant have thought of exami- 
ning into the correctness of the state~ 
ment, that we were a hundred miles 
above the Glasgow-boys, in every spe- 
cies of respectability, or whether we 
were one mile above them. I wish 
not to arrogate to the school a greater 
degree of respectability than it actual- 
] ses. It is not from any na~ 
tional prejudice, therefore, that Ispeak, 
but from a feeling entirely connected 
with my own country. The writer.in 
the preceding paragraph has these 
words: ‘ To dream of comparing 
them with the boys of Eton, or West- 
minster, or Winchester, or Harrow, 
either in regard to external a - 
ance or manners, or, what is of higher 
importance than all, in regard to scho+ 
larship, would be about as absurd as 
it would be to compare a ing- 
club in Cheapeide with the British 
House of Commons.” Then follows 









‘gore es e objectionable pas- 
éxample, are a hundred miles above 
them in every species of respectabili- 
ty.” Now, if I understand English, 
or the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by any set number of words, 
the preceding sentences draw a com- 

5 , exalting us, it is true, above 
he Glasgow boys one hundred miles, 
but assuredly degrading us below the 
fout other great public schools of Eng- 
land, in a ionate, if not great- 
er, . The words “‘ The Charter- 
- house boys, for example,” as I under- 
- stand them, are tantamount to “‘ even 
the Charterhouse boys.” The justice 
of this comparison, and of the infer- 
ence to be deduced from it, s the in- 
ference I have drawn be the legitimate 
one,) I deny in foto. I feel myself 
incompetent, and therefore will not 
attempt a disquisition of the compa- 
rative literary merits of the five schools 
mentioned. One word on the subject 
Imay say before I take my leave of 
t at present I confine myself 
to the word “ respectability,” in the 
serisein which I fancy the writer intend- 
éd to use it. I do not mean to enter in- 
toa long account of the foundation, re- 
venues, and other e¢ cetera, connected 
with the school.—Suffice it to say, that 
it was founded some two hundred years 
$80» by Thomas Sutton,—a worthy of 
day—and let it be remembered 
also, 


t I confine myself to the 
school part of the establishment, not 
pn excellent and high] 
charitable part of the institution whic 
provides for the maintenance and sup- 
port of eighty decayed gentlemen. 
pe. is an tee sc ol, of which 

King is the patron an vernor ; 
the other pono of it are the first 
nobles of the land, and amongst them 
we number the highest dignitaries of 
the Church and State. The charitable 

of ‘the school is an endowment 

40 boys, who are nominated by 
the governors vicissim—they are 
of them children of highly ag gm 

ts, and the only fault that can 
found with it, perhaps, is, that they 
are too table—as the charity was 
not intended for those who could un- 
aided give their children the educa- 
tion which they receive there. This 
is a fault—but one which Alderman 
Waithman, of linen-draper notoriety, 
will tell you is not peculiar to the 
Charterhouse. Of these 40.0 certain 
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number are sent to the two ativersi- 
ties of Oxford and —— with a 
suitable provision, as the school pos~ 
sesses no inconsiderable degree of pa- 
tronage both at the one and the other. 
The remainder of the school consists 
of a certain number of boys, who board 
at the houses of the respective masters 
of the schools, and where the expense 
is of itself sufficient to render it select. 
In addition to these two classes, there 
are a few boys who attend the school 
at the hours of study, and who, for a 
trifling expense, (I think ten guineas 
per annum,) enjoy the advantage of 
receiving the best classical education. 
Such were the component parts of the 
Charterhouse school, eight years ago, 
when I was there, (for although away 
from the spot, I still consider myself a 
member ;) and the only change I have 
since heard of, is a progressive nume- 
rical improvement in the number of 
boarders, from 160, or 170, to some- 
—_—— 350. Such is the school 
which the writer of Vindicie Gaelice 
ranks in an inferior grade to Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, and Har- 
row. 

The Charterhouse school is situated 
in the heart of the metropolis—and, as 
I have already stated, the low terms on 
which the class whom I have designa- 
ted day-boys, may obtain an eneeliuat 
classical education—a natural conse- 
quence of this is that you will find the 
sons of respectable tradesmen parta- 
king of the same education with the 
sons of peers. This circumstance oc- 
curs to my mind as being probably the 
one which your correspondent had in 
his mind, and which he would repre- 
sent as deteriorating from the respec- 
tability fo the worldly acceptation of 
the word) of the Charterhouse school. 
Of Winchesterand Harrow, I knowlit- 
tle or nothing ; but if I am enabled to 
establish myself on an equal footing 
with Eton and Westminster, I am in- 
different as to those two. And this 
evil, if it be an evil, exists, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, in a greater degree at 
Westminster ; that is, the same class 
exists in a greater number there ; and 
Eton likewise has its oppidants, a race 
which corresponds with the day-boys 
of the Charterhouse arid Westminster. 
Each of the above-mentioned schools 
has its endowment, or charitable part 
of the institution ; and those who re- 
ceive the benefit of those several insti- 
tutions are taken from the same ranks 
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in life—each has its. boarders ; and 
there the expense of each school I take 
to be much the same. All that go 
to the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge from these several schools, 
go on the same footing—mix in the 
same society—and meet with the same 
degree of countenance and notice. If 
all these facts are established—and I 
defy your contributor to disprove them 
—I think I am justified in saying that 
ag has not done “4 of eet a fair- 
> in ing the C rhouse to 
the other public schools of England. 

Perchance you will not read thus 
far, because, I dare say, the subject is 
not of the slightest importance to your 
editorial Highness ; but if you should, 
you will find a compliment paid to your- 
' self—for allowing the partiality you 
may possibly feel towards a fellow la- 
bourer and contributor, when weighed 
in the balance with a stranger—I will 
most willingly constitute you arbiter 
between us—always supposing you 
willing to accept of the office. 

One word of their comparative lite- 
rary merits, and on this point, per- 
haps, this very attempt to vindicate 
my brother Carthusians from the 
charge of want of respectability will 
injure them in your estimation ; but 
do not condemn all for one, nor apply, 
in this instance, the maxim, 


6¢ Ex uno disce omnes.” 


Every one of these schools has its par- 
ticular admirers ; and each has pro~ 
duced many and excellent scholars ; 
and I hold it to be an invidious thing 
to attempt the erecting a superiority of 
the one over the other. 

There are, I am certain, many Car- 
thusians who read Maga; for ge- 
nerally they are men of good taste ; 
but, I dare say, I am the only one in 
Edinburgh. But as I do not ambition 
the involving myself in a literary 
squabble, nor for the reputation 


Vindicie Carthusiane. 


of a controversi which Mr Sand- 
ford of Cle allage eit has, in 
my opinion, im ntly and imma- 


turely sone and obtained, I trust the 
Ww 


feelings which have induced me to 
write these will not be misinter- 
preted, but to their proper ac- 


count, simply, a desire to see justice 
done to the school, which would have 
made myself (had I been willing and 
competent) as good a scholar as any 
ane school in England could have 
ne. 
There is one trait in our character, 
which, I am happy to say, is not con- _ 
fined to ourselves, but which I do 
maintain we possess in a very eminent, 
degree, that we are true enamel loyal 
—no humbug whiggi triotism— 
Noh gas and consistent loyalty—the 
loyalty which impresses on our hearts 
the justice of the words, “ Fear God, 
and honour the King,” not as an ab- 
stract principle, but applicable to 
own King George. ; 
Had you been t, Mr North, at 
our foundation dinner, twelve.months 
since, as I was, you would have spent. 
a jovial day ; and what is still better, 
you would have heard sentiments of 
loyalty, in which you could not have 
failed to sympathize, (although rather 
dainty in that respect, ) emanate from. 
men who have done credit to the school 
which nurtured them—the country 
which gave them birth, and the King 
wlio has deigned to employ their ta- 
nts. & Jie 
At your next contributors’ dinner, 
at Ambrose’s, give this to the er 
of Vindicie Gaelice, and tell him that, 
if I was present, I would give him as 
a toast, up standing, three times three, - 
‘¢ Floreat in eternum Carthusiana Dontus,” 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


‘CaRTHUSIANUS. - 
Edinburgh, 4th February, 1823. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING, 
No. Il. 
NOVEL THE SEVENTH. , 
“© How Brether Peter, ike F of Sienne,) intending to hoax a Florentine clerk, 


was himself hoaxed 
life.” 


Ir the wits and humourists of Flo- 
rence were accustomed not to spare one 
another in the pursuit of any good 
practical joke, it will readily be belie- 
ved, that they were not more scrupu- 
lous in the performance, when the ci- 
:tizen of a rich republic: was fated to 
be the butt of their ridicule—and, last 
of all, when the ill-starred object had 
rendered himself obnoxious (as the 
Siennese were considered iarly apt 
to do) by acts of personal oppression. 

In Prato, a fair and honourable cit 
of Tuscany, there lived (not long pom 
“one Master Mico da Sienna, Prior of the 
Convent of Pieve,* with whom dwelt his 
nephew, who wasalsoaclerk,(although 
so. young as to be not yet in priest’s 


robes, ) and who kept under him a cu- 
Zate to perform the services of the 
eburch and sacristy ; who, mines na- 
tive of Florence, was generally known 


the 
tne.” 


tion of “ The Floren- 
last mentioned personage, 
h himself young in years, was, 
eless,-very shrewd, and some- 
what malicious in temper, insomuch 
that he was in perpetual feud 
and litigation with Master Peter, (the 
nephew,) which was not a little dis- 
ing to the worthy Prior, and would 
ve given twenty times occasion for 
his dismissal, if he had not been found 
so useful in his station, as not to be 
parted with for a trifle; although, at 
the same time, his great services did 
not prevent his worthy master from 
_pluming himself on his superior rank, 
treating him with contemptuous 
insolence proportioned to what ‘he con- 
sidered to be the difference between 
their conditions. 

Now, Master Peter, who had no- 
thing so much at heart as to play a 
trick upon the Florentine, one 
finding a good opportunity offer itself 
for , resolved to avail him- 
self of it that very night; and so, as 
soon as supper was over, and all the 
household retired to sleep, he stole soft- 


alth 


the Florentine, in such a manner that it cost him his 


ly out of his chamber, (which was 
adjoining his uncle’s) and went into 
the church, where they had that morn- 
ing interred a young girl who had died, 
after a six hours’ illness, of eating poi- 
sonous mushrooms; and, taking the 
body out of the grave, and having care- 
fully replaced the tomb-stone, carried 
it on his shoulders to a place behind the 
high altar, where he fastened it to the 
rope of one of the church-bells (which 
it was the business of his friend, the 
Florentine, to ring for matins) so dex- 
terously, that the ringer, without ha- 
ving perceived the cause, would be sure 
to have the feet come bobbing against 
his face at the first pull ; and, having 
thus disposed his machinery, he with- 
drew to a hiding-place, from whence he 
could witness, unobserved, the success 
of the stratagem. 

The hour of matins being arrived, 
the Florentine rose and went to the 
church without a light, as was his cus- 
tom, since he had been so long in the 
practice as to be able to find his bell- 
rope in the dark. To it he went ac- 
cordingly, without the slightest sus- 

icion, and, at the first pull, (as it had 

n adjusted,) he felt the -cold 
feet come bounce against his left tem- 
ple and shoujder ; upon which he set 
up a howl of terror, and exclaiming, 
** O Christ, save me!” let go the 
rope, and ran away screaming as fast 
as his legs would carry him—All which 
Master Peter beheld from his. spy- 
place with incredible satisfaction, and 


after having (to render his constet- 


nation more complete) locked the’ 
door by which he entered, so as to 
prevent his regress out of the church, 
- wag quietly to his own chamber-to 
sleep. 
The Florentine, already half out of 
his senses, no sooner reached the door 
and found it locked, than he was ready 
to drop senseless, However, he col- 
lected himself sufficiently to seek his 
way to the principal entrance, where 





* Priore nelle Pieve principale. 
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he succeeded in unbarring the doors 
and letting himself out ; which, when 
he had done, he felt himself so inspi- 
rited by the fresh air and beautiful 
moonlight, (it being one of the finest 
nights in the whole of that season,) 
that he began to reflect, without dis- 
turbance, on that which had occasion- 
ed him so much terror ; and, bethink- 
ing himself of the circumstance of the 
door by which he had entered, being 
afterwards locked from without, arri- 
ved at a very strong suspicion of the 
trick that had been played him, of 
which he knew nobody but Master 
Peter could be the author. In order, 
therefore, to satisfy himself, he went 
back and lit a candle at the sacrament 
lamp,* with which (not without some 


' remaining sensation of terror) he re- 


turned to the scene of action, where he 
soon satisfied himself that it was as he 
suspected ; for there. was the body sus- 
pended ny hair of its head to the 
identical bell-rope—which he knew to 
be that of the poor girl who had been 
buried in the morning, both by the 
length of the fiaxen tresses, and by the 
garland of flowers with which it was 
adorned. Moved with compassion, 
therefore, he was about to return it to 
the vault, from which it had been so 
unfeelingly displaced, when a thought 
of vengeance occurred to him, which 
he felt himself quite unable to resist ; 
so, leaving the body where he found 
it, he looked about till he discovered 
a passage out upon the leads, from 
whence he made his way down into 
the cloister, and so to the little en- 
trance-door which Master Peter had 
locked from without, and which he 
now re-opened. He then returned 
again into the church, fastened the 
great gate, and, taking the dead body 
on his shoulders, carried it on tip-toe 
through the cloisters to the door of 
Master Peter’s chamber, which (ha- 
ving first satisfied himself, by listen- 
ing at the key-hole, that he was sound 
asleep by his snoring) he softly and 
cautiously opened—and, advancing to 
the bed, deposited his load on the pil- 
low, by the side of the sleeper, and 
then took his turn to conceal himself 
for the purpose of witnessing the ef- 
fect of his counterplot. 

Long it was before Master Peter's 
nap ended, but at length, about day- 
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break, he began to stir, and, turni 
himself in his bed, (not yet well awake 
he laid his hand on the face of his un- 
welcome bed-fellow, which, being cold- 
er than marble, caused him to with- 
draw it as suddenly, and withall to 
open his eyes; which no sooner fixed 
themselves on the face of the m 
than the transaction of the preceding 
evening flashed on his recollection, and 
he concluded, that the strange visita- 
tion, which he now experienced, was 
in recompence of the sacrilege he had 
committed, and for which he was now 
doomed to receive some signal punish- 
ment. Leaping, therefore, from the 
bed, in an agony of horror, he ran out 
in his shirt to the corridor, which was 
adjoining his apartment, and there un- 
luckily coming to the head of a stdir- 
ease, which he forgot in his terror, he 
lost his footing, and tumbled from the 
head of the stairs to the bottom,-at the 
expense of a broken arm and rib, and 
of two or three severe contusions on 
the scull. There he lay, unable to 
move, making the most hideous excla~ 
mations, from mingled pain and ter- 
ror, till he awakened the house with 
his cries ; and the Prior himself, has- 
tening to the spot, found his beloved 
nephew in the condition above de- 
scribed, without the power of affording 
the least explanation. © | . 
- Meanwhile, the Florentine, whohad 
observed all that passed, sallied forth 
from his ambush, and going softly to 
Master Peter’s chamber, took the 
once more on his shoulder, and 
it back into the church, the way he 
brought it, unseen of any one, deposi 
it securely in the grave from which it 
had been taken, with the garland onits 
head, so that it appeared as if it had 
never been moved ; and thence went 
to ring the Ave-Maria bell, as it was 
already broad day-light. Nor was he 
long employed in this office, before he 
was summoned by the Prior, (who 
had all this time been vainly — 
ing to recall poor Master Peter_to 
senses, and draw from iS eall-e pepe. 
ible answer,) to go an a physi- 
a the Senet his time in the city 
of Prato. Having dispatched the Fle- 
rentine on this , the good Prior 
gave directions to the assistants to con- 
vey the wounded man back to ‘his 
chamber ; but the order was no soon- 





* Tampane del Sagramento. 
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pronounced, than he as sudden- 
vered the use of speech, of 
ich he had been deprived, and, 
the most manifest tokens of ter- 
and repugnance, demanded that 
he might be carried any where else 
rather than to that frightful place ; 
upon which they took him to an apart- 
ment which was destined for strangers, 
and where, not without much difieul. 
ty, he at last prevailed on himself to 
give them an explanation of what had 
caused his terror, and of the hideous 
spectre he had beheld on his pillow. 
One of the assistants, whe was a man 
of » immediately upon this ac- 
count bei iven, hastened to the 
spot to ascertain the reality ; and find- 
ing the bed wr legos no vestige a’ 
pearing of what created this ter- 
rible alarm, returned, and 
that Master Peter must have seen these 
things in a dream—an opinion which 
was acquiesced in by some neighbour- 
——— who had, in the mean- 
ile, been attracted to the spot by 
his cries, and who all concurred in as- 
eribing what had passed to a distracted 


om Master Pe 
Peter, still more amazed, and 


incensed bythis conclusion, now insist- 
edupon himself carried back to his 
chamber, where he found every thing 
as had been reported, and which yet 
farther increased his perplexity. — 
Meanwhile, the physicians arriving, 
— the usual remedies both for 

is outward hurts, and his supposed 
mental ent; and the former 
having been found less severe than was 
first apprehended, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer, to excuse himself from the im- 


tation cast on his understanding, 
a to relate, in a clear and connect- 
ed manner, the whole ae of what 


had passed, so far as it was known to 
him, first asking pardon (with many 
expressions of shame and contrition, ) 
for the trick he had himself endeavour- 
ed to play on the Florentine. How 
great, then, was his astonishment and 
rage, when the pes ae _ the 
utmost a t truth and simplicity, 
solemnly denied all know. Of = 
trick having been practised on him 
whatever, or of any part of the alleged 
transactions ; adding, that after ring- 
p~ bes matin-bell as usual, during 
which no event had happened in any 
manner to disturb him, = had return- 
ed to bed, and was there expecting the 
signal for the Ave-Maria, when he 
was alarmed by Master Peter’s cries, 


[¥eb. 


and the noise made by those who came 
to callhim. ‘ How !” exclaimed Mas- 
ter Peter, half choked with passion ; 
** and did you not perceive the corpse 
attached to the bell-rope? And did 
~ not feel its feet dangling in your 
ace? And did you not run away, terri- 
fied out of your life ?” And so repeated 
word for word the whole history of the 
event, exactly as he had before related 
it, every part of which the Florentine 
again, and in like manner, put in is- 
sue by a positive denial. Upon this 
Master Peter could contain himself no 
longer, but. challenged an immediate 
test of his veracity, by inspecting the 
grave from which the body had been 
taken. Thither all the by-standers ad- 
journed accordingly ; and there (to 
his utter confusion) the corpse was 
found, laid out in precise order, with 
not even the garland on its head dis- 
composed, and with no sign of having 
been moved since the hour of its in- 
terment. 

It is impossible to describe the 
mingled feelings of wonder and vexa- 
tion with which this miracle was be- 
held by the poor baffied schemer, who 
(to shorten the tale) gave orders to be 
instantly carried back to his chamber, 
and put to bed, where, having leisure 
to consider all that had passed, he 
found so little comfort or satisfaction 
in his reflections, that he fell into me- 
lancholy, and thence into frenzy, in 
which latter state he was so tempted 
by the Devil, that one morning, being 
left alone in his chamber, he threw 
himself out of the window, and frac- 
tured his skull, by which he died on 
the spot. His old uncle, in despair for 
his loss, having no longer any one to 
succeed him, renounced the priory, 
and passed the remainder of his we 
in retirement at Sienna, being firmly 

rsuaded to the last, that his nephew 

d been bewitched. As for the Flo- 
rentine, he found that it would not be 
convenient for him to remain behind, 
with so much of doubt and mystery 
attached to an incident in which he 
performed so distinguished a part ; 
and removing to Florence, became 
clerk of the Sacristy of St Peter the 
Great, where, in process of time, he 
ventured to divulge the whole truth, 
and has since often and often related 
the affair precisely as it occurred, with- 
out which the world would never have 
been made acquainted with so rare and 
diverting a history. 
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“ How Doncasio Malespini, some 
ing Oo 


of La Justizia, got, from at 
nigh cost him his Life.” 


Giovan Francesco DEL BIANCO, 
who, among his numerous excellent 
ualifications, possessed that of being 
the best story-teller of his time, (being 
gifted with a majestic presence, a vast 
memory, good voice, and admirable 
ronunciation,) used often to relate 
ow in Florence there was a certain 
young gentleman, named Brancazio 
Malespini, who (as is common at that 
age,) was deeply in love with a lad 
of great beauty dwelling at Ricorboli, 
without the Gate of St Nicholas. This 
lady was married to a worthy man of 
those parts, who carried on the trade 
of a lime-burner ; and it often happen- 
ed, that Brancazio visited her during 
the night-time, while her husband was 
busy in superintending his kilns ; and, 
on those occasions, to avoid suspicion, 
he let himself out in the evening by 
the wicket of St Nicholas’ gate, and 
returned the next morning, two hours 
after day-break, by crossing the river at 
Rovezzino, (having taken care to se- 
cure in his pay the man who keeps the 
passage, ) and thence proceeding along 
the bank of the river to the Gate of La 
Justizia, and so outside the city walls 
to the Gate of La Croce, where he again 
let himself in by the wicket, which, 
‘in those days, it was usual to leave 
open at all hours for foot-passengers. 
And, by these prudent precautions, 
he succeeded in carrying on his in- 
trigue for a long time together, with- 
out observation, and without the small- 
est suspicion. 

It happened that, once as he was 
returning’ by his accustomed route 
from the house of his innamorata, and, 
having crossed the Ferry, was proceed- 
ing along the bank of the Arno, he 
fancied, when he came opposite the 
gallows, that he heard a voice from 
that quarter, and the words, “‘ Ora 
pro eo!” on which he sto in 
some amazement, and, turning his eyes 
towards the place of execution, where 
he perceived what he thought to be 
three or four men. suspended from the 
fatal tree, and swinging to and fro in 
the wind, like malefactors who had 
been executed. Now, as it was a full 
‘hour to day-break, and no moon, he 
could not be fully satisfied whether 
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before day-break, without side the Gate 
no account, so terrible a Fright as had well 


what he so believed himself to-have 
seen was real, or only shadows ; but, 
while he stood considering, and not 
without some unpleasant feeling, he 
again distinctly heard the words (ut- 
tered in a low and hollow voice) “ Ora 
pro eo!” and he then fancied he saw 
somebody ascend the ladder to the top 
of the gallows ; whereupon he, (who 
had all his life been esteemed.a person 
of courage, and was one who made a 
jest of spirits, witcheries, and devils,) 
said to him self, “ shall I then be so 
weak and pusillanimous as to shrink 
from investigating the cause of these 
strange appearances, and remain alf 
the rest of my life in doubt whether 
I have been visited by spectres’ and 
Ha ogee >” And, so saying, »he 
Idly marched up to the fatal spot, 
and, without any hesitation, leaped 
over the inclosure of the platform on 
which the gallows were erected. Here, 
however, he found reason to 
his rashness; for, no sooner ‘he 
brought himself ona level with the foot 
of the gallows, than, once more looking 
upwards, he beheld the figure which he 
had before taken for the executioner, 
standing at the head of the gallows, 
aud which, instantly on perceiving 
him, exclaimed, in the same hollow 
tone, ‘‘ Wait a minute! wait a mi- 
nute! and you shall be hanged also.” 
Then, letting go something which it 
held in its arms, as if ready to fasten 
it to the beam of the ws, and 
which, on being released, fell witha 
heavy noise to the ground, it descended 
the ladder with the lightness and dex- 
terity of a cat, and made hastily tothe 
rash intruder, who, now quite over- 
whelmed with terror, and : believing 
that it was either the Devil or one of 
his goblins who had him wholly in 
his power, lost, at its approach, all 
power to move, and dropped on the 
ground, without sense or recollection, © 
like a dead person. - 
The next morning, some labourers, 
who were going that way to their daily 
work, perceiving some unusual. 
pearances at the gallows, went to dis- 
cover what it could mean, and there 
they found Brancazio not yet recovered 
from his swoon, fastened to the foot of 


¢ 
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the ladder, with a woman’s apron tied 
round his neck, so tight as almost to 
choke him, and half a Aone Som 
pumpkins swinging over ; like so 
many aA + ey Having examined 
Brancazio, and supposing him to be 
quite dead, they ran back to the city 
to mention what they had seen, and 
the people flocked thither in crowds 
to witness so strange a spectacle ; 
amongst whom were some who, know- 
ing Brancazio’s person, ran back to 
acquaint his friends, and they, hasten- 
ing to the spot, caused the body to be 
removed to the Temple Church, in 
the neighbourhood, where they caused 
it to. be examined, and, by medical as- 
sistance, at length restored it to life. 
For many hours, however, after he 
had given signs of returning anima- 
tion, he was unable either to utter a 
syllable, or to comprehend a word that 
was spoken to him ; and a still longer 
= elapsed before he could k 
to uurpose, or give any intelligi- 
ble aa of what had befallen him. 
Even after he had recovered his senses, 
he lay many weeks in a sick and lan- 
guishing condition, nor did he ever 
afterwards cease to exhibit one very 
remarkable effect of the tenor he had 

ienced, every hair on his body 
off, so that, to his 


experien 

having dropped 
‘dying day, he looked like one afflicted 
with the leprosy, or with some other 


[Feb. 
strange and incurable distemper. He 
would, moreover, have remained, to 
his latest hour, impressed with the 
belief that it was the devil. himself 
whom he had encountered, and who 
had endowed those pumpkins which 
were found hanging on the gallows 
with the human shape to deceive him, 
had it not been that the following 

énight after that on which this strange 
incident happened, several persons, 
who were on the watch, saw a poor 
crazy woman, (by name Biliorsa, who 
was very well known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and perfectly harmless, al- 
though out of her senses,) soon after 
nightfall, slowly and cautiously ad- 
vance to the gallows, and mounting 
the ladder, cat down the pumpkins, 
and afterward proceed to bury them ; 
so that, upon putting all circumstances 
together, it could not be doubted that 
it was she who, on the preceding night, 
had so terrified the unfortunate Bran- 
cazio, by acting the double part of exe- 
cutioner and priest to the imagined 
malefactors, and who, after dragging 
Brancazio himself to the foot of the 
gallows, with intent to dispatch him 
in like manner, finding the weight 
too great for her strength, contented 
herself with tying her apron round his 
neck, ani! fastening him with it to the 
lowest step of the ladder. 


INTROPUCTION TO THE SECOND SUPPER. 


So ardent a desire had these gallant gentlemen and fair ladies to meet to- 
gether again for the purpose of telling stories, that the ensuing week appear- 


ed.to all of them the longest they had ever experienced. Thursday at last 
came, however, and not one but was before the appointed time on the field 
of action ; whereupon Amarantha, having caused a great fire to be lighited, 
and di all the seats in order round it, ordered her guests to be summon- 
ed: tothe apartment—an order which they gladly obeyed ; and, when all be- 
coming ceremonies had passed between them, having placed herself in the 
ry seat, took the rest, one CM one, by the hand, and made. them sit 
in the order which chance had prescribed to them. 

The lady Amarantha herself was tall and well-made, of a fair counte- 
nance, @ majestic forehead, and winning aspect. Grace was on her lips, gra- 
vity in her utterance, and sweetness and elegance in all her movements. 
Her dress was simplz, though beautiful—in the style used by our widow la- 
dies, consisting ot a thin gauze handkerchief on the head and neck, and @ 
black c » of equally light drapery, tastefully thrown over a robe of the 
finest.linen ; so that, to look at her, one would have said she resembled a ce . 
lestial and immortal goddess, rather than a being of this earth. Who, after 
she:had saluted all present with a graceful smile, and received the compliment 
of their silent acknowledgments, thus spoke : “‘ Since this evening's stories are, 
according to agreement, to be of longer duration than those which were told 
at.our last meeting, I am of opinion that the sooner we begin them, most 
worthy gentlemen and lovely ladies, the better, so that time may not be want- 
ing,.nor supper spoil. And, therefore, without further preamble, I will proceed at 
once to the tale I purpose to relate.” 


> 
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‘How Lazzaro di Maestro Basilio da Milano went to see his nei, Gabriello 
fish, and was drowned. Whereupon Gabriello availed himself of his uncommon 


resemblance to the deceased, by pretending to be himself the Man whohad been - 
made himself master 


drowned, and so, having 


of all his effects; married his 


own Wife a second time, and lived a long time with her and his Children in 


. 


great festivity.” 


Pisa, as you may have read, and 
must have often heard tell, was in 
times past one of the most populous 
and flourishing cities, not only of Tus- 
cany, but of all Italy, and inhabited 
by multitudes of rich and noble citi- 
zens. Once upon a time, long before 
it fell under the dominion of Florence, 
a Milanese doctor arrived there from 
' Paris, where he had studied and per- 
fected himself in the art of medicine, 
and having (through God’s provi- 
dence) ‘siemnad some cures which 
were reckoned very astonishing, and 
by means thereof established a high 
reputation, was induced to remain 
where he was, without thinking of 
returning to Milan, (where he had no 
near friends or connexions left,) and 
ap 02" with so much success, that 

e shortly became very rich, and was 
known far and near by the name of 
Master Basilio of Milan. He had not 
long been settled at this residence be- 
fore he took to himself a wife, from 
among the noble families of Pisa, and 
in process of time had by her three 
sons and a daughter. The latter they 
married well in due season. The eld- 
est son also they provided with a suit- 
able match. The youngest embraced 
the study of letters ; but the second 
(whose name was Lazzaro) neither 
spent much time in learning, nor knew 
how to profit by that which he spent 
in it, being of a dull and sluggish ge- 
nius, by nature shy and unsocial, of 
few words, and withall so self-willed 
and obstinate, that, if he once said, 
“ No,” to any thing, not all the world 
could ever move him to alter his de- 
termination, which induced his father, 
knowing his clownish and. intractable 
disposition, to send him into the 
country where he had purchased no 
less than four very capital manors, 
and where Lazzaro found, in the pur- 
suit of his boorish amusements, much 
greater pleasure than the refinements 


He had led this rustic life for up» 
wards of ten years, when a strange 
and dangerous malady broke out at 
Pisa, attacking people at first with a 
burning fever, and then witha deep 
sleep, or torpor, which ended in death ; 
and it was as infectious as the plague. 
Master Basil, who (like most of’ his 
profession) was avaricious of gain, 
thought only of the harvest, but, in 


the reaping, caught the i 
and PO A syrup ane adie 
of such efficacy as to resist its advances, 
which, in a very few hours, 

end to him ; and not himself only, but 
so rapid was the infection, that all the 
members of his family caught it, and 
all dropped, one after the other, an 
old woman servant only surviving to 
tell the tale. The disorder went — 
spreading in its effects throughout. 
the cit so long as the season lasted; 
and then gradually diminished in 
force, and exhausted itself, lea 
only the remembrance of it behind; 
which was long very terrible, being 
known to the survivors by the name 
of the “ Mal del: Vermo.”* After 
which, such of the citizens as had ‘fled 
to escape its ravages, returned to 


their accustomed employments ; and; 


ep on ea become oy 
eir to a considerable property 
the extinetion of his a ae. family, 
came to Pisa to collect and take pos» 
session of his inheritance, which he 
had no sooner performed than he're+ 
turned to his habitation in the couns- 
try, with no other retinue than»the 
old woman before mentioned, in addi-+ 
tion to the man-servant whom he had 
before retained in his service. 
When it was known that the tich 
Lazzaro was come back to live among 
them, it will be-readily supposed that 
there was not a family for miles round; 
but oe seme the honour of 
idi im a wife, notwithstanding 
i vaio of manners and obstinate 
temper ; but, in reply to every sug« 





ot the city would have afforded him. 
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gestion, he resolutely declared his in- 
tention to take four years to consider 
' of it ;. which being rted abroad 


= a stop to all further soli- 
i which it was known, from 
the character of the man, would be of 
no manner of use. Meanwhile, he 
continued to live after his former fa- 
shion, keeping himself as much aloof 
from all intercouse with society as the 
devil from holy water. It happened 
that there dwelt in a cottage, or hut, in 
front pf his house, a poor man called 
Gabriello, with his wife, (whose name 
was Santa,) and two children—a bo 
of five, and a girl of three years old. 
Now Gabriello was an excellent sports- 
man, and an adept in all arts of fish- 
ing and fowling, by means of which, 
he principally contrived to keep his 
family from starving, with the assist- 
anee, however, of his wife’s spinning- 
wheel. It pleased God that this Ga- 
briello bore a resemblance to Lazzaro 
in countenance which was quite asto- 
nishing. Both were red-haired, with 
beards of similar cut and dimensions, 
and such that any body who saw them 
together would have pronounced them 
to be twin-brothers ; and, seen apart, 
ing was more common than to 
mistake one for the other—not only 
their persons, but their very manners 
and habits being formed in the same 
mould, and nothing about them, but 
their dress, by which they could.be 
istinguished. In that single respect, 
however, they differed—the one going 
clad in the coarse garb of a péasant, 
while the other wore fine linen and 
the clothes of a gentleman. - 
This remarkable resemblance begot 
.in the mind of Lazzaro a strange kind 
of affection for the person who so re- 
sembled him ; insomuch, that he was 
continually sending to Gabriello meat 
and drink from his own table ; and 
also frequently invited him to his own 
house; to dine and sup with him ; and 
this sort of intercourse produced a fa- 
miliarity so great, that, in a short time, 
he began to find it impossible to live 
without him. One day, among others, 
it happened that the discourse between 
them at table turned upon ; 
and Gabriello, who, as has been said, 
was extremely expert in all branches 
of the art, set about explaining to him 
the method of diving with the casting- 
net, at the same time recommending 
it so y, on account of the suc- 
cess ing it, as well as the pas- 
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time which it afforded, that Lazzaro 
became impatient to witness it, not 
being able to conceive how such 

fish could be caught; not only with the 
net, and by the hand, but also in the 
mouths of the fishers. He therefore 
besought Gabriello, who being desi- 
rous immediately to comply with his 
request, they broke up at once from 
table, and went to the river’s side, 
where, under the shade of some lofty 
and spreading trees, he caused Lazg- 
zaro to rest himself, while he stripped 
to the skin, and plunged into the water 
with his nets on his shoulder, which, 
after a short time, he brought up again 
with eight or ten large fish of the finest 
quality. 

It seemed no less than a miracle to 
Lazzaro, when he beheld with how 
much ease they were caught under 
water ; and, the heat of the sun co- 
operating with his desire of becoming 
better acquainted with the pcs. | 
to induce him to follow Gabriel- 
lo’s example, he, with the assistance 
of the latter, in like manner, disen- 
gaged himself from his clothes, and 
entered the water at a place where it 
did not reach above his knees. There 
Gabriello left him to continue his 
sport, with an injunction not to ad- 
vance beyond a certain stake, which 
he pointed out to him, in the middle 
of the river, and therewith resumed 
his fishing ; while Lazzaro, enjoyin 
the coolness of the water, and sti 
more the diversion of watching his 
companion (who every now and then, 
through mere wantonness, exhibited 
to him some of the finest fish, as if he 
had caught them between his teeth in 
the water,) took it into his head, that, 
of necessity, there must be day-light 
at the bottom, to enable him to entrap 
his prey with such sureness and dex- 
terity. Willing, therefore, to satisfy 
himself as to this point of natural phi- 
losophy, he began to dip his own head 
under water, at.first cautiously, then 
a little deeper, advancing at the same 
time nearer and nearer the prescribed 
limit, when he gave a sudden plunge, 
which carried him out of his depth ; 
and having neither the art to keep in 
his breath, nor an idea of swimming, 
he sunk like lead to the bottom, and 
in his struggles to rise again, took in 
the water at his mouth, ears, and 
nose, in such quantities, that he be- 
came suffocated; and being carried 
away by the current, was in ‘a short 
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space of time completely drowned, 
without having had it once in his power 
to cry for assistance, or in any manner 
to make known to his companion the 
danger of his situation. 

Meanwhile Gabriello was pursuing 
his sport with such ess and suc- 
cess; a8 to be not at all aware of 
what was passing ; and having at last 
filled his nets with the fruits of his 
toil, dragged them merrily to the 
shore, when, looking about for Laz- 
zaro, he found him missing ; and, call- 
ing several, times as loud as he was 
able, received no answer. Upon this; 
he was not a little astonished and un- 
easy ; but his alarm tly increased, 
when, looking on the bank, he per- 


_ ceived his companion’s clothes still 


lying there, as when he took them off ; 
at which sight he immediately conjec- 
tured the truth of what had happen- 
ed, and which was too soon confirm- 
ed, when, after a diligent search, he 
found the body, and dragged it on 
shore, but not till every spark of life 
was extinet. Gabriello, however, was 
not a man to waste his time in vain 
regrets and lamentations ; so, after ha- 
ving satisfied himself that the case was 
past hope of recovery, his next thought 
was for himself ; and he began to re- 


flect with fear and trembling, that it 
— be suspected that he himself 
had drowned him, for the sake of plun- 
der ; and, casting about him how to 
avoid this suspicion, (the dread of 
which gained strength the more he 


considered it,) and being, by his very 
despair, rendered bold, he resolved at 
once to give effect to a thought that 
just then entered his imagination, of 
taking upon himself the character of 
his lost companion. He well knew that 
no eye but his own had witnessed the 
transaction. The first thing to be done, 
therefore, was to deposit the fish he 
had caught, together with his fishin 
implements, in a bag which he h 
with him for that . He then 
took the body on his shoulders, and, 
heavy as it was, laid it out upon the 
bank, attired it in his own clothes, 
and, wrapping round it one of the nets 
in which he made it appear to have 
been accidentally entangled, and fas- 
tening the other end of the same net 
to one of the stakes in the river, threw 
the body again into:the middle of the 
water, where it lay, in such a position 
as to deceive any body who might dis- 
cover it, into the opinion that it was 
. Vor. XIII, 
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drowned by means of that accidendtal 
entanglement. He then once more 
cathe ashore, and dressing himself ‘in 
the clothes of the , even to the 
hat and slippers, took to running with — 
all his might towards home, eee 
and crying all the way, “‘ Help! help 
make haste this way, and give your as- 
sistance f the poor fisherman, who is 
drowning.” A miller, who lived hard 
by, was the first to hear his exclamas 
tions, and came out to meet him, to 
whom he related, in a confused man- 
ner, and with many loud lamentations, 
how Gabriello, after catching a vast 
number of fish, had at last got en+ 
tangled in his nets, and sunk to the 
bottom, so that he was afraid it was 
over with him. The miller; who ne 
ver doubted for a moment that it was 
Lazzaro who addressed him, and be+ 
ing himself an intimate friend of Ga 
briello’s, immediately hastened to the 
t, and commenced his search as 

irected by his informer. The body 
was soon found, entangled in the man+ 
ner already described ; and which was 
such, that the miller was wholly una- 
ble by himself to extricate it. By this 
time, however, the news had 


ration of the arms and legs round which 
a nkaameceueas anaes 
all who were present ) Wi 
wrens yor napen fae — 
caused the catas e. So, ing it 
on a sort of bier, t rapes yp 
little country church near at hand, 
where it was decently laid out for i 
spection, and recognized by all 
caine to look at it, as the 

The news had by this time reached 
Pisa ; and the wife and chil- 
dren of the efunct hasten- 
ing to the spot, were no less deceived 
than the rest of the by-standers. 
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zaro} over his eyes, and holding to 
them Lazzaro’s handkerchief to dry 
his ‘tears, he said, in a broken voice, 
(which he counterfeited as much as 
possible to resemble the voice of Laz- 
zaro,) ‘“‘ Do not weep and bemoan 
thus,’ good woman ; for I will 
never abandon you, seeing that your 
husband, for love of me, and*to do me 
pleasure, caught his death in teaching 
me how to fish with a casting-net ; 
wh n I hold myself to be the 
cause of his disaster, and, so long as I 
live, neither you nor any of yours shall 
come to want; and when I die, 1 
will make for you such a provision, 
that you shall find no reason to t 
that which you have lost ;” which last 
words he uttered with many sobs, as 
if the death of Gabriello afflicted him 
beyond measure ; and great were the 
commendations and praises which (in 
the character of Lazzaro) he received 
from the by-standers, on account of 


the jus sentiments e by 
— xpressed 


So far every thing succeeded accord- 
to his wish ; and, when the time 
came for the afflicted widow to with- 
pore —. and = the interment of 
corpse, he took his own departure 

for Pisa; and arriving at Lazzaro’s 
house, let himself in by means of a 
key which he found in his pocket, and 
entered the apartments with the air 
of'a master. He then proceeded, with- 
out farther ceremony, to examine into 
the state and condition of his new-fall- 
en inheritance, and opening all the 
chests, cupboards, drawers, and clo- 
sets, one after another in succession, 
feasted’ his eyes on stores of plate, li- 
nen, _ rich silks and borer (for- 
erly ty of the o i- 
prey his family 3) but oar an, 


on the y t of some two or 
three i florins in hard cash, 
which had become his 80 that 
he ‘was: now scarcely able to contain 
himself for joy. However, recollect- 
¢ what was Lazzaro’s ordinary mode 
i he continued to dissemble ; 
and at the usual hour of supper came 
forth from his chamber weeping. 
~The old servant-maid and man, who 
had been left in charge of the house, 
and who were present at the scene by 
the river-side, and heard his declara- 
‘tions made to the widow and children. 
were fot ‘at all surprised when he com- 
mandéd that they should forthwith 
‘carry half dozen loaves of bread, with 
a couple of flasks of the best wine, 


~ 
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ovisions, to 


ahd a quantity of other 
briello the fisherman, 


the house of 


while he himself sat down to supper 
on the remainder ; and after making a 
scanty meal, (in further imitation of 
his prototype) locked himself ia, his 


chamber for the rest of the night, and 
never stirred thence till late the next 
morning. The two domestics thought 
they, in fact, perceived some slight 
change in their master’s voice and mode 
of addressing them ; but attributed it 
to the grief he had sustained from the 
accident, and entertained no suspicion 
of his identity. 

It will not be supposed that Gabri- 
ello closed his eyes that night, for ru- 
minating on the part which he had to 
perform, and how best to sustain it. 
The next day he, in like manner, sent 
the best part of his breakfast to ‘his 
wife and children ; and inquiring of 
the servant-maid, on her return, how 
she found them, received for answer, 
that she was still dissolved in tears, 
and could by no means be comforted. 
Upon hearing which, he (who, above 
all men living, was tenderly attached 
to his wife,) could find no comfort 
himself, till he could devise the means 
of consoling her. He kept his own 
counsel, however, for a tay or two 
longer ; and then, when he thought 
he could do it without exciting suspi- 
cion, repaired to his own house, and 
(in the character of Lazzaro) demand 
ed admission to the widow, whom he 
found seated with one of her nearest 
relations, and still apparently quite 
disconsolate. After making the usual 
obeisances, he now requested as a fa- 
vour that her kinsman might leave 
them, as he had something of import- 
ance to communicate to her in private 
—a request which, though it a ed 
to her very extraordinary, she did not 
think it convenient to refuse. And no 
sooner had he quitted them, than Ga- 
briello, without ceremony, locked the 
door after him, and then withdrawing 
into a little inner closet, made signs to 
his supposed widow to follow him. 
She, somewhat confused and startled 
at this new demand, began to fear what 
might be his intentions with respect to 
her, and hesitated for some time 
ther or not to obey him. At last, re- 
collecting the familiarity which sub- 
sisted between Lazzaro and her hus- 
band, and the expressions of his regard 
and amity which he had madt so loud= 


“ly and repeatedly on the day of the 


funeral ; confiding, moreover, in her 
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own prvlty af intention and conjugal 
? e. 


fidelit took by the hand the 


est of her children, (who happened to 


be present, ) and followed the pretend- 
ed Lazzaro into the closet, where he 
(forgetting his assumed character in 
the felicity which he then experienced 
had flung himself at his ease on a sm 
couch, on which he was accustomed to 
recline, when fatigued with his day’s 
sport or business. 
Nothing could equal the astonish- 
ment of La Santa S ~” was a 
woman’s name) at this sight ; 
oe he, not able to repress canis 
expressive of his inward satisfaction, 
on receiving this proof of his wife’s 
modesty and propriety, pressed his 
_ young son affectionately to his bosom, 
at the same time uttering some expres- 
sion of tenderness which was familiar 
to Gabriello, and which raised still 
higher the wonder and surprise of his 
spouse. He then once more threw his 
arms round the child’s neck, and kiss- 
ed it, saying, “‘ Your mother little 
thinks that it is her own happiness, 
and the good fortune of yourself and 
her husband, which she so much be- 
wails.” Not choosing, however, to con- 
fide to the boy his secret, lest, young 
as he was, he might inadvertently 
betray it, he led him gently back 
into the parlour, and, giving him a 
few pence, told him to go and play 
with his sister; then returning td 
the closet, where. his wife had al- 
ready half penetrated the mystery, 
cautiously fastened the door behind 
him, Hg then, falling into her arms, 
assured her that he was indeed her 
own Gabriello, and told her, word for 
word, the whole of what had passed, 
precisely as it has been already related. 
It is a question not to be asked, whe- 
ther the discreet and faithful Santa 
was out of her senses with joy at this 
wonderful and unhoped-for discovery. 
A thousand times did she embrace and 
kiss him, as if she could not have 
enough of embraces and kisses, be- 
stowing thenr yet more profusely, in 
the abundance of joy, on her true li- 
ving husband, than she had lately la- 
vished, in the excess of agony, on the 
corpse of her sup dead one. Both 
be: from the fulness of transport, 
and drank each other’s tears, mingled 
together in their kigses ; nor would 
La Santa allow herself to be fully sa- 
tisfied of the reality till she had expe- 
ed every proof of it, that the en- 
ts of wedded Jove coultt su 
ply. But when they had thus fully 


* 
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indulged their natural feelings of hap- 
piness, Gabriello explained to his wife 
the necessity of their still carrying on 
the deception, by the abundant advan- 
tages which would accrue to themselves 
and their children, from the. 

sion of such unexpected riches ; and, 
after much deliberation, it was finall 
settled ae , that they should 

n separate (however unwilli 

Sehanadien and that, Dagar 
laws of custom would permit, she 
should receive him in his assumed cha~ 
racter of Lazzaro, as a favoured suitor, 
and be so united to him in a second 
marriage. This point was no sooner 
concluded than parted, with ‘so 
many demonstrations of grief, that all 
the household remai : 
that the visit he had just paid was one 


of simple condolence ; and he returned. 
to his new habitation, revolving in his: 


mind in what manner he might con~ 
trive to expedite the accomplishment: 
of his desires, so as best to impose on 


the world, by alleging, for a motive,; 


his obligation, in conscience, (as Laz« 
zaro) to bestow both his person and 
wealth on the cre rte wee fa- 
tmaily, in compensation for the 
liad cootahagt through his nee 
curiosity to witness the operation of 
fishing with a casting-net. 
The conclusion of the story may be: 
so easily , that I shall not fol- 
low the example of the fair: Amaran- 
tha, by relating step by step the , 
gress towards its accomplishment. 
fice it to say, that i i 
through life to enjoy the name and: 
oa age of Master Lazzaro di Basi~. 
io da Milano, together with the per+ 
son and affections of the good and lo-: 


ving La Santa, without his title to: - 


them being ever called in question; 
and if the severer moralist should con- 
demn, as of immoral tendency, a de- 
nouement which leaves the hero in 
tranquil enjoyment of the. fruits. ot. 
fraud and imposition, others may make. 
a more charitable allowance, recollect~ 
ing that the fraud suggested itself, in. 
the first instance, as a measure of self 
preservation ; and that the common- 
wealth (to which the estate of Lazzaro 
must otherwise, for want of heirs, 
have escheated) was, as a nursing-mo~ 
ther, more an indemnified ¥ in ~ 
ppiness prosperity of some: of 

the most deserving of its children— 
setting aside the honest pains 

oth took (and which. were ‘cro 

with a success) to supply the: 
state with young soldiers. 


e* 
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LETTER FROM A WASHERWOMAN, 


Puddleditch-Corner, Islington, January 30, 1823. 


Worsuirrut Sun, 

- I’m a lone widder woman, left with 
five fatherless children to purvide for 
in a wicked world, where siniple folks 
is shure to be putt upon, as ive larnt 
to my sorrow ; but i'm not one to sit 
down content, if there’s la or gustice 
te .be had above ground. My good 
mah used to say, rest his sole, Patience, 
you've a t, says he, and soi have, 
thank God, for what shuld a pore lone 
widder do without in sucha world as 
this where honnor goes afore honesty. 
Well, sur, how i comes to rite you 
these few lines, is this. You must 
know i'm a washer-woman, an’ lives 
at Islington, and takes in loddgers ; 
but i ant come to that yet; only i 

‘must say summut about it, by way of 
beginnin to let you know how i’ve got 
a tiew loddger ; for i takes in single 
gentlemen ; an’ i was telling of he, 
what oudacious treetment id met with 
from they; he, i would say, the other 
was as bad as he,as hockipied my apart- 
ments last, bow i was flammed over tho’ 
i mid a known fine words buttered no 
passenips, to give em trust, an’ let em 
turn evry thing topsy turvy, so long 
as it sarved their turn to stay, and 
then they takes French leave, an’ walks 
' off, without paying so much as a brass 
irden, and what’s warse, wi’ Nance ; 
but i ant come to that yet. Only, sir, 
the oo _— 8 cae ea 
gust telling ese here p ins 
tommy new loddger, and how they'd a 
me, an habsconded, as the gus- 
tice-called it, and left nothin to pay 
my rent, an’ all the power o’ mischif 
‘da done me, with. all their out- 

= on —. se a a room 
¢ weeds, peeble stones, 
chalk images, an’ bits of 

, ail over blots, an’ 

ritin stuff chee no Criscteun can make 
head nor tale on. Well, i was a tellin 
of all my misfortins to Mr Perkins, 
who seems a civil, pretty behaved sort 
of a gentleman, only he’s allways att 
his books and his pen, an’ at first i 
‘was'father huffed, for he sniggered 
and sniggered, but it want att me, on- 
ly at them ess chappsi was tell- 
ing about, an’ att last he says, says 
* he, when i told him how Gustice Dosy 
could get me no redress nor in- 
sashun, i tell you wliat Mrs L te 
s T2 a : Gere .. : 


says he, tell your story to the larned 
Kristophur North, an maybe hel gif you 
camfurt an’ cumpinsation besides. Att 
first i thot how he was a hummin me, 
tho he’s a grave godly lookin gentle- 
man, not much given to vain talkin 
an’ gestin ; butt at last i found he was 
in downrite earnest, an’ thatt you was 
a friend of his, a sort of a Scotch gus- 
tice, an’ rites a book every month, an’ 
mite maybe take up the cawse of hin- 
gured hinnocence, as we said to the 
late Queen of blessed memory, and 
put in mi pittiful story to shame their 
parjury willains, an’ mite moreover 
make me a hansome present into the 
bargain, an’ he promissd if id ritea 
letter, hed send it safe to you, and so 
worshippfull sir, tho’ i never -heard 


_ youre name before i makes bold to tell 


you how i’ve been put upon. 

Well, sur, you must know then my 
name is Patience Lilywhite, an’ i’m a 
washerwoman, an’ livesatt Islington, at 
Puddleditch corner, a pretty rural spott, 
where i letts loddgins to single gentle- 
men as wants a little country hair and 
quiett, after the noise an’ smoke of 
Lunnen. Well, sir, the 20th of last 
July was twelvemouth, i minds the 
day peticklar, bein that ater the crown- 
ashun day, cofesa thin spindle shank- 
ed gentleman to look at my loddgins, 
bein, as he said, ordered into the coun- 
try for change of hair, and shure enuff 
he looked as yoller as a kite’s foot. 
The rooms seemed to please him 
mitily, and-well they mought ; two 
prettier, pleasanter, more convenienter, 
a king need’nt covet, for the parlour 
winder looks out into our garden, thats 
very private an’ rural, for ‘tis parted 
off by a ditch an’ an elder hedge from 
the backs of the sope manifacktory, 
an’ Mr Bullock’s slawtur-house, so 
there bent no unpleasant hop-jacks ner 
it, at overlookd by nobody. An’ the 
parlor was just fresh painted very illi- 
gent, sky-blue in the pannells with 
yollor moldins ; an’ the corner cupbord 
was chock full of illigant chaney, an’ 
id a just bought a spick an’ span new 
gappan tea-tray, an’ a spontious hurn, 
whereot’ he took ,peticklar notice, an’ 
axed *how much ‘it constrained ; agdiyg 
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week, little enough of all conshince ; 
but he said how he was.a very quiett 
body, an’ shuld give but little trubbel, 
soi was agreeabel to take him in.— 
Well, rivrend ‘sir, he comed shure 
enuff the very next pre - wun of 
the s , an’ brought islu 

in his ‘hand, witch was no eee 
a smaal porkmanky, an’ an ould ear- 
then ware crate wi sum chalk him- 


He had nothin for supper, but some 
tea an’ bread-an-butter, an’ sett up 
haff the nite, rammadgin about the 
rooms, an’ stickin up they himmiges as 
comed in the crate; an’ sum books, 
an’ bitts of broken stones, an’ craked 
shells, out of the porkmanky, witch 
was crammed three parts full of sich 
rubbish, instead of good holland 
shurts an’ warin apparrel, Well, i 
seed there woodnt be many gobbs for 
me, in my way; but the gentleman 

quiett an’ civill, an’ spoke 
verry goodnaturd to the childern, an’ 
i rather bepitteed him, for. he seemd 
in a pore weak way. . 

Next day, about aternoon, a frind 
cawled in.to see him, a shamblin sort 
of a chapp, with grate thick lipps, an’ 
littel piggs eyes, an’ a ep unhole- 
sum lookin face, as yoller as tother ; 
but he spoke verry soft an’ civil too, 
an’ took peticklar notice of Nance, as 
was mi eldest, an’ just turned fifteen. 
Well, this here wun, i cant never 
mind. his name, for they calld him 
bi too att wunce, seemed verry thik 
with my, loddger, Mr Pennyfeather, 
an’ hardly missd a day cummin to see 
him, to mi sorrow; for i do think 
twas he put sich wild vagarys into 
tother’s head, an’ pswaided him at last 
to run off in mi dett, like a shabbroon 
as he was. Youd niver beleeve me, 
wurshippfull sur, if i was to tell you 
haff the goins on of they two rapscal- 
lions, an’. watt wurk they maid in mi 
Dey littel garden, an’ with mi Nance, 

ut i ant cum to that yet; the moore 

foole i, not to cutt em short in there 
heethenish doins ; but sum howsthey 
comed over me wi thur fine hard 
words and verin spitches, tho i 
beleeve, o mi conshince, twant nothin 
ater all butt a pack of nonsenciccle 
jabber. ‘So, sur, you must no, they 
gott mi leeve to halter or transmog- 
grify our bitt of garden, that was a 
sweet spott said, only they want- 
ed to lay it oat classy cully. Tho, 
for my part, i thot twas classed out 
enuff, wi.beds of cabbadges 
an’ sich like sensibel stuff. 
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To work they fell, an’ routed out all 
they pore innocent things; an’ watt 
do you think they sett in in the room 
of em? As im an honnest woman, if 
yule beleeve me, worship sur, 
nothin but a pack o rubbitch i: woodnt 
a piled in mi faggit stakk. Wun 
blessed day they cums home loded lik 
jack asses, wi bundels of long 
lin green bows off the chesnut 

an’ lime trees, an’ never beleeve me, 
if they Gidnt stick them up an end all 
about the garden, in the room of mi 
fine guseberri bushes, rthe rite hairy 
sort, thatt theyd grubbd up bi. the 
roots, the moore fowl i to lett em. 
But they wanted to convert it into.a 
grove, they sedd. Lord bless: ye, 
gemmen, says i, why them sticks “ll 

all be dead in a weak; butt they 
only nidged their heads, as muteh as 
i 7 weel be off bi that time. 

An so when they bows was stuck’ 
about like pee-sticks, they brings a 
parsel of daysys, nothin but common 
field daysys, ap wyants x. an’ gilty 
cupps, and sich like trumpery, guodd 
for nothin weeds, .and sets em in all 
amongst tothers; an’ wenn thatt was 


done to their minds, whatt 
shuld bite next, butt the ‘ae 


wurk, nockin up of our o i ° 
So then, thinks i, they be got abou 

some good att last ; for, to be shure, 
theyre goin to mend itt upp tidy, an’ 
prapps make mee a present of a fattin 
pigg, or a pritty littel chanysow. But 
no sich things was ii they piled ee 
gud sur. Furst of piled 

a sort of a mount, with peat an bricke, 
an’ rubbitch, an’ rite upon. top omit, 
they setts about-bildin up o the pigg- 
sty, as i thot ; so saysi, “* Lawk, gem~ 
men, how shall. wee ever up 
there wi the piggs vittels ; an’ watt 
for shuld ye oon un upp so hy, pore 
dumb beestesses.” So they seemd quite 
huffed. A piggsty, a they. 5 
woman—Mi names Lilywhite, says i. 
—So, says they, Mrs Lilywhite, were 
recktin a tempel to Pollar.—Pollards 
they must meen, thinks i, for thatts 


‘piggs vittels ; so they be goin to by 


me one ater all, only they thinks to. 
sprize me: so i wont take no; more 
— But aye was all bilding pad 
They no more thot of bildi i 
sty than i didd of bildin the = 
of Geruzleum. Well, they 


upp a sort of a queer lookin fore cor- 
nerd shed, and coverd. i i 


F-thed 
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thatt, stuck it of grene law- 
bs ag the same token that Mr 
‘Doughnut, of Wellintun 

Mrenen ie: Seaeel belies 

But they didnt care for la nor gosple, 
not they. An next there was a grand 


confab atwixt em, about makin of a 


fowntane; for witch there didn’t 
seem, to mi thinkin, no manner of 
eed, when there was a good pump, 
with beautiffull soft water, not ten 
from our own dore. But a 
fowntane they must have; nothin 
else would serve em: so they take an’ 
pe the ditch up to the bottum 
att new fangled mount, an’ damms 
upp the water, that was nothin but 
sope sudds an’ kennel stuff ater all, 
an’ then setts it a “wy thro a cows 
as they beggd of the buttchur, 
trickel, trickel over some 
stons an’ bitts of broken bottels as 
strood along the bottum of the 
Then, to sea how they rubbd 
an’ chuckeld an’ capurd 
they seed the dirty water 
spurtin out. For mi part i be- 
to think they was craasy, butt m 
wuns likd the sport well enuff, 
twas summut in thur one way. 
then, they seemd to think ’twas 
ct, an’ two or three more 
there one sort comd in, an’ 
all lade thur hedds togethur, an’ 
have’ a feest at the diddica- 
Tempel, as they cawld it. 
hatt they tawkd was Greak 
ti prikkd upp mi years 
of a feest. Mortall pore 
d kept since id had to do for 
most times ramb- 
y, lord nos were; wen he 
vw bin enjoyin hisself jn my 
- comfurtabel parlor, over a good beef 
stake or a pork chopp, an’ a pott of 
porter, wereby a body mite a gott sum 
smaal mattur now an then, in an onest 


i 


1 


dramn: 
there 
about 


as 
ay 


is 
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way, for wuns toilin and moilin ; butt 
itts mi belief, he fedd like the var- 
ment and the Frinch, upon an’ 
tods, an’ ditch sallat. Howsumdever, 
wen tother cumd, as lie did most ater- 
noons, they two stowd in a mortal 
_ of tea..an’ bread-an’-buttur. 
Oshuns an’ oshuns of tea didd th 
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i makes bold to putt in mi ore. “ Any 
says i, “‘ there’ssum butiful! ducks just 
fatt in owr coup, and noo grin pees is 
cum in ;” butt lawk, they cutt me 
short in a giffy. “ Ducks !” says Mr 
Pennyfeather ; an’ then he runned on 
sich a pak of stuff, @s'i couldn’t mak 
hedd nor tale on, only thatt there was 
to. be no vittels bot, but Nektur an’ 
Hambrowsy, two things i’d never hurd 
on, only i found out afterwards, them 
names wus Greak for tea, an’ butter 
an’ bread. Furst of awl, they sett 
about kristenin awl there fine wurks. 
But sich names they sett em, it’s amost 
a shame for a Kriscteun to tell agen ; 
for they sedd how the mownt was to 
be cawld Hellycome. Lawk, sur, sich 
blasphemy wickedness ; and the fown- 
tane was Hagganipper. Wat that ment 
i culdn’t tell for sartin, only i nod well 
enuff ‘twas no gud ; soi told mi yu 
uns, if ever i ketched em sayin si 
awfull wurds, i’d hang em up hyer 
than ever bakon was hung. Then 
there was a deel of gabberin about 
Pollar an’ Pollar, whoever he was, for 
ifoundout bi them’twasa man’s name, 
no sponsibel parson im sure, summut 
of a Jack’ Ketch, most lik, for the 
tawked about his halter ; an’ sum sed 
that was upon Mownt Parnassus, an’ 
how he oft to bide there ; butt att last 
they agreed he shuld be had down too 
Hellycome ; and then tliey fixed how 
that there commicle place a top of the 
Mownt was to be the Tempel of the 
Mooses. O Gemminnes! if i didn’t 
think upon thatt, thatt they wer a go- 
in to lugg over thatt ere grate beest as 
is showed in Lunnon, an’ hoist em up 
for a site to the Islington fokes, att so 
mutch a hedd ; but i culdn’t abide the 
thot on it ; so says i, awl in a flurry 
an’ a combustion, ‘‘ Lord’s sake, gem~- 
min !” says i, “‘ wat be ye goin about? 
you mite as well go for to cram a cow 
in a coffee-pott, as thatt ere rampagus 
wild beest upp in thatt poppett-show 
place.” Upon thatt they showted; an’ 
fleerd, an’ geerd att me, an’ sedd how 
Mooses wasyung ladys, an’ how they 
was goin to hackd a play, an’ how my 
Nance, an’ Sal, an’ littel Hannerma- 
rier shuld pessonify the Mooses ; on- 
ly, as there was nine, neether more nor 
less, there must be six othur gurls t» 
hact the tothers, am’ them they soon 
pickd out. ‘Then mi littel billy began 
fur to cry, an’ ax why he midn’t be 


a Moose too,.as well asthe rest, tor he py 


was a cute littel feller, an’ always fc 
most when there was anny thin 


. 
. : 


_ larnd ; but they passyfide h m, al = 
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séedd, he shuld be Cubit, an’ stan by 
Nance’s side wi’ a , an’ she 
was to be cawld Hairy-toe—a fritefull 
name to my thinking—wun of they 
Misses—Mooses, i say.; an’ Butt- 
chur Bullocks as to be Polly 
summut, i forge 3; “ but howsum- 
dever,” says i, “ that av gott more of a 
Kriscteun sound with it, an’ the gurls 
raal name is Mary.” I forgets the rest 
of they heethenish names, fit for none 
but Turks an Hottenpots ; butt there 
was a fine to do, wen evry thing was 
gott in order, as they cawled it. “I'was 
rare funn to the gurls, and to awl the 
naburs too, for the mattur of that; 
and they broke down awl my butifull 
hedge, wi’ clamberrin over to get-a 
' peep at the show. There was owr 
Nance stuk upp, who butt she, more 
fool i to wink att sich doins, dressed 
out, nott in her Sunday gownd an’ 
x og and beever hatt an’ fethers, 

att she used to be so proud on ; butt 
rolled up for awl the wurld lik a corps 
in a wi 1 cloth, skiverd together, 
as if wus no pins to be had, over 
wun sholder; an’ awl mi cabbidge 
roses, wat i used to save for dryin, an’ 
for to sell for popery’s an’ sich lik, 


wus pulld, an’ plukkd, and stringd lik 


a rope of inions round her hedd, in- 
sted of a decent cap and top nott. Then 
they: bérried Tim Whippy’s fiddle for 
she to hold, tho i told em sheed never 

*a*toone ; an’ little Billy was 


strippt amost nakid, qwite nakid they 


“ wanted im, butt thatt i wasn’t to be 
hargufied#into ; an’ they put a lited 
link in his hand, an’ stuk him up close 
bi Nance ; an’ awl the tother wenches 
wus figgerd up much the same, lik 
hidols an’ himages, more than Kris- 
cteun craturs; and then they strikes 
out all of a hurry, as how he wi’ the 
two names. as comd every day to see 
my loddger, should hackt Pollar. So 
they pulls off his shoos and stockins, 
pure and ragged they was ; an’ for the 
matter of thatt, they wanted to do the 
same bi the girls; but no‘ D’ye 
think,” says i, ‘‘ mi hoffspring shall 
tramp about, barefoot, like er- 
wenches ?” Butt they off wi hisn how- 
sumdeever, and strippt down his nek- 
cloth an’ shirt collar, and tyed wun of 
mi 5 se, round his neck, an’ figured 
his head up wi lawrel bows, till he 
looked for all the wurld like a Jack in 
the Greene, only not haff so pry ; 
and then ve him hold of the 


ould | t theyd got the lone 
of froffteur parish dak, 6 Mumps, 
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—more sheame heto lend un, for to 
mi-mind ‘twas heethen © . 
Well, then, the rest sett: up sich «a 
showt, and begun dancin an-singin lik 
propper beddlamites, an’ skreechin 
owt, “ Hail, Pollar! Gloryows Pollar ! 
Hail! Hail!” >” e} 
Lord gif me patience to think o sich 
hardend wikkedness as cawlin down 
hail in the very middle of hay harvest, 
and the deppitys cropps a carryin ; bat 
they owd he a gruddge about threttenin 
to take the lawonem. Then the feest 
was to begin. * Sich a feest,” i says ; 
an’ the Mooses was to sarve em wi 
necktur, meenin nothin else, your ho- 
nor, then a power o wishy-washy tea 
thatt was made in owr grate hurn ; an’ 
wen i wasa goin to fettch owt the best 
chany cups an’ saasurs wi the’ 
rims, fori liks to see every thing hai 
som, they axed me’ if so bei hadn’t‘a 
got anny antik vessells ; an” afor i culd 
puzzel owt the meenin o that, 
goes an’ rumm owt sum ow 
crackd butter-botes, an’ squatt bottles, 
an’ emty oil flaskks, eit die wat wuld — 
yur worshipp think ?—why to drink téa 
owt on, ass i'm a livin woman, an’ Thi 
name’s Patience ; becawse, they sedd, 
the heethen Turks, that mi best cupps 
an’ saasurs wasn’t classycull. I don’t 
know wat ware that is—not i; but il 
tak mi Bibel othe, mi chany was ‘tlie, 
best Darby sheer. Well, t gig 23 : 
an’ sung, an’ sung an’ swiggd, till he. 
as hacktcd Pollar turnd ass sik ass a 
dogg, for hed a bin sukkin out of an.» 
oil flaskk, sarvd im rite too ; an’ i wishd 
the tother hadd bin ass badd, for turn- 
in up their noses at mi best chany. 
But wurse than thatt was brewin, 
owr Bill an’ the gurls hadd gott to 
rompps, an’ stuffin of bred an’ butter, 
an’ the link as sarved for Cubit’s flam- 
bo, settsfire to Nance’s tabel-cloth, an’ 
she in her frite rund up agen Pollar, 
so his apern ketchd all in a blaaze, an’ 
he tares it off, an’ flares it away into 
the middel of the garden, where mi 
linnens was hangin on ‘the lines, an” 
afore you culd say Jack Robbison, it 
was awl in a conflarashun. ee 
Thatt ever i shuld liv to sea 
ruinn brot upon my honest cawlin, 
sich a pakk of ——; but that wern't 
the wurst. Well, Nance unskiverd the 
tabél-cloth sumhow, an’ rund away in 
her flannell dicky. But sum of the 
other wenches raggs took fire, an’ then 
fine fuzion thére was: They put it 
owt among em, howsomdever, butt not 
afore the tempel pigéty, i says, ketched 





onto W 


an’ the owld rotten 

lik tutchwood, 

blowed off rite 

it pile, an’ sett fire to 

pond oo a kettel sr fish. 

I to sea house an’ awl burnt 
to the ground, an’ awl Islington too, 
for wat wun culd tell ; but the naburs 
cumd porin in, an’ the hengins was 
brot owt ; an’ att last, bi the ee mf 
Heeven, the flames was got under, 
butt nott till i'd bin dammadged an’ 
hinjurd, = an’ pownds. 
Well, honnurabel sur, mayhap you 
taks it for sartain thatt they rantipate 
chapps as maid aw] the misschiff, lend- 
ed a to get it under, for the best 
amens they culd mak. No sich a thing, 
oa wurshipp. They sneekt off att the 
t owtcry, lik cowwardly currs, with 
there tales betwene there leggs ; an’ 
from that ower to thisn—O, wurshipp- 
full sur, that such pro te villains 
shuld walk this blessed !—i’ve ni- 


ver sett eyes upon a muther’s sunn of 


em ; an’ ass if it wern’t enuff to diddel 
me owt of haff mi subbstance, an’ leeve 
me a ruinated undun widder, they 
ticed away mi Nance along wi em, 
tho for the matter o thatt, no feer butt 
watt shewas willin enuff, for they’d 


turnd her poor foolish hedd among 
them ; an’ wun of owr naburs seed her 
thatt same blissed aternoon, purch’d 
up, who but she, from topo wun o the 


. 
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Lunnon stages between Pollar an’ Mr 
Pennyfeather. 
Les there’s the long ‘tyfull shortt of 
mi true story, an’ a pitt wun it is 
surely, thof i niyer dial a thot of ri- 
tin it to yur wur but for Mr Per- 
kinses pswasions, af the considdera- 
shions be putt into mi hedd ; an wun 
thing that maid me more timmersome 
abowt trubbelling yur honour, is, thatt 
it awl happnd so long aggo, an’ thatt 
i heers them parjury willains is gon 
beyond sees, butt Mr Perkins says how 
they be playin off their owld pranks 
there ; and thatt there’s no place so far 
off butt wat yur wurshipps book getts 
there ; an’ that mi story oft to be de- 
serted in it, if ’twas only only for the 
porposs of putting pore hinnocent par- 
sons like miself upon their offensive 
agen the hartfull magnations of them 
divels in scarlett. Moore over, he de- 
vises me to send you they scrapps of 
writin, ass they left to pay mi rent. 
To my thinkin, they bant worth ra 
pin up a varden rushlite wi; butt he 
says, heve gott his reesons for giffin 
me this device ; so i've a pickkd owt 
the best on em, an’ bad they be, nota 
hole sheat among em. So, hoppin 
yore wurship will scuse aw] fawts, an’ 
tak mi pittyfull case inte considdera- 
shun, no more at present from 

Your wurshipps misfortunate an’ 

obleegin sarvant, 

Patience Litywnite. 
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I never saw a more delightful spot !— 

One might have lain there, when the days were hot, 
Hours and hours—hark’ning to the sweet singers 

Up in the leaves—twiddling one’s thumbs and fingers— 
Watching the sun-beams in that quiet scenery, 
Spangling about the jaunty greenery, 

And the small flies and guats——that sort called midges, 


Bite one confoun 


y; raising long ridges 


Upon one’s skin.——Oh ! it were sweet, most sweet, 
As I before said, 4n the summer heat, 


To lie there sprawling flat upo 


Dozing and dreaming of one 


n one’s back, 
s——Zounds ! what’s that >— 


Pshaw ! a cockchafers—what was I saying P— 
Oh! that would be delicious, thus a laying, 
* 


To dream of * * 


* * * 


They were not married by a mutt’ring priest, 

With superstitious rites, and senseless words, 
Out-snuffled from an old worm-eaten book 

In a dark corner (railed. off like a sheep-pen, ) 

Of an old house, that fools do call a Church ! 

Their altar was the 'y lap of earth— 

The starry empyreum vast temple— 

Their book, ach-other’s eyes——and Love himself, 
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Parson, and Clerk, and Father’to, the bride |—.’ 
Holy espousals! whereat wept with joy 
The spirit of the Universe.—In sooth 
There was a sort of drizzling rain that day, 
For I remember (having left at home 
My parapluie, a name than umbrella 
Far more expressive, ) that I stood for shelter 
Under an entry not twelve paces off, . 
(It might be ten,) from sheriff Waithman’s shop, 
For half an hour or more, and there I mused, . 
yee eyes upon the running kennel fixed, 

hat hurried on a het’rogenous mass 
To th’ common-sewer, its dark reservoir, ) 
I mused upon the running stream of Lfe. 


But that’s not much to th’ purpose—I was telling 
Of those most pure espousals.—Innocent pair ! 

Ye were not shackled by the vulgar chains, 
About the yielding mind of credulous youth, 
Wound by the nurse and priest,—your energies, 
Your unsophisticated impulses, 

Taught ye to soar above their “ settled rules 

Of Vice and Virtue.”—Fairest creature! He 
Whom the world called thy husband, was in truth 
Unworthy of thee.—A dull plodding wretch ! 
With whose ignoble nature, thy free spirit 

Held no communion.—’T was well done, fair creature! 
T’ assert the independence of a mind 
Created—generated I would say— 

Free as “ that chartered libertine, the air.” 

Joy to thy chosen partner !—blest exchange ! 
Work of mysterious sympathy ! that drew 

Your kindred souls by Ae dB 


Come, and you'll find the muffins hot, 

And fragrant tea in the tea-pot, 

And she, you know, with the taper fingers, 

Shall pour it out for you—Wherefore lingers 

My friend so long? where can he be? 

Didn’t he promise he’d come to tea? = 
_ Ah! there’s his knock—the very cat knows ’tis— 
- Now we'll be.snug and toast our noses, 

Nowwe * * ® *# # # & @ 


«© * * 7 e +e te a e 


There fled the noblest spirit !—the most pure, 
Most sublimated essence that e’er dwelt 
In earthly tabernacle. _Gone thou art, 
Exhaled, dissolved, diffused, commingled now 
Into and with the all-absorbing frame 
Of Nature the great mother. Ev’n in life, cy 
While still pent up in fiesh and skin, and bones, 
My thoughts and feelings like electric flame ‘ 
Shot through the solid mass, towards their source, _- 
And blended with the general elements, 
When thy young star o'er life’s horizon hung 
Far from its zenith yet, low lagging clouds 
oe of earth) obscured its heav’n-born rays— 
a of prejudice and su a " 
cies begirt thee round ; 
' Vou, XIII. 
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And thou didst wear awhile th’ unholy bonds 

Of “« holy matrimony !”—and didst vail 

Awhile thy lofty spirit to the eheat.— 

But reason came—and firm philosophy, 

And mild philanthropy, pointed out 

The shame it was—the crying, crushing shame, 
To curb within a little paltry pale 

The love that over all created things 

Should be diffusive as the atmosphere. 

Then did thy boundless tenderness expand 

Over all space—all animated things, 

And things inanimate. Thou hadst a heart, 

A ready tear for all—The dying whale, 

Stranded and gasping—ripped up for his blubber, 
so the tyrant—The small sucking pig 
Slain for his riotp—The down-trampled flower, 
Crushed by his cruel foot—All, each and all 
Shared in thy boundless sympathies, and then— 
(abies perfection of perfected Jove) 


2. 


n didst thou spurn the pews Cap wailing thing 


bor dared to call thee ** busba: and to claim, 
As just ri nd love from thee,— 
Then dane right, or * a * * * 
D. dees: Mecle 2. eM ne 

many little playful Patty! - To sniff unto, and there 

s darling ! fubsy fatty ! With silky, swaling pair, 
Come and kiss me, come and sip, And iv’ry hands that wring it, 
Little bee upon my lip— And to the zephyrs fling it, 
Come, and bring the pretty ship, Up from that be bling brook 
Little brother Johnny made ye, The little Naiad’s look, 
Come, ye little cunning jade ye, 
Come and see what I’ve got here, Heaving up round white shoulders, 
In my pocket, pretty dear ! That dazzle all beholders, 
What ! and won’t ye come no higher? And then so graceful glide they, 


Want to go to aunt Marier ? Some crablike (sidling) sideway ; 


Want togoto * * * 


Oh! lay me when I die’ And then with pretty p' 


Then on the bank I mention, 
Like turtles at Ascension, © 

7. * 9% © > In heaps they're alla laying, 

ying, 

One, like a frightened Siete, 


Hard by 
That Bigs bebhling brook, where you Flopps down into the water ; 
an 


The rest they flounce in a’ter— 


Have sat, and sauntered manya sum- Then some, with pea-green blushes, 


mer’s day, Hide in amongst the rushes; 
And one lies shamming sleep, 
Seenting the sweet soft hay ; And one squeaks out ‘ bo peep !” 
There let me lay, And one raised head doth peer 
For there young mincing May Out with a laughing leer; ~ 
Comes first with mouth so meek, And then pops up another ; 
And aed peach-coloured cheek, Another and another, 
And little naked feet, Then they pretend to smother, 
That go pit pat, A titt’ring talk coquettish, 
Tripping o all y+ Then | affected wonder, 
g among the sweet And feigned frowns so pettish, 
aie Pgs and violets, — — os down sy 
primroses ; n ling water, 
And there she comes and sits To look andéace ee es 


A tying up of posies 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


a 


LONDON. 


Mr J. H. Wiffen has nearly ready for 
the a Translation, in English verse, 
of the works of Garcillsso de la Vega, 
with a Critical and Historical Essay on 
the Birth, Progress, Decay, and Revival 
of Spanish Poetry; and a Life and Por- 
trait of the Author. 

Mr Bakewell is preparing for publica- 
tion Observations made during a residence 
in the Tarentane, and various parts of the 
Grecian and Dehnine Alps, in Savoy, and in 
Switzerland and Auvergne, in the years 
1820, 1821, and 1823 ; with comparative 
views of the Geology of these countries, 
with that of Great Britain; illustrated with 
_ plates, &c. 

The Rev. Edward Irving is preparing, in 
an octavo volume, Pulpit Orations, - 
tures, and Sermons, delivered in the Ca- 
ledonian Church, Hatton-Garden. 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, 
8vo, the Diary of a Journey through 
Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, in 
the years 1821 1822. By a Field Of- 
A of Cavalry ; illustrated with Maps, 


Ce. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. Dr Milner, 
Catholic Archbishop, on the Controversy 
between Messrs Abernethy, Bennet, and 
Lawrence, on the subject of the Human 
Soul, and on Organization, is about to be 
published. 

A work called Pharmacopeia Imperia- 
lis is im the press. It is to consist of a 
comparative View of the Pharmacopeias of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, in the 
Latin text, with English notes. 

Memoirs of the Life of Rossini are in 
the press, with an Historical and Critical 
Account of his Compositions, and Historical 
Sketch of the State of Musicin Italy, from 
the beginning of the present century to the 
year 1822,"or the era of Rossini. By the 
Author of the Lives of Haydn and Mo- 
Zart. ° 

Dr Thomas is printing a volume on the 
Way to Preserve Good Health, and on 
Domestic Medicine. 

A Spanish Quarterly M pms! is about 
‘to appear, under the title of Variedades o 
Mensagero de Londres. 

A Prospectus has been published of a 
Map of Hampshire, upon an entirely new 
principle, and upon a larger scale than any 
me of the same extent ever before publish- 


Don: Carlos; a ly, translated and 
rendered into verse, from the German of 
—> and adapted for the English 


Sacred Fugitives, in prose and ver 
eet So ok : 2 


publication the Theory an 
_Average Adjustment. 


Mr Crofton Croker will shortly 


“Researches in the South of [ > illus- 


trative of the Scenery, Architectural Re- 


“mains, Manners and Superstitions of the 
‘Peasantry, } i 
‘Ancient Authorities, and Original Manu- 


from Personal 


scripts; with Drawings, &c. 
he Stream of History; shewing the 
Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Pro- 
penn of She Are, Ss ae eee 
ation of the World. From the German 
of Professor Strass. ; 


G. G. Dennis, Esq. .is Prparing for 
P 


ractice of 


The Rev. G. T, Faber has nearly ready 


for publication a Treatise on the Genius and 


“Object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 


and the Christian sations. 

pe way Tales Romances of the 
Northern Nations, are printing in three 
volumes, post 8vo. 

An Elegy on the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henry ray hy with smaller pieces, 
is preparing for press ; to which will 
be added a Portrait of Mr Martyn; by 
John Lawson, missi at Calcutta, au- 
thor of ** Orient Harping” and ** Woman 
in India,” &c. ; 

In a few days will be published, Uni- 
versal Stenography, or a practical System 
of Short-hand. ‘ B Mr W. 5 
hes Scott’s History of England ne 

e reign of George III., designed as'a Cofi- 
deus to Hume and po will a 
pear in the course of February, in 4 
8vo. and’5 vols. 18m0. 

Relics of Literature. By S. Collet, A.M. 
8vo. With a frontispiece of autographs 
of Eminent Characters. ; ei 

Mr Booth’s Letter to Mr Malthus on 
the Subject of Population, with an Exa- 
mination of the late Censuses of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, will be published in the 
present month. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By W. Heinemann, Professor 6f 
the Hebrew. and German Languages, and 
author of “* The Catechism of Hebrew 
Grammar,” “ An Introduction to German 
org will be published in a few 

ys. 

The Antiquities of Free-masonry, com- 
prising illustrations of the five grand pe- 
riods of Masonry, from the creation of the 
world to the dedication of King Solomon's 
Temple, will soon be published. By G, 
Oliver, Vicar of Clee. ae 


The History and T hy of Lon. 
‘don and its Environs; of twen- 
ty-five miles round the M is, is pre- 
paring for publication. 
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graphical, Ansiytsal, and: Descriptive Ce- 

a= 

talogue of Books, comprising above sixty 

thousand volumes in all lan and 

classes of literature, accompanied by Lite- 
rary Notices. 

‘site Account of some recent Discoveries 
: Hierogl ical Literature and Egyptian 
* Anti Mite? including the author's Origi- 
nal Alphabet, as extended by Mr Cham- 
‘pollion ; with a Translation of Five un- 
“published Greek and Egyptian Manu- 

scripts. By Thomas Young, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Rhymes from the North Country, by 
the author of the ‘* Press,” will soon ap- 

PeRassela Principe d’Abissinia, opera del 
Signor Dottor Johnson, will soon ap 4 

A Biographical Work is announced, un- 
der the title of The Cambrian Plutarch, 
from the pen of Mr J. H. Parry, Editor 
‘of “ The Cambro-Briton.” 

..T. Patk, Esq. F.S. A. is engaged on a 

_new edition of Walpole’s Catalogue of 

al and Noble Authors. 

' r Grant has in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication, a new edition of his 
Institutes of Latin Grammar, revised and 
considerably augmented. 

A ys en to the Unpublished Manu- 
script of Henry Kirke White, is prepa- 
“ting, by the author of “ The Wonders of 
the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed.” 

' Proposals are issued for the publica- 
‘tion of a uniform edition of the Works of 
ef ee oo to be edited by T. Cloutt, 

Dr Yates announces a Work on the Es- 

‘tablishment, Patronage, and Pre-eminence, 

‘of the Church Establishment. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, pro- 
“fessionally analysed, for the use of the In- 
structor, the Amateur, and the Student, 
will-soon be published, by J. Nathan, 
author of the ““ Hebrew Melodies.” 
“The Noble Pilgrim, a Novel; in 3 vols. 
“By W. Gardiner, author of “* The Story 
‘of Pigou,” &c. ; also, Edward’ William- 
son, a Narrative, by the same author, will 
“shortly be published. 

In a few days will be published, Topo- 

ical and Historical Sketches of the 
oughs of East and West Looe, in Corn- 
all; with an Account of the Natural 
and Artificial Curiosities and Picturesque 

Scenery of the Neighbourhood. By T. 
Bond. 

Observations on the Diverse Treatment 
of Gonorrhea Virulenta, with particular 
‘reference to the use of Diuretics, Purga- 
tives, and Piper Cubcba, or Java Pepper, 
will soon be republished from the London 
Medical Repository ; with Additional Re- 
marks. By Mr James Morss Churchill, 
“The author of the Confessions of an 


English Opium Eater announces the ear- 





Works preparing for Publication. 


’ [Feb 
y appearance of his Prolegomena to all 
uture Systems of Political Economy. . 

A New Historical Novel, the scenaof 
which is laid in England in the time of 
Charles I. and Cromwell, is about to be 

ublished, under the title of ** Marston 

oor,” or the Queen’s P: 

The Fortieth Volume of Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce; with an 
Analytical Index for Volumes XXVI. to 
XL. will be ready for delivery early in 
January. 

The Rev. Mr Dibdin is going to press 
with a new and enlarged edition of his In- 
troduction to the Classics. 

A New Work on English Composition 
is about to appear, entitled the English 
Master, or Student’s Guide to Reasoning 
and Composition. By W. Banks. 

Mr Huish intends to publish in a short 
time, Letters to my Daughters on the most 
important Truths of Revelation. 

A Narrative is in the press of the Ope- 
rations of the Left Wing of the Allied 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years 1813~14, under the 
Marquis of Wellington, comprising the 
Passage of the Bidassoa, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Adour, the Blockade of Bayonne, &c. 
Illustrated by numerous Plates of Moun- 
tain and River Scenery,~Views of Fonta- 
rabia, Irun, St Jean de Luz, and Bayonne, 
with Plans, &c. Drawn and etched by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F. R.S. and Member of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Order of St Anne. 

The Actress, or Countess and No Count- 
eas, a Novel; in 4 vols. By the author of 
** Malcolm.” 

Dr Richardson and Captain Franklin 
are about to publish a Narrative of their 
Overland Journey and Observations du- 
ring the late Expedition to the Coasts of 
the Northern American Sea. 

A Poem has been announced, entitled 
Falearo, or the Neapolitan Liberal. The 
author professes himself a Member of the 
_** Satanic School.” 

The author of “ The Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom Displayed,” is pre- 
paring the Wonders of Conchology Dis- , 
played ; with a Description of Corals, 
Spunges, &c. in a Series of Letters. 

Xenophontis de Cyri Expeditione Com- 
mentarii. Recensuit Geo. Townsend, M.A. 

In a few days will appear, Part I. con- 
taining the Tempest, a new edition of 
Shakespéare in 48mo. from the text of 
Johnson, Steevens, and Reid; each Play 
to be illustrated with an engraving from 
the designs of Stothard, and other eminent 
masters. 

Mr Westall is employed on a Series of 
Drawings to illustrate the Sketch Book. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets are entirely 
completed, and will be ready in afew days 
in 3 vols., with 30 Portraits. 
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Works Preparing, for, Publieation. 


A Series of. Views in Spain and Portu- 
are preparing, to illustrate the “* His- 
of ar in Spain and Portu- 
by Robert Southey, Esq. ;” drawn 
stone by W. Westall, A. R. A., to con- 
i ; quarto; and Part I. 
ini sight Views illustrative of Vol. 
published shortly. 
»- Live and Learn, or the First John 
rown, his Friends, Enemies, and Ac- 
quaintance, in Town and Country. By 
Francis Lathom. 

Polybii Megalipolitani Historiarum, Gre- 
ce et Latine. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

Letters to and from Henrietta, Countess 
of Suffolk, and her Second Husband, the 
Honourable George Berkeley, is in the 
press. 

- Travels-in the Hedgaz. By the late 
John Lewis Burckhartd; with Maps. 4to. 

A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Frederick’s Gymnasium, 
Berlin ; translated from the German, with 
additions, by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 
is in the press. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature Paint- 
ing, containing the most clear, and, at the 
same time, progressive instructions in that 
art, and the processes for attaining perfec- 
tion in it, will appear in a few days. 

Dr Robinson, author of the Theological 
Dictionary, &c. &c. Rector of Clifton, near 
Penrith, has just completed his long-pro- 
mised abridgment of Hume and Smollet for 
the use of schools ; with a Continuation by 


himself to the Coronation of George IV. 


It will be embellished with above 100 En- 


venge. 

Simpson’s Fluxions, with corrections, 
and an Appendix of much important mat- 
ter, by a Graduate of Cambridge, is re- 


printing... F 

The Second Volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets, translated by John Bowr- 
ing, F. L.S.; with preliminary Remarks 
and Biographical Notices. 

Odes of Pindar. Translated from the 
Greek, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, by Abraham Moore, Esq. 

A Latin Grammar, by I. J. G. Schel- 
ler. Translated from the German, with an 
a and Notes, by George Walker, 

-A. 

Valperga ; or, the Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca, by the au- 
thor of Frankenstein, will soon appear. 

Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo ; inclu- 
ding Observations on the Mauners and 


the Inhabitants; with an 
ing an Account of the ] 

ie with the West Const, of 
By Adams, ’ 

Ada Reis, a Tale, in 3 vols. °° 

Ipsiboe, translated from the French of 
M. le Vicomte D’Arlincourt,'is now in 
the press. 

.The Curate’s Daughter, a* Tale for 
Young Persons, by Mary Mullion. 

Five Thousand Receipts, being a Uni- 
versal Family Receipt-Book in all the So. 
cial and Domestic Arts of Life, including 
Manufactures in all varieties, Pharmacy for 
Family Practice, Chemistry in its useful 
Applications, Culinary Arts, as far as con- 
nected with Science, Agriculture, and Gar 
dening. 

Emblems, Divine and Moral. By Fran- 
cis Quarles. A new edition, with Glossa- 
rial Notes and 80 Copper-plate Engra- 
vings. - In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Mr Richardson, of Cornhill, has in the 
press an English Translation of the Gu- 
listan, from the Persian Text of Gentius, 
with an Essay on the Life and Genius of 
the author, Sadi; dedicated with special 
permission, to the Chairman, Deputy. 
Chairman, and Directors of the Honoura- 
ble East India Company, and chiefly in- 
tended for the use of their Colleges. By 
James Ross, Esq., late of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and well known as*an oriental 
scholar, by his Persian Anthology and 
Translations, under the assumed name of 
Gulchin. 

Miss Aikin is preparing for publication 
a Memoir of her father, the: late John 
Aikin, M.D. ; together with a Selection of 
such of his Critical. Essays and Miscella- 
neous Pieces, as have not before been print- 
ed in acollectiveform. Improved 
of several of the most popular of Dr Aikin’s 
Works are also preparing, under the care 
of his family. 

In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 
8vo, The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram. 
mar, with Copious Notes, illustrating the 
Structure of the Saxon, and the Formation 
of the English Language ; and a Gramma.- 
tical Praxis, with a Literal English Ver. 
sion. The History, Use, and other Parti. 
ctlars of the Saxon tongue, are prefixed ; 
together with an Introduction on the Ori- 
gin and Progress of Alphabetic Writing, 
exemplified by Engravings of 3 
Fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c. By the 
Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. and Vicar of 
Horwood Parva, Bucks. 





Works Preparing for Publication. 


EDINBURGH. 


- Mr Scoresby, who is already favourably 
— Sto ge by his Description of 
ions, and by various scientific 

beers we ransactions of learned Socie- 
ties, has now in the press an Account of his 
Voyage to Greenland in the summer of 
1822. In the course of this voyage, he ex- 
the Eastern Coast of West Green- 

to the extent of between 700 and 800 
geographical miles, the greater part of 
och may be considered as original disco- 
very. He has constructed a chart, found- 
ed on about 500 angles or bearings, taken 
at 50 different stations, most of which were 
determined by astronomical observations. 
This, we understand, is to accompany the 
work ; and it will constitute the first and 
only accurate map of that remote and all 
but inaccessible region. The fate of the 
Jost Colony, said to have been established 
in West Greenland in the beginning of the 
15th century, has long excited great inte- 
rest. There is reason to think, that the 


descendants of the colonists may still ex. 
ist ; for traces of recent inhabitation were 
found in different places. As a man of 
science, Mr Scoresby ranks in the first class 
among the navigators of our day, and we 
are confident that the present volume will 
add to his well-deserved fame. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Da- 
vid William Gordon, Minister of Gordon, 
Some of these popular Sermons were preach- 
ed upon particular occasions. 

Reports of Cases Decided in the House 
of Lords upon Appeal from the Court of 
Session, from the period at which Mr Ro- 
bertson’s work terminates. By John 
Craigie, and J. Shaw Stewart, Esgrs. 
advocates. 

Precipitance, a Highland Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

A Treatise on the Law, respecting Bills 
of Exchange. By Robert Thomson, Esq, 
Advocate. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

A Series of Views of the most interest- 
ing Remains of ‘the Ancient Castles of 
England and Wales, engraved by Messrs 
Woolnoth and Tombleson, from Drawings 
by Biore, Arnold, Fielding, Gastineaux, 
with Descriptions by E. W. Brayley, jun., 
Part I. Te be continued monthly. 

Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City» discovered near Palengue, in the 
kingdom of Gualemald. 4to. 28s. 

Londina Iliustrata. Vol. II. 4to. L.5, 


5s. 

Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
No. I. 4to. 5s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
‘consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details of the Ancient Edi- 


fices in that city. By G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Cressy, Architects and Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 2 vols. folio. 
L.18s, 18s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Revived Architecture of Italy. Se- 
lected from Palaces, Churches, and other 
Edifices. By G. L. Taylor and Edward 
Cressy. Nos. I., II., imperial folio, con- 
taining Seyen Plates, ‘and 11 pages of let- 
ter press. L.1, lls. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Old Books, for 1823. Part 

I. comprising History, Antiquities, Topo- 
y, Voyages, Travels, Arts, Sciences, 
History, os Law, &c. ; 


Fine Specimens of early Typography ; an 
extensive Class of Historia Antiquitates 3 
a good Collection of useful Works in the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
Languages ; seme very curious Manu- 
scripts, both on Vellum and Paper ; anda 
Splendid Assortment of Books of Prints 
and Architecture, Portraits, Drawings, 
Atlases, &c. &e. 

Baldwin’s Catalogue of Second-Hand 
Books, for 1823. 1s. 

Baldwin’s Catalogue of Portraits, ea, 
for illustration. 1s. 

Albin’s Catalogue of Books. Part II. 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. 8yo. 
L.1, 4s. 

Journal of the Private Life and Conver 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at St 
Helena. By the Count Las Cases. 8vo. 
French, 18s.. English, 21s. 

The Life of Sur Thomas More. By his 
son-in-law William Roper, Esq.. A new 
edition, revised by W. Singer. 8s. , 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James I. With an Historical Ac- « 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M. A. By 
Thomas Jackson. 

CLASSICS. 
Palzoromaica ; or, Historical and Philo- 


logical Disquisitions, i inquiring whether the - 





1828.7} 
Hellenistic Style is not Latin Greek ? whe- 
ther the many New Words in the Elzevir 
Greek Testament are not formed from the 
Latin ? and whether the Hypothesis, that 
the Greek Text of many manuscripts of the 
New Testament is a Translation or re- 
Translation from the Latin, seems not to 
elucidate numerous Passages ; to account 
for the different Recensions; and to ex- 
plain many Phenomena hitherto inexpli- 
cable to Biblical Critics ? 
EDUCATION. 

Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Abridged for the use of schools. 12mo. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Arithmetic. Trans- 
lated from Lacroix. $8vo. 5s. 

A New and Complete Set of Decimal 
Tables, or an Improved System for calcu- 
lating Monies and Weights. By John 
Westgate. 4to. 2l1s. 

The Practical Book-k » or Mer- 
chant’s Assistant, being a prehensive 
Method of Book-keeping, founded on the 
Real Practice of the Counting-house. By 
George Wilson. 8vo. 5s. 

Questions and Answers on Wanos- 
trocht’s Grammar. By Miss Wragge. 2s. 

Esop in Rhyme, with some Originals. 
By Jeffreys Taylor of Ongar. 12mo. 4s. 

Algebraic Geometry. In two vols. Vol. I. 
containing the Geometry of Plane Curves. 
By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner. 8vo. 

Scripture Narratives, containing every 


Historical: and Biographical Narrative in 

= Old and New Testament, with 120 
ngtavings. By the Rev. S. Barrow. 7s. 

bound. 

An English Grammar in Verse. By the 


Rev. Thomas Searle. Is. 6d. 

The Boarding School ; or Familiar Con- 
versations between a Governess_and her 
Pupils ; written for the Amusement and 
Instraction of Young Ladies. 12mo. 

Popular Parts of Astronomy, compiled 
from Brinkley, Vince, and others, for the 
use of those unacquainted with Mathema- 
tics. By John Fitzjohn, T. C. D. 2s. 6d. 

The ee Emblematical French 
spelling ; being the only Infallible 
Method by which in the shortest time even 
a Child can acquire as perfect a French 
Pronunciation as any Parisian born, and 
an Adult rectify a vicious one of ever so 
long standing. By Mr Le Noir. Fifth 
edition. 7s. 6d. 

Chronological, - phical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Exercises, on a New 
Plan, designed for the daily use of Young 
Ladies. the late William Butler, 
teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geo- 
gly: 12mo. Seventh edition, enlarged. 

s. 6d. bound. 


FINE ARTs. 
Thirty-two Plates to Illustrate the works 
of Conve x 1.2, 2s. 
: Illustrated in a Series of 
Lithographic drawings; Folio. No. I. 10s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


yes 


No, XXV. of the British Gallery of 
prey Portraits; with Biogra-— 
Otices. ; ilar 
The Cabinet of Portraits, with 
phical Sketches. By Robert Scott,’ 
Five Prints, in 12mo.. Part I. 2s. 
8vo. 4s. 4to. 7s. India paper 9s. 
Illustrations to Sturm’s Reflections. 
Proofs on India Paper. Imperial 4to. 16s. 
Illustration of the Loves of the Apgels, 
from designs by R. Westall, Esq. En- 
graved by Mr Charles Heath. 8vo. Price’ 
5s 


Views in Wales, engraved in the best 
line manner. By Edward Enden, from 
Drawings by Captain Batty, of the grena~ 
dier guards, F.R.S. To be completed in’ 
‘Twelve Numbers, each containing Five 
Plates with descriptive Letter-press, and 
to appear regularly each month. Smal? 
8vo. 5s. with a few Proofs in 4to. 

Views on the Rhone. No. I. Engraved 
by Cooke and J.C. Allen. &s. and 
12s. 6d. 

Second Part of a Series of Engravings 
in outline, by Henry Moses, of the works 
of Antonio Canova. 8vo. 4s. Imperial 
quarto, 6s. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Histo- 
rical Characters introduced in the Novels 
and Tales of the author of Waverley ; with 
Biographical Notices. No. VII. contain. 
ing Graham of Claverhouse, Rob Roy, 
Prince Charles, King James. 12mo. 8s. 
8vo. 10s. 

GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. . 

The British Empire in 1823, corrected 
to the latest periods, from the New Popus 
lation and Finance Reports. By the Rev: 
J. Goldsmith. 18mo. 5s. 6d. bound. . 

Museum Africanum,. being vel. second 
of the Select Museum of Nature and Art; 
exhibiting, in a brief but comprehensive 
manner, the principal Antiquities, Curiosi- 
ties, Beauties, and Varieties of Africa; in- 
terspersed with entertaining Narratives, 
Anecdotes, Original Observations and De-_ 
scriptions, illustrative of the Customs; . 
Manners, &c. of the natives of that portion 
of the Globe. By Charles Hulbert. : . 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di- 
rectory for 1823. aed 

A Topographical Dictionary of York- 
shire. Svo. 13s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the History of France du- 
ring the reign of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
written at St Helena by the Generals who 
shared his captivity. 2 vols. Lil, 8s. 

Volume 1. of the Methodical Cycl 
dia, being a Dictionary of Universal His- 
tory, Chronology, and Historical Bi 
phy, with Maps and Portraits. Royal 18mo, 
10s. 6d. or 12s. Gd. calf gilt. . 

Journal of the Private Life and Conver. 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at St He- 
lena. By the Count de Las Cases, 2 vols; © 
&vo. 1.1, 1s; : 





ve 


Due of Ten, i partie 


the Italian, with the iikphe Life of the 
ym rr. By John Browning. 4 vols. 8vo. 
1.2, B50 
LAW. 


Abstract of the Public Acts passed in the 
3d George Me By T. W. Williams, Esq. 
8vo. Ws. 6d. 

, MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Toxicological Chart, exhibiting at 
one view the Symptoms, Treatment and 
Modes of detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. By 
William Stowe, M.R.C.S. On two large 
sheets broad folio. Price 1s, 6d. Neatly 
mounted, 2s. 6d. ; or mounted on canvas 
rollers, 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on Frac- 
tures of the Joints. 4to. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Radical Cure of Her- 
nia.. By W. Dufour. 5s. 

History and Method of Cure of the va- 
oa Specs of Palsy. By John Cooke, 


The Medical Friend to the Asthmatic 
Patient, shewing him the particular Spe- 
cies of his Disorder ; and also what to pur- 
sue, and what to avoid, in regard to Me- 
dicine, Diet, Situation, &c. Selected and 

from the extensive and scientific 
F work of, a Bree, on Disordered Rew 
ted more immediately to the 

ee By W. Nisbet, M.D. 

Dr Faithorn on Diseases of the Liver 
and Biliary System, comprehending those 
various and often complicated Disorders of 
the Digestive Internal Organs, and Ner- 
vous system, originating from these sour- 
ces. Fifth edition, with an Appendix of 
Cases, illustrative of the Principles of 
Treatments. 8yo- 9s. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Extraor- 

Cure ed_by Prince Alexan- 
dre enlohe, on Miss Barbara O’Con- 
nor,.a Nun, in the Convent of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford. By John Bradley, M. D. 
Protestant Physician to the Convent. 

Advice to Asthmatic and Phthisical Sub- 
jects ; containing Advice for the Cure of 
‘Asthma, by al Cough, &c. son fe Dro- 
longing Life in or debilii - 
matic Invalids, Pr stedicines. Dick, tee 
which the author has found completely 
successful in his own case, and in an exten- 


sive ice. By a Senior Physician of a 
Elon Becton. 

A Lecture, in which the Nature and 
Properties of Oxalic Acid are contrasted 
with those of Epsom Salts, &c. By Robert 
Venables, M.B. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders, of the Stomach. By Thomas 

Practical Rules for the Preservation and 
Restoration of Health. By the late George 
ier > M.D, _F.R.S. a new edition. 

Bouterwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature ; translated from the 


wee Feet on the Treatment 
and Cure Gureof several Varieties of Pulmonary 
Consumption. 8vo. 8s. 

An Address to Parents on. the Present 
State’ of Vaccination. By a Candid Ob- 
server. 8vo. 3s. 

On the Use of the Nitro-Muriatic Acid 
Bath, By.P. Coyne. 8vo. 8s. 

Practical Observations on the Symptoms 
and Treatment.of some of the most Com- 
mon Diseases of the Lower Intestines. 

MISCELLANIE3. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the 
Character of Petrarch, comprising nume- 
rous Translations by the author's friends. : 
By Ugo Foscolo. : 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Anniver.’ 
sary of the Philomathic Institution. 8vo. - 

A Concise History of Ancient Institu- 
tions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Sci- 
ence and Mechanic Art. 2 vols. 12mo. lds. 

Pontney’s Rural Improver. 4to. 1.2, 
2s. 

Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. 
Vol. I. 6s. 

A Comment on the Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alghieri. 8vo. 18s. 

Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life. 8vo. 14s. 

Sketches of Field Sports, as followed by 
the Natives of India: By Daniel Johnson. 
8vo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 
Critic, occasioned by the censure pronoun. 
ced in that work on ‘ Johnson, Pope, 
Bowdler, Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, 
Reed, Malone, e¢ hoc genis omne, all the 
herd of these and Meibomiuses of the Bri- 
tish School.”"—Vide British Critic, April 
1822, p. 372. _By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F. R. S. and S. A: sole survivor of the 
above List, and Editor of the Family 
Shakespeare. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. the 
reputed Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
on the article entitled ‘“* Durham Case, Cle- 
rical Abuses.” By the Rev. H. Phillpotts, 
D.D. Rector of Stanhope. Is. 6d. 

Suicide ; a Series of Anecdotes and Ac- 
tual Narratives ; with Reflections on Men- 
tal Distress. By the Rev. Solomon Pig- 
gott, A.M. 

A Second Series of Curiosities of. Lite- 
rature, consisting of Researches in Lite- 
raty, Biographical, and Political History, 
&e. &c. By J. D'Israeli, Esq. 3 vols. . 
8vo. 


Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re- 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth ; a new 
edition corrected. by the. original .MSS., 
with Notes, and a Life of Naunton, Eight. 
Portraits; small 8vo. 12s. 6d. demy, 21s. 

Instructive Enignias, being a Collection of 
Riddles, selected from the best Authors, 


and adapted tothe Music of Popular me oi 
tional Melodies. By Augustus‘ 
The Magic Lantern 2s. 


The Retrospective Review, No. XIII. 





1623.,} 

The Spirit of Buncle; or the 
sing Adventures of John Bundle, 

2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Vie Privée i “Marie Antoinette, Reine 
de France. Par Madame Campan, Pre- 
miere Femme de Chambre de la Reine. 
French, 24s. English, 28s, 

The New Edition of the Chronology of 
the last Fifty Years, from 1773 to 1822, 
inclusive, containing the substance of Fif- 
ty Volumes of Annual Registers, with a 
General Index. 15s. in boards. 

The Genuine Remains, in prose and 
verse, of Samuel Butler, with Notes. By 
R. Thyer. Part II. Six Plates, 8vo. 9s. 
royal 8vo. 18s. 

An Accurate Table of the ese of 
the British Empire in 1821; specifying 
all the Cities and Boroughs in Great Bri- 
tain, with every other Parish or Place con- 
taining Two Thousand [vhabitants, or 
‘ upwards, and printed on double demy, 5s. 
or on very large fine paper, 7s. 

The Cot 1s Manual for the M. 
ment of his for every Month in the 
Year. By Robert Huish, Esq. 12mo. 


3s. boards. 

™ cenit Records of the Guild Mer. 
chant of Preston, in the County of Lan- 
caster, in 1822. By J. Wilkockson. Plates. 
8vo. 5s. ; 

The London Liberal, or Antidote to 
Verse and Prose from the South, &c. &c. 
3s. 6d. 

Lucidus Ordo ; containing an Analytical 
Course of Studies on the several Branches 
of — Science, with a’ New Order of 

h Bass designated, by means of 
which intricate of the Theoretical 
System is com sim To the 
above is annexed, a Series of Skeleton and 
Plenary Exercises, to render the Work 
fully complete for the pu of Self-in- 
struction. By John Relfe, Musician in 
Ordinary to his Majesty. With plates. 16s. 

Second Volume of Transactions of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 8vo. 
With Six Maps, &c. coloured. Price 15s. 


The Harmonicon; an Assemblage of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, consisting 
of Original Pieces by eminent British and 
Foreign Composers of the present day, and 
Selections from the the best Works of the Great 
Masters, with an Encyclopedia of Music, 
ea Nos. f. and TI. 4to. 2s. 6d. each. 

Epo Ge and Practice of Gas-Light- 
‘ing; ect wi is exhibited an Historical 
Sketch of the Rise and of the 
Science ; and the Theories of Light, Com- 
bustion, ‘nd Formation df'Coal ; with De- 
scriptions of the most approved Apparatus, 
for generating, collecting, and distributing 
-Gas, for [uminating Purposes. By 
T, S. Peckston, L.1, ls. 
. NOVELS AND TALES.* 
' A Journal of the Siege of Lathom House, 
during its Defence by dela Tre- 
Vow. XIII. 


Monty Lis of New Patios 


Parliamentary Arm 

veril of the Peak. ° Post: ‘Bvo. 4s. 

Aneedotes, Biographical Sketches 
Memoirs, collected by Laetitia Matilda 
Hawkins. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. 

German Popilar Stories, translated from 
the Kinder und Hausmarchen of Ms Mi 
Grimm. With an Introduction and Notes. 
12 Plates by G: Cruikshank. 12moi 7s. 

Isabella. By the author of Rhoda. 3 
vols. 12mo. 24s, 

A New England Tale, reprinted from 
the second American edition. 12mo. 6s. °° 

Tales of my Father and my Friends. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Man, or Aneedotes, National and Indi-« 
vidual. By Mary Ann Hedge. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Story of Pi a’ Mala’ 

W. Garding. 36°” on ibe 
The Fortnight’s Visit ; containing’ Ori- 
inal, Moral, and Interesting Tales. 

e W, Gander 2s. ” 

tiginal Tales from my Landlord. 

W. Gardiner. 2s. : By 

aon Tollatds,. a Tale. 3 vols: 12mo. 

s 

The Perey Anecdotes. Part XX XVII. 
Ingenuity. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Kruitzher ; or the German’s Tale. By 
Harriet Lee. Fifth edition, 9s. 6d. 

Annals of the Family of M By 
Mrs Blackford. 3 vols. 12mo. L.1,. 4s. 

The Man of Feeling, and Julia de Rou- 
bigne. By H. Mackenzie; being vol. 8, 
of a Seties of Novels, publishing-un rte 
the Tithe of Whittingham’s Pocket No- 
velist. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Childhood, a Poem. ‘By the Rev. E. 
T. S. Hornsby, M. A. Fi , 5s. 6d. 

The Tournament ; or the Days‘of Ghi- 
valry, with 24 colouted Engravings, | royal 
8vo. 15s. 

The Beauties of Scottish Poets, Ancient 
and Modern. No. IT. 84d. 

Rogvald, an Epic Poem. By'J. E. 
Pennie. Svo. 12s. 

The Republic of the Ants, a Poem ; il- 
lustrated with Notes. 2s. 6d. 

The Goldfinch, or Pleasing Vocal Corh- 
panion. 2s. 6d. 

Poetic Pastime. 12mo. 6s. 

Bm 0, a Poem. By W. H. Dram- 


The Temple of Truth, an‘Adlegorical 


Poem. 8vo. 

The Vale of Appleby, and other Poems. 
8vo. 6s. 

An Ode on the Death of Napoleon - 
Bonaparte ; Lines on the Neapolitans, and 
other Poems. 8vo. Ss, 

The Heir of -Foiz, in Two Acts’; ‘the 
False One, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
C. Swan. 8vo. 12s. 

Simpson and Co. Comedy. 1s. 104, - 

2H 





~ The Enchanted Flute, with other Poems, 
and Fables from La Fontame: By E. P. 
Wolferstan. 8vo. 

Zaphna; or the Amulet, a Poem. By 
Tsabel Hill. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. sewed. 
é _No. I. Diamond Edition. 
48mo. Is. 6d. 


Montalvan, the Benevolent Patriot, a 
Drama, in Five Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

: POLITICS. 

A Letter on the Present State and Fu- 
ture of Agriculture. By W. 
Whitmore, Esq. M. P. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor. By Robert A. Slaney, Esq. To 
which is ed, A Letter to the Author 
relative to the Poor Laws. By James 
a" Esq. M. P. Second Edition. 2s. 


Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and 
Religious. By John O’ Driscol, Esq. 2 vols. 
<a Jonial Policy of I 
~ Inquiry into the Colonial Poli n- 
dia. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bg 

von et a Letter to the 
Right Hon. George Tierney, suggesting a 
practical and contitesions esol OF ions. 
ring purity of Election. By John Laurens 
Bicknell, F. R. S. 1s. 6d. ° 
Ireland exhibited to England. This 
work contains a Political and Moral Sur- 
vey of the Population of Ireland, a Deve- 
lopement of the violent Inequalities in her 
Social System, a Plan for alleviating her 

i and a Letter to His Majesty’s 


Distresses, 
“Ministers upon Irish Affairs. By A. At- 
kinson, Esq. late of Dublin. 

Reflections on the State of the late Spa- 


nish Americas, and on the expediency of 
the recognition of their Independence by 
Great Britain. 

The Bane and Antidcte; or, the Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
‘the British Empire invigorated or debili- 
tated, in a ratio with the price of gold. 
.“ One fact is worth a thousand conjec- 
‘tures ;”” and the above are facts entirely 
beyond dispute. ; 

A Rigid Scrutiny of the. Validity of the 
Columbian Loan, founded on Commmunica- 
hag: eon ar from ene 3s. 

entary Propositions, illustrative of 
‘the Principles of Currency. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected. To which are added, Out- 
lines of Political Economy. 

The Administration of the Affairs of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and their Depend- 
eticies, at the Commencement of the Year 
1823, under the Heads of Finance, Na- 
tional Resources, Foreign Relations, Co- 

’ Jonies, Trade, and Domestic Administra 
tion. 5s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Holy Bible ; with Notes, &c. By 
William Alexander. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The Connexion of Christianity with Hu- 
man Happi By the Rev. W. Har- 
ness,- 2° vols. 8vo. 15s. 


Monthly List of New Publications: 


Daily Bread ; or Mathai, Practical 
and Experimental, for every in the 
year; by more than an ended of the 
most eminent and popular Ministers of the 
ry century ; and a few other writers. 7s. 


The Reflector; or Cliristian Advocate, 
dedicated to the King, by His Majesty’s 
Special Command, and patronised by the 
Bishops of Durham, Colchester, St Da- 
vid’s, Gloucester, and other Dignitaries 
and Noblemen. The Substance of the 
Bushby Lectures against Infidelity, Soci- 
nianism, and the chief Errors of the Times; 
delivered on appointment of the Lord Bi- 
shop of London at the Parish Church of St 
James, Clerkenwell, and St Antholin’s, 
Watling-Street. By the Rev. S. Pigott, 
A. M. 

The Village Preacher ; a eollection of 
short plain Sermons, partly original, part- 
ly selected, and adapted to Village Instruc- 
tion. Volume the third. 12mo. 5s. 

Abaddon the Destroyer; or the Pro. 
gress of Infidelity. No. I. 4d. 

Sermons, selected and abridged from the 
Works of Archbishop Tillotson. By the 
Rev. J. Dakins. 2 yols. 8vo. 20s. 

A Sermen, preached at Rochester, at the 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the Dio. 
cese. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

A Chart of the Episcopacy of England 
and Wales, on a roller. 2\s. 

Friday Evening, or an attempt to prove 
that we are now Living in the Sixth Day 
of the Millenary Week. 1s. 6d. 

Wilkinson’s Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 8vo. 6s. 

A New Self-Interpreting Testament, 
with the parallel Passages printed at length, 
&c. By the Rev. John Platts, Part I. 
Royal 4to. 7s. Demy 9vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave ; or De- 
votedness to God and Usefulness to Man, 
exemplified in the Old Age of Joseph 
Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near Rams- 
gate, with a portrait. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 8vo. 8s. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. By 
the Rev. John Lawson, D. D. 4 vols. 8yo. 
L.2, 12s. , 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two Chap- 
ters of the Gospels of St Matthew and St 
Luke ; being an Investigation of Objec- 
tions urged by the Unitarian Editors of 
the improved Version of the New Testa- 
ment; with an Appendix. By a Layman. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Morea, 
giving an account of the present state of 
that Peninsula and its Inhabitants. By Sir 
William Gell. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Up- 
per Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone. 8vo. 10s. 6d. f 





Monthly List of New Publications. 


al; Phydicl, und Polt 
neyer’s Travels to Chili. Parts 


IF. and III. 4to. 16s. sewed. 
Historical and T: ical Essay 
Leucadia, Ce- 


cadia, 
P Ithaca, and Zante. By William 
Goodison, A. B. 8vo. 12s. 

An Impartial Account of the United 
States, from Materials collected during a 
Four Years’ Residence. By Isaac Holmes, 
of Liverpool. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, in 1819-20-21; by Mari- 
anne Colston. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 


247 
-Part V. Vol. VILL. of the London Jour - 
mal of Voyages and Travels; containing 
Porter’s Voyage in the South Seas. Svo. 
Se. 6d. sewed, 4s. bds.-. ; : 
Scholz’s Travels in. and: in 


1821 ; forming Part IV. Vol. VIIL. of the 
Journal of Voyages and Travels. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 4s. boards. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners aad Cus- 
toms discoverable in Modern Italy and 
we A By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8yo. 


Fifty Lithographic Prints illustrative of 
the above Tour. Large folio. L.2. 

Notes ie a Visit to Mount Sinai ; 
by Sir Frederick Henneker, Bart. 


EDINBURGH. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic. Translated by J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. Beautifully printed. Post 4to. 18s. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 
LXVIII. for September. Second edition. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CLI. for February 1823. 

A Collection, in Prose and Verse, for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Minister of St George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Letter to the Earl of Liv l concern- 
ing the Present State of Vaccination. By 
Thomas Brown, surgeon, Musselburgh. 

Conspectus Medicine Theoreticz, or a 
View of the Theory of Medicine. By the 
late James Gregory, M. D. 8vo. 15s. 

Memoirs of the Lives.and Characters of 
the Right Hon. George Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, aniljthe Lady Grisell Baillie, by 
their ter, Lady Murray of Stan- 
hope. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dy- 
sentery, and Liver Complaints; to which 
is added an Essay on Syphilis. By George 
Ballingall, M.D. Second edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The: Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1819. 8vo. Ll, Is. 

Reply to Annotations on Dr Mackin- 
tosh’s Treatise on Puerperal Fever, by 
Mr Moir, surgeon ; and to Letters by Dr 
James Hamilton, jun. Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Edinburgh. By 
John Mackintosh, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on Colonel Stewart’s Sketches 
of the Highlanders. 8vo. 2s. 

Letters froma Lady to her Neice, con- 
taining Practical Hints, &c. 18mo. 2s. 

The New Edinburgh Review, No. VII. 

Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland: Vol. II. part second. 
4to. L.2, 2s. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains. A 
Poem. Post 8vo. ; 

Collections and Recollections, or Anec- 
dotes, Notices, &c. from Various Sources, 
with Occasional Remarks. By John Stew- 
art, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 


-nature, and etched in a superior 


Peveril of the Peak, by the Author of 
Waverley, Kenilworth, &c. 4 vols. post 
octavo, L.2, 2s. 

History of the Euro; Languages ; 
or Researches into the Affinities of the 
Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
Indian nations. the late Alexander 
Murray, D. D. of Oriental Lan- 

uages in the University ef Edinburgh. 
ith a Life of the Author. In T'wo 
handsome volumes. 8yo. L.1, 8s. ; 

Illustrations’ of British Ornithology. 
Series First—Land Birds. By J. P. Sel- 
by, Esq. of Twissel-house, Northumber- 
land, Member of the Wernerian Natural 
Society of Edinburgh. No. V. consisting 
of 12 plates; the subjects drawn from 
manner 
by the Author. In elephant folio, price 
L.1, 11s. 6d. plain, and L.5, 5s; coloured. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
John Gordon, M. D. F. R. 8. Es te 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physio! ‘in 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Ellis, F. R: 8. E. 
&c. &c. Foolscap 8vo. With portrait, 6s. 

Essays, Descriptive, and Moral, con- 
nected with scenes chiefly in Italy. By 
an American. Post.octavo, Gs. « ~ 

Poems and Songs. By John Goldie. 
Foolscap octavo, 3s. 6d. 

Index to the Decisions of the Court of 
Session, contained in all the original Col- 
lections, and in Mr Morison’s Dictionary 
of Decisions. 4to. L.3, 3s. 

Christian Theology,. or, ~a connected - 
View of the Scheme. of Christianity, in 
which the Facts and Statements of Scrip- 
tute are exaiiiined, and the Doctrines and 
Inferences deducible from them, illustra- 
ted and inforced. By the Rev. James Es- 
daile, Minister of the East-church Parish, 
Perth. 8ve. 10s. 6d. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. XIII. “On 
the Evils and Difficulties attending even 
the best State of Scottish Pauperism.” Is, 

No. XIV. ** On the likeliest Means for 
the Abolition of Pauperism in England.” 
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of a late Mrs Paterson, wife 
Rev. Dr Paterson, St Petersburgh; 
containing Extracts from her Diary and 
Correspondence. By the Rev. William 
Sel, Missionary, Selinginsk. 12mo. 
“M'Niel ; or, The Scottish Orphaas, a 
+ 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

-Hall; or, Six Months at 
(Dedicated to Mrs Barbauld.) By 
the Author of a “ Visit to Edinburgh.” 

2s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Redeemer’s Tears Wept over Lost 
Souls; with Two Discourses on Self-De- 
dication, and on Yielding Ourselves to 

By the Rev. John Howe, A. M. 
With an Introductory Essay. By the 


Rev. Robert Gordon, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 


‘h Perseverance and Success of Mes- 


siah, in an prometing the Submission of Man- 
Government, by the Agency of 


the Gospel By the Rev. William Logan, 


Is. 
.._& Concise System of Mensuration, 
to the Use of Schools. By Alex. 
ngram. 6s. 

- The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register, for 1823. 
| ap andarde pedo tang sewed. Care. 
may perrected to the day of publication. 
Chorister ; being a Choice Selec- 
tion of the most Admired Psalms and 
yma Tunes, in Four Parts; to which is 
a most Complete Introduction to 
Art of Singing. By James Davie. 4s. 
The Glasgow Commercial Memoran- 
dum-Book, or Daily Remembrancer, for 
1823 ; comprising a Correct for Me- 
Appointments, B Paya- 

te or on. and all Cash Transac- 
a Table (calculated expressly 
for t this work,) showing the time of High. 


The. 
peste ig ie me Micens Aes. Age, 7 bod with 


Printed. on superfine ew pone wove 
my and neatly done up with tuck 
and pockets. 4s. 

An Examination of Mr. Owen’s Plan 
for Relieving Public Distress, Removing 
Discontent, and “* Recreating the Charac- 
ter of Man,” shewing that they are direct- 
ly calculated to root out all the virtuous 
affections of the human mind, and to de. 
stroy all that is valuable in the institutions, 
the manners; and the laws of human sa- 
ciety. Dedicated to the patronage and pe- 
rusal of those gentlemen of Lanar 
who, by a vote of the county, declared 
themselves Mr. Owen’s coadjutors. By 
Jasper Beatson, LL. B. 2s. 

Report of the Trial of the Issues in the 
Action of Damages for Libel in the Bea- 
con. James Gibson, of Ingliston, Esq. 
Clerk to the Signet, Pursuer, against Dun- 
can Stevenson, Printer in Edinburgh, De- 
fender. Taken in short-hand. 3s. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James VI.; with an Historical Ac. 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh. Handsomely Ley in fool- 
scap 8vo. With Engravings. 7s. 6d 

An Address to the Conductors of the 
Periodical Press, upon Religious and Po- 
litical Controversy ; in which their at- 
tention is called to the marked distinction 
betwixt the local and the general meaning 
of certain words and terms, such as Know- 
ledge, Wealth, Christian, Infidel, Exces- 
sive Population, National Distress, Radi- 
cal Reform, &c. By Abram Combe, 
Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of 
Landed Property, and on the Prospects of 
the Landholder and the Farmer. By David 
Low, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books now on Sale, at 
the Prices affixed, (comprehending, among 
others, the Library of the late Professor 
Ogilvie, of King’s College.) By Alexan- 
der Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 2s. 




























MONTHLY REGISTER. | 


EDINBURGH.—Feb. 12. 
Wheat. ~ Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ast,.. 27s. Od. | Ist,...22s. Od: | Ist,......17s. Od. | Istye...158, Od. 
2d, ...2ls. Od. | 2d,...20s. Od. | 2d,......15s. 6d. | 2d,......138. Gide 
3d, ...16s. Od. ] 3d, ...188. 6d. | 3d,......13s. Od. | 3d, .....12s. Od. 
Average, £1, Us. 10d. 9-12ths. 
Tuesday, Feb. 13. . 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to0s. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 6d: to Os. Fdv 
Mutton . «. ~- « Os. to 0s. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 1b.) 0s. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Veal « we + « OB to 0s. 12d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . «+ + °. i+ Os. 4d. toOs. 64d. pa ee ar 16s.. Od. to Os. Ode 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s.Od. to@s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. toOs» Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. toGs. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . 2s. Od. to Qs. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Feb. 14. ° , 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. . Pease. Beans: 
Ist, «...258 Od. | Ast ....21s. Od. | Ist; ...16s. Od. | Ist, ... 13s. Od: | Ist, ... 13s. 6d. 
2d, ....21s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d,..... 14s. Od. | 2d, ... 1s. Od. | 2d, ... 1s. Od. 
_ 3d, ....18s. Gd. | Bd, ....16s. Od. | 3d, ....12s. Od. | 3d, «.. 9s, Od. | 3d, ... 98 Od. 
Average, £1 : 0s..5d. 6-12ths, 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
2 ended February 8. 
Wheat, 40s. 5d.—Barley, 28s. 0d.—Oats, 17s. 8d.—Rye, 25s. 0d.—Beans, 25s. 6d.—Pease, 30s, 1d, 





























London, Corn Eachange, Feb. 10. Liverpool; Feb. 11. 
ws 3 & a 8 iii P, < & d. m ise” a a. 
Whi new 24 to . mer. 
vue dines ° Eng. O14 3 6to 7 Bis. — oto — 0 
Su ne ditto -—to — New . 6 Oto 7 Di, Sabend 39 oe 0 
Ditto, new. . — to —/|Small Beans,new 25 to 50|/Foreign ..3 6to 4 do. . 30 0to 0 
White, new . 26to old. . Waterford 5 10to 6 |, per Ib. 
Fine ditto . 38 to 3 frie J . —to 0 ned 0 
Superfine ditto 46 to Oto 6 oe ‘ z 
Ditto,new. . —to Dublin 5 10 to 6 Ojfrish... 19 Oto 8 
Rye. « « ne os 4 3 to : 9/Bran, p. 241b. 10 to 1. 0 
Barley, new ris! ° 5 to 
Fine ditto. . 28to Barley, per 60 Ibs. Butter, Beef, §e- 
Su ditto 31 to Eng.... 5 6to 4 utter,p.cwt. sd. 3% d. 
ts cee Mo Scotch. . 53 Sto 4 Oj)Belfast, new 82 0 to 83 0 
Fine. . . 52to Irish... 210to 3 2iNewry.. 76 Oto 77 0 
Hog Pease 26 to Oats, per 45 Ib. W: 72 Oto 740 
le we 28 to Eng.new 2 5to 2 pee ge rte i 
Irish do.. 2 7Tto 2 9 Oto 640 
Seeds. &c- Scotch do. 2 8 to. 5 disiced * 
id Rye, per qr.18 0 to 20 Oto 650 
Malt per b.7 Oto 8 Oto 450 
ao &d & & d.|i—Middling6 6to 7 Oto — 0 
Must. White, . 7 to 10 0 e —to— 0)|Beans, qe Oto 48.0 
= new 9 to15 0|Linseed, crush.— to — 0||English .23 0 to 32 Oto —0 
Tares, per qr. 24030 0—Fine . . —to— 0) +. 25 0to28 
Turnips, bsh, 6to 7 Sontag - 16 to 25 0||Rapeseed,p.1.£22 to 23 0'to 320 
- & greep Oto 0 O/Clover, red cwt.24 to 58 0|/Pease,grey23 0 to 26 0te—0 
— Yellow, Oto 0 0|— White... . 54to 45 0/|—White .30 0 to 36 0 to 520 
Caraway, ewt. 54 to 60 O|Coriander . . 10 to 14 0//Flour, English,. Oto 30.0 
, per qr. 35 to 40 O|Trefoil ... . 10 to 14 O/lp.240Ib.fine28 0 to 32 Oto — 0 
Rape Seed, per £22 to £26. rish . 27 Oto52 Oto —0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 23d. Jan. 1822. 
Ist. 8th. 15th: 23d. 

















Bank stock, 2454 245 245 244 
3 per Cent. PEdUCEA prmnmenennerenmneerereee| TIF 79% 79 78 
3 per cent. consols, — 794 79 77 
34 per cent. consols, 924 924 923 - 

4 per cent. consols, , 98 98 92 97 
New 4 per cent. CONSO]S, mvmmmeeanvesrnnre 99} 99 98 





Imper. 3 cent. 



































Exchequer bills, 5 
Exchequer bills, sm 6 - | 1012p. | 12 10p. | 13p. 
Consols for acc. 803 805 80} hm 








Amer. 5 per cent. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted Jrom the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. : 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, afier- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Registcr 
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hn phn phn prot chem, poten poten, pam, 
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Beksks 8 


Dull day, 29.780 
rain night. 996 
Dull, cold, -999 
but fair. .999 
Fair, with 30.101 
sunshine. 2229 
Rain, hail, 2242 
and sleet. 
Ditto. 
Fair, with 
lsome sunsh. 
Fair, but 
dull. 
Fair foren. 
‘rain aftern. 
Fair, with 
isome sunsh. 
Fair foren. > 
foo — 
air, wi 
sunshine. 27{ A. 29 
Frost morn. 98 { M.20 | . 
dull day, fair, A. «792 
Ditto. 294 eas | aoe 
Frost morn. 30 { M.19 | .575 
isunsh, day. A.27 | .636 
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Average of Rain, 1.633 inches. 
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Day fair, 
frost night. 
Ditto. 
Frosty foren. 
snow aftern. 
Fresh day, 
rain night. 
Ditto. 

Fresh day, 
frost night. 


«352)M.3 snow 3 Very fous y 
and cold, - 
.552' M32 

TSA, 31 } i Average of Rain, 2,641 Inches. 
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Course of Exchange, February 14.—Amsterdam, 12: 5. C.F. Ditto at 12:2, 
Rotterdam, 12 6. Antwerp, 12: 6, Hamburgh, 37:8. Altona, 37 1 oo Bun 8 
d. sight, 25: 65. Ditto 25 : 85. Bourdeaux, 25:85. Frankfort on the Maine, 158. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94:3. Us. Berlin, 7: 7. Vienna, 10:28 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10 : 28 
Eff flo. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 354. Gibral- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 43. Venice, 27: 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 39. 
Palermo, 116. Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 523. Rio Janeiro, 43. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 99 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £0:0: Od. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 8. 


SUGAR, Muse. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 
B. P. Dry Brown, cwt. 52 6 56 53 49 60 65 
Mid good, and fine mid. ! 70 66 
Fine and very fine, . - 80 

Refined Doub. Loaves; « - 
Powder ditto, - + 87 
Single ditto, ° . _ 
Small Lumps, . 

Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . - 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
“Mid. , atid fine mid. 

Dutch and very ord. 
Ord. , and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St —a jak? Aon ot 

Pimento ( Bond,) ee 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
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Claret, 1st Growths, hhd, 
Po Red, a 
ute. 


Spanish White, 

r pipe. 
Madeira,. « «© « «+ « 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
- Honduras, «. - 
Cami 'Y> . 
rustic, Jamaica, 
Cuba, « « «© e.2¢ «© 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
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Home melted, . . e 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Pe h, Clean, . . 


LAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, 
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BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. . 
Montreal, ditto,,. . 
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OIL, Whale, * Sean’ 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, oe. 4 
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Inferior, ° ° ° 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, . 
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Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, ° ° 
Pernambuco, . 
Maranham, 
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AvpHApetican List or Enottse Bawxrvprcr£s, announced between the 20th 
of Dec. 1822, and the 20th of Feb. 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


A. Gard, M, F. S, and W. S. Borroweash, Derby- 
shire, millers. 

Allen, C. 'Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, wool- 

Allot, G. Magne, Yorkshire, tobacco-ma- 


nufacturer. 
Alloway, J. Rotherhithe, timber-merchant. 
png be T. Nottingham, dyer. 

Austin, J. » coach-l 
Bailey, W. speptford. merchant. 
airy, T. Shoreditch, seedsman. 
Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger. 
Balster, W. Sherborne, maltster. 
Barns, J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer. 
Bates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, mer- 


chant. 
H. Lordship-lane, Sydenham. 
ist. 


H. L. Liverpool, 
oem St Helen's, Worcestershire, glover. 


Berry. York, coach-master 


“Huddersfield, merchant. 
Bisckband, J. Newport; Shropshire, grocer. 


er. 


M. Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, mer- 
man, J. Bolton, eotton-manufacturer. 
» J 5 ee ’ 


Bowker, 
lance, * Liv ~~ ae 
E. L. Fish- sieant ot hill, undertaker. 
Browne, J.N. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 


Bunn, Ne Hermitage-place, Clerkenwell, 
Bury, Jas. Manchester, J. Bury, Pendhill, and 
T. ee} Bucklersbury, ———s 
Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, .mo- 
ny river 
Milk-stréet, merchant. 
t, mealman. 


on 
Cary, T. Saffron-hill, ‘cordwainer. 
J. Lisson Grove, bricklayer. 


mer- 


Cookson, J 
Cotterell, W. Bishop’s Cleve, Gloucestershire, far- 


J. Holborn, linen-drai 
tig, J. High Hol Suffolk, a sn 
Peasen 


. 


Dane, iS, 

Daw, W. High Halden, Kent, 

Dawson, T. St Thomas’s Mill, Stattordsh ire, miller. 
Deavill, E; Manchester, grocer. 

Diekinson, J. Aldersgate-street, leather-seller. 
Diekens, G. J. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, cord- 


Eaglesfield, J. and J. Wall, Hinckley, hosier. 
Eastwood, J. and G. Kay, Meltham, Yorshire, 


elothiers. 
Edwards, J. C. Throgmorton-street, stock-broker. 
Edwards, J . Langhearne, Carmarthenshire, inn- 


Edwards, T. Getrard-street, Soho, woollen-draper. 

Ellis, H. Friston, Suffolk, farmer, 

. Errington, R. Hexham, butter and bacon factor. 
‘Evans, B. P. Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, law-sta- 


‘Fairclough, T. Liverpool, slater.. 
‘Field, J. and in , needs cloth-merchants. 


"6 Whitechapel- 
A J. a vie 
J. Yeovil , Somersetshire, 


farmer. 
eShaue 42 Peuhall, Sul, corn- -merchant. 
Shadwell, s! lier. 


Senep - ore Pe Lower Fountain place, City-road 


Green, W. wcechuurch street, stationer. 
Greenwell, T ite Lion-court, Cornhill, mer- 


Eas J. wer sae 


Soho, woollen-dra- 





nasal, W. Wickhambrook, Suffolk, shop- 
naughton, J. bg 3 merchant. 
P. C. Li ngdon-street, coal-mer- 
naan 
Heath, W. T. Cushion-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant. 


Hicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, Bankside, South- 
wark, timber-merchants. 

Hoofsetter, S. H. Sheffield, merchant. 

Hoult, L. Norwich, iron-founder. 

Hudson, T. Lower Pillerton, Warwickshire, wea- 
ver and farmer. 

Hulbert, T. S. wa ham, linen-draper. 

Humphreys, H. row, Islington, grocer. 

Irving, ro Seusthedanton, schoolmaster. 

Jackson, J. Halifax, dealer. 

Jermyn, J. Great Yarmouth, maltster. 

Johnston, N. S. Manchester, fustian-manufac- 
turer. 

Jones, J. Great Commercial-buildings, Black- 
friars’ road, haberdasher. 

Jones, J. C. Bridgenorth, linen-draper. 

—— T. Cleobury, Mortimer, Shropshire, inn- 


eeper. 
Jordin, A. Leatherhead, draper. 
Kirby, T. Market Weighton, Yorkshire, brewer. 
Knipe, S. aes 1, merchant. 
Lamp! dlington Quay, corn-factor. 
Larton, eterborough-court, Fileet-street, 
p  Palgy 
Leach, J. Manchester, merchant. 
Lee, F. Bocking, Essex, victualler. 
Le Roy, C. Pa! Mall, haberdasher. 
Manser, T. Tickhurst, Sussex, farmer. 
Marks, M. Romford, slopsellér. 
a d, H. Handforth, Cheshire, cotton-manu- 


turer. 
Martelly, L. H. aang Pooh therchant. 
Matthews, T. Starston, Norfolk, farmer. 
Matthews, T. Ross, Herefordshire, currier, 
Mills, T. Milverton, Somersetshire, b 
Morgan, A. Bewdley, Monmouthshire, innholder. 
Molyneux, T. Hi mm, boot-maker. 
“a = Elder-street, Norton Falgate, lead- 
pe maker. 
uberley, Sussex, sh 
a Eagcearoroed, vichenlione 
Se er Ra ghey, pombe 
wi s iffe Highway, a 

Pain, R. Chilton Trivett, ee, maltster. 
Parker, T. Stourbridge, dealer. 
Passman, J. Old-street road, merchant. 
Paul, J. Winchester, maltster. 

earson, T. Oxford-:treet, oil and colour man. 
Pill, M. Sidmouth, upholsterer. 
Porritt, 3 Pitt’s-place, ve cheesemonger. 
Pullen, R. merchan 
Raaere: J. S. Hull, sauubent. 
ner eet, Cavendish-square, iron- 


Reader R. Old-street road, timber-merchant. 
Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, coal-dealer. 
Reithmuller, C. U. Mark-lane, broker. 
Ridley, W. and D. Wilson, Whitehaven, curriers. 
Roose, .T. Liverpool, baker. 
a ge J. Bolton, grocer. 
Ryle, J, m, spoon-maker, 
Saunders, J. Al -street, pine 
oem Je *Batheaston, tiear Bath, saddler, 

Seott, J. Cumrew, Cumberland, b butter-dealer. 
Seward, J. H. Leominste: 
Sharpley, A. Binbrook, Lincolnshire, farmer. 
Shackle, J. Milk-street, Han et hosier. 
Singer, J. sen. Frome Selw: clothier. 
we — T. = Kent, a 

. street, Wapping, er. 

South, J. Car Casite ff, — 
Sowter, R. Water-strect, kfriars, merchant. 
Spedding, R. G. jun, Steaete coal-mer- 


seek C. Ashweék, Somersetshire, farmer. 
Stockdale, J.J Strand, bookseller, 
— J. and J. ‘Newgate-market, cheese- 
Sutton T. H. Strood, ‘Kent, innk 
Thompson, J. J. Wall, boat-buildet. 
Todd, D. J. Douglas, D. Russell, Fieet- 
15 





1698.7] 


ine 


Tucks J. Ls jeweller. « 
Tumer, T. Saundridge, Hertiagdshire, timber- 


Urany, J. Snow-hill, grocer. 

Walker, E. x 5 orksie, elothier. 
Ward, de stationer. 
Watts, R. Lawrence Sonkespione, merchant. 


Wells, W. Hendon, 
Weston, E. J. and R. 
merchants, 


» hop and spirit 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scotch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist De- 
cember and 3lst January, 122, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


as Robert, and Co. printers in Slasgow. 
Barber, Hemy., brewer and wine and En, a 
chant, C: Douglas. 
Brown, Wm. comin late merchant in Edinburgh; 
en final dividend after 10th February. 
, James, tenant of Kilconquhar Mill, Fife- 
“_ Te, corn-merchant, miller, and meal-dealer. 
os William, merchant in Aberdeen. 
merchant, wright, and builder 
~— 


: kes, "Sohn, of pr gr mag in Lanarkshire, 
a anied and grazier. 
ee Duncan, merchant in Glasgow. 
Fi William and Co. merchants, agents and 
ship-brokers in Greenock. 

Fraser, Edward & Co. merchants in Inverness. 
Gibbs and Co. nursery and seedsmen in Inverness, 
Hamilton, John and Sons, timber-merchants in 


Glasgow. 
Hai —- Robert, of Inishnenrousk, in Cowal, 
lshire, and residing there, cattle-dealer and 
|-merchant. 
Kerr, Alexander, Haberdasher and silk-merchant, 


merchant in. Thurso. 
M«Alie Mae Hari, ean 


ilar, innkesper | Perth, 
“residing” Awe St Leonard’s Cottage, — 


—— ~aae of East Luscar, merchant in Dun- 
Turnbull, * Michael, hosier at A: 
in + parish of Mur- 
late, in Glasgow 
a dividend after 19th Fi 4 
hype 3 Miss Elizabeth, merchant and fish- 
curer at Latheronwheel,’in the county of Caith- 


ness ; tenet ry bm 
— eorge, spirit-dealer, High-street, Edin- 


DIVIDENDS, 
Henderson, Thomas, jun. merchant, Anstruther; 


a — dividend after 21st 
, Robert & Co. of f Greenock, and Mac- 

futtone, Seott & Co. of Newfoundland 

ene a second dividend after “5th J 


of-Gartochar Hill, 

w; a final dividend after 17th Jan. 

Murdoeh, Thomas, draper in ;a 
dividend after 9th, January, —. 

Nicol, William, bleacher. at Gateside ; a final di- 
Mie . 

Ouller, James, grazier and cattle-dealer at 
in the county of Forfar ; atti desler ot Menage, 
on 29th January, 


January. 
ec: gS 
$ oat. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Lt. Col. A. Walker, Gov. of St He- 
lena, to have rank aber . Gen. in 
that island onl: > f . 1822 

Capt. Sir J. W. iientens be Pp. Port. 

. to be Maj. in the Army 

17 Oct. 1818 
» h. p. Port. Serv. Maj. 
in the Arm’ 12 June, 1820 

— the Army p. 93 F. Maj. in the 
Arm 21 Nov. 1822 

—c , h. p..21 Dr. Maj. in the 
Arm do. 


Lt. and Adj. White, R. Staff Corps, 
to have Rank of Capt. in the yond 


—— Fraser, hi. p. 8 Dr. Acting Staff 
valry Loeal Rank of Maj. at Ca- 
mn ico Paciod OF bts being Uo om 

so em- 

eg dieliel 29 Des 1822 
>» Quart. te 

vite 1. Varley, ret 70. 

Lt. Smith, from Coldst. Gas. Capt. 

by, pusel. viee Jebb, re =. 


1 Dr. Gas. Cor. Martin, Se maceemed -4 
eae Sua Aylmer, Bt. Cor. by purch. do. 


Vor. XITI. 


6 


16 


’ p. York 


R. M, ~2 
Cor. Lord Muncaster, tom 3. 
a 


apt. vice Bisby, dead pit Dr 


18 Dee. 
21 





2964 
13 Dr. 
™ 


By i 
1” 
Gren. 


Appointments, — 


+ Lt. Kelso, wie Ot 1s eee, 


dead 

Clarence, byte ice is 
Cor. Sir K. ng ere do. 
—— Gilpin, from h. p. —— 
Lt. Cockburn, from 13 Br. , 


=e Adj. Galloway, to have am 


of L 
Col. St S. F. Whittingham, KCI 
from h. p. Port. Serv. Lt. Ce 


men Beer. be : 
. Ene. do. 
MPG; Manet, Ae. Gang, 


Lt. Kell Cc do. 
se Tamphier, from h. p. 8 F. do o 


26 
erguson, 45 F. Lt. by 
pureh. vice Crawley, prom. 2 Jan. 


1823 
Lt. ge 4 from 14 F. Lt. vice 
~--— 
= " 

es te 


SEES ttn 
— vice 
Srewlen, poem Seat 21 mer. 
a Lt. viee Cassen, 2? Qed rec. 


19 Dee. 
Lt. Booth, from 87 F. Lt. vice O’Shea, 
Li Col. Bunb from h. Or. 


21 
Lt. Bouchier, Adj. vice Enoch, 
ar -y' only do, 


31 


Ens. Kelly, Lt. by purch. 

E. B. Curties, Ens. by purch. 

Lt. Fraser, Capt. vice M‘Laine, dead 
12 


Ens. Leslie, Lt. 
N. L. Macleod. Ens. 
Lt. — om om vice es 
- dead 21 Nov. 
Em. R. Campbell, Lt Lt. 
from 67 F. Lt. i 
"Prior, oe 7 Mar. 
lt. Button, from h. p. 2 Ceylon R. 
Lt. viee Grant, exch. ree. 
19 Dee. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Warren, from “a 
vice Hutchison, exch. 13 F 
Lt. Nagle, from h. p. a1.> vice 

Sutherland, 13 F. 6 Dec. 
— Fraser, ‘Adj. vice Booth, Prom 4 
Gent. Cadet C. Tobin, from i Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 


26 Dec. 

2d Lt. Ha Agee 1 Ceylon R. Ens. 
vice M » 16F. 26 do. 

Lt. oh eay Capt. vice Loftie, dead 


14 Nov. 
Ens. Macdonald, Lt. do. 
Ay Le me 
Lt. by o 
Ferrier, ret. PSan. 4 
Gent. Cadet W. Cockell, from R 
Mil. Coll. Ens. 26 Dec. 1822 
Lt. Hon. J. Amherst, from Gren. Gds. 
Lt. vice Bloomfield, 7 F. 21 do. 
—— Jones, from mot Lt. 
vice Howard, 13 
G. Varlo, Ens. vice Cathcart, 25 F. 


Lt. Camy from h. p. 7 F. Lt. vice 
Comncl Quan Mast. 1 ) ee bem 
Maj. Hutchison, from 47 F. Maj. 


vice Warren, exch. 13 Feb. 
— from hp. 50 F. Lt. vice 
1 


Lt. Ricketts, “from 7 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Trappes, ret. 24 May 
Bt. Lt. Col. Maclaine, Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Col. a; -% ao 


Bradshaw, Maj. by puch. do do. 
Ens Cham ity Le Pdi ee 
mpain, Lt. jurch. 
= Cader P. W W. A. A. Bradsha Ww, = 
y 
— r, Capt. vice M. he ag 
dead 2 Dec. 


Ens. Cartan, Lt. do. 
J. D. Rawdon, Esq. do. 
Col. Maitland, from 20 F. Lt. Col. 
vice Daubeny, h. p. 83 F. 21 Nov 
Ens. Vandeleur, Lt. by purch. _ 
Ormsby, Cape Corps 5d 
Edward, Lord Crofton, Ens. by pure. 


Lt. Clements, from h. African 
Corps, Lt. vice Booth, 19 F. 


26 Dec. 
Lt.Faris, Capt. by purch. vice Nickle 


28 Nov. 

Ens, Jardine, Lt. by purch. do. 
R. T. Fletcher, Ens. by purch. do. 
Bt. Maj. Nickle, by purch. 
Graham, re’ 28 Nov. 





Brrr Oe TE RSH SSS PEP UPSE PRP FNRKAUBSSS SPE ES SY SeSes 
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A, from 1 De. G. Capt. by 
5 Cagh & Mime Becher. late af of 85d F. 2d Lt 


dead uly 

gE. MVieun Ens. vice Hay, 541 F. 
26 Dec. 

Cape Corps, Lt. Hon. J. 

vige & 
“: Cor. Bird, Lt, of Cav. py purch, do. 
ti Serr Ormsby, Bt. f as'F. 
} . , Bt. from 6 
Capt. of Inf. by purch. vice Car- 
penter, ret. 5 Dec. 


a ig fue b. p. York Chan, 
viee M-Intyre, ret. lis 
25 Oct. 


Chisholm, ret. list 
ovreer Hien Samed p 4 We Iv A 
Kes. Coshetefhom beg 100 F. Ens 
—— Lane, from h. p. 25 Fn, vie 
Satchell, Quar. 
van Epes Sener > > 2 Gar. Bn. 
aye from b. p. York Chass. 


spt. Bisset, from ret. 7 Vet. Ba. 
vice D’ Alton, ret. list 7 Nov. 
Royal Artillery. 


Ist Lt. nem kT > Ist Lt. 
viee Yeoman, h. p. ov. 1822 


Chelsea Hospital. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Wilson, from h. p, 77 F., 
Adj. viec Royeraft, de 


16 6 Nov. 1822 


Hospital Staff. 
As. Surg. Wharrie, from h. p. 32 F. 
As. Surg, vice Frank, h. p. —— 
Pardey, oom hp. 62. do. 


Hi As. Butler, pee 5 Hi 
a ta tome, - “Do. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. bt, Cot. Coneebill, from Gren. Gds. with Capt. 
Maitland, 18 


._ Maite Jervois, from 8 F. with Capt. Booth, 


Hawkes, from 39 F. with Wake 
mau Be ag 
oo etiens, | from 8 F. rec. diff. with 
Mayes Carmichael, “rom 6 Dr. G. with Bt. Lt. 

‘ol. Fitz-Clarence, 1 
a, 1 elieeneetes 
Bt. Major Elliot, from 32 F. with Capt. Reid, h. 
Ty from 13 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 

IF Pda 

, from 88 F. rec. diff. with Capt- 


~ Bray Soe ed De. 
Liga Finch, pons G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Scarlett, h. p. 9 Dr. 
pr one eg from 1 F. with Lieut. Urquhart, 
ee from 17 F. with Lieut. Keowen, 14 
rae Se St Be SSS ee ti 
Nom 22 F 2. ree. dif. with Licut. 

“Matson, h. p- OOF. 


—-— Grant, 4 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Button, h. p. 2 Ceylon Reg 


54 

Lieut. ‘Broomfield, from 4 Dr, G. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Wemyss, h. p. 

— - Amyatt, ftom 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. Shore, 


Hickman, from 2 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Lloyd, h. p. 54.F. 
Hemsley, from ak rec, diff. with Lieut, 


aomecay ~~ wn bey pe 
_— . diff. with Lieut. 
~ Shuckburghy pra F. ree: 
from 86 F, rec, diff. with Lieut. 
er, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Ensign Mathies, Shen from 19 F. with Ensign Moor- 


* Quar aria. Fenwick, from 65 . with Qua, Mast 


Fox, 


Vet. Si Ren kie i Sit Say, 
a Sing 8 h. p. 21 Dr. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Kosign Hil, 63 


Garrison. 


eliah Sati eri, a 


6 Nov. 
Lt. Black, ret. lit 3 Vt ioe. Fort 
Maj. at Kinsale, yice Dennis, 


Hospital.Staff. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Lieutenant Carruthers, 5 F. 
Deaths. 
onaee 06 of K. St P. late oo wg tH 


Dr. G. 20 Dee. 
General Willord, 7 a, 7 De. G. Cheless, 1822 





— —te 


"Cobmal Sir J. "Wardlaw, ‘Bt: tate mt Ta 


Lieut.-Col. “Oak. Sept, 87 F. ee. 
a in Heiy Hutchinson, By 11 2 


_o Be h. p. 1 Lt Inf. eas’ ‘ee 
2 Hartwig, p- 
_ ‘Bradshaw, I East Ind, Co. Serv. 
——— Barclay, d 
_—— Welsh, y 
Rattray, <o, 
——— Maitland, do. 
i—_——* Temple, h. p. §7 F. London, 20 Jan. 
Major Dowdall, 51 F. Newry, 19 Nov. 1522 
— Murdoch M‘Laine, 42 F. 
Meller, p et Ind. Co. Serv. 


aba Fothertngham, do. 


_— eae oe eae do. 

——— Blackenay, 66 F. Cheltenham, 
—— Skyrin-, R. Art. Gibraltar, 6 Pa 1822 
. Cc yao Senery Bengal, 18 May 
‘av 87 F. ay 

TT: Mowatt, Bak Mast. at Romford, 
ll Jan. 1823 
Young; h. p. Adj: So. Hants Mil. 7 


ampton, 2 Jan. 
Lloyd, h. p. = F. Kensington, 7 Jan. 
~~ — Faweett, h. p. 21 Dr. 
—— Malcolm Fraser, 79 F, 
—— Thomson, late 6 Vet. Bn. 
—— Nodder, h. p. 84 F. 
Holmes, h. p. 92 FP. Ireland, 
Luckow, h.-p. Art. Ger. Leg. 
—— De Gaugreben, h. p. 


—— Tuffin, hb. p. 1 Greek Lt. Inf. 
—— Denis, Fort Major of Kinsale. 
Lieutenant Lamphier, i5 F. Chatham, 6 Jan. 
Simmons, 54 F. Madras, 2 “Aug. 1822. 
———— Hon. W. Home, 41 F. Madras, 3 July. 
Worsley, 89 F. Isle of Wight, 
Jan. 1823 
24 Dr. India. 
Brow h. p. 6 F. Contances, 
Normandy, 1 Nov. 1822 
Lawrence, h.-p. 56 F. Eltham, | 
5 Nov. 
Brown, h, p. 60 F. Diss, Norfolk, 
28 Nov. 
————— Cowen, h. p, 79 F. Clara, King’s Coun- 
ty; 8 Jan. 1825 
Isles, h. p. 86 F. St Andrews, Auck 
10th Dec. 1822 
Thompson, late Ho. Gren. Gds. 
19 April 
Ewart, h. p. 1 F. paeee, Ireland, 
ou te Vos: Bat, th 29 July, 1821 
Ensign Barbri te 8 Vet. Bat, Ham 
ae 30 Nov. 1892 


Lieut. Mellis, 24 F. on board the Barrosa on pas- 
sage from Madras, 21 Mar. 1822 

—— Doris, 27 F, Limerick, 14 Dec. 

—— Evans, 91 F. Jamaica. 

»——— Whitehead, 2 Ceylon R. —— bag 


lon, May. 
—— True, h, p. 5 Hussars, Ger Leg. , 
—— Wollrabe, h. p. 1 Lt. Inf. Ger. Leg. 
-=»— Miller, late 5 Vet. Bn. Ireland. 
» ret. ful] pay R, Sappers oe. 


7 Jan. 


Nov. 1822 
14 do. 


—— Watson, A 9 





Appointments, Promotions, de. 


Lieut. Andrews, h. p.4 F. near Oswestry, 


5 Oct. 
——— Seward, h. p. 9 F. on passage to England, 
via America, Oct. or Nov, 1821 
Lucas, he ante 15 * bere p= 
—— Don. Cam; . 27 F. mh to 1 Argyll 
Local Mil, Fortecny, osmeath, ao 
1 Nov. 1822 


—— Mitchell, h. p. 49 F. 
a h. As 56 F. Ireland. 
Young, h ee 86 F. 
Muthoilland, h. p. 3 W. Ind. R. Port Gle- 
none, Antrim, 20 
Ingouville, h. p. er Fene. 
Feb, 1821 
—— Talbot, Lo a 1 Irish Brig. Ireland. 
Johnston, h. p. Strathaven Corps, Ireland, 
Dun, h. p. Pringle’s eae 27 Nov. 1822 
Lencx, h. p. For. Art. 20 June, 
—— Stockman, h. p. Art. Ger. Leg. 1 Feb. 
—— Rice, h. p. Commissary of Art. 26 May. 
Fe apne gt h. p. Malta Reg. 
——- Donovan, h 11 Vet. Bn. 
Traille, h. p. . be P. 
Hue, h. p. 93 F 
2d Lieut. Basset, 1 Ceylon Regt. Ceylon, 
5 July, 1822 
Ensign Barrett, h. p. 54 F. Colchester 24 Nov. 
Byrne, late 10 Vet. Bn. IreJand. 
eggot, h. p. 8 G. Bn. 12 Jan. 1821 
Matheson, h. p. York Lt. Inf. 
Peters, h. p. » Queen’ ’s Ra. 6 June, 1822 
Qr.-Master Cowper, h. p. 10 Dr. London, 
19 Jan. 1823 
——— Heap, h. p. R. H. Guards, rege = 
Warwickshire, 23 Dee. 1 
—_—_ — M‘Gleazy, late of R. Art. ‘Chapelizod, 
near Dublin, 10 Jan. 1822 
Know4d, h. p. 9 Dr. Ireland 
Hoymes, h. p. Art, Germ. Leg. 
10 March, 1821 
Paymaster Byrne, h. p. 1 Dr. Boulogne 18 Nov. 
Adjutant Moore, h. p. 10 W. I, R. Ireland. 
Guy, h. p. Gar. Bh. do. 
Commissariat Dep.—Dep, Com. Gen. Boucard, 
h. p. 4 Ma , 1828. 
As. Com. Gen. Brook, amas, 


— 


——_—_———. As. Com. Gen. W ae h, 
Wolf berg, Switzerland, Feb. 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. par ng 
—_——_——_—— . As. Com. Gen. Ma 
h. p. St Kitt’s, 19 Oct. 1821 
————-—_—_—— Dep. As. Com. Gen. Lowe, h. p. 
London, 2 


Med. Depart.—Surg. Fitz-Gerald, h. 
————~— Surg. Sharp, h. p. 6 
———— Surg, Campbell, h. p. 33 Dr. 
11 May, 1822 
—_—— Surg. Girdlestone, h. p. 10 'P. 
3S 
———_—_—— As. Surg. Staniland, Royal 
Woolwich, » 16 Nov. 
——-——— Dep. Purv. Raymond, a” 1 July. 
————— ied As. Norris, hh. p. 25 Nov. 
land. 


Ass. Surg. Maxwell, h. p. 19 Vet. Bat. 

atkins, ‘late 7 Vet. Bat. Wolver! 

3 Dec. ~ 
8 Aug. 
14 Oct. 


ton, 
Hosp. Assist, Allan, Sierra Leone, 
Donaldson, Sierra Leone, 
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Register.—Births and Marriages. 


“BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
. At Madras, the Lady of Major 
Assistant Adjutant-General, of a 


"Bt 10 In Great King Street, Mrs Thos. Kinnear, 


— A Dit, ine of a daughter. 
i‘ the Lady of of Major- 
General Sir Patrick ‘on ery a son. 
4. At 16, Royal Circus, Mrs Renny, of a son, 
— At Edinburgh, the ee fo be William Ogilvie, 
Eoq. younger of Chesters, 
The Lady of J. F Anstruther. Thomson of 
Charleton, of a son, 
5..In Wimpole Street, London, the Hon. J. T. 
Leslie Melville, ofa bey reg 
9. In Hope Street, thi Mrs Peter Ramsay, 
of a daugh' 
— In Gloucester Place, ee aa the Lady of 
Spencer Mackay, Esq. of a 
— Bon Gala House, the Lady o  yokn Scott, Esq. 


ofa 
10. At At meg House, the Lady on Charles 
Abram Lesli . of Findrassie, of a 
id Maedonald’s, at Eastshéen, 


Pie Ae 2 


12, At Sir Archi 
Mrs Randolph, of a daughter 

— At26, orth Street, Mrs Lyon, of a daughter. 

13. At St Andrews, Mrs , of a son, 

Pat At Norfolk House, the Countess of Surrey, 
of a da 

14. At Harpole, near Northampton, the Lady 
of the Hon. and Rev, T. L, Dundas, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At atest House, Bedfordshire, the Lady 
of Thomas Potter Macqueen, Esq. M, P. of a son 
and heir. 

— In Heriot Row, the Lady of Donald Horne, 
. W. S..of a son. 

15. In London Street, Mrs Boswell, of a son. 

— At a the Lady of Norman 
Macleod, of Harris, of a daughter. 

- Ee, ‘at tly, won the Lady of Alexander Thomp- 


hter. 
wa Marytell Edinburgh, Mrs J, Bruce, of 
a ms 


21. Ie Baker Street, Portman Sq: , London, 
~<a ay of George Cleghorn, Esq. of Weens, of 
a daughter. 

22. At Brussels, ae ee Knox, wife of 
the Hon. John Henry x, Of a son and heir. 

— At Rotterdam, Mrs Jas. Youn: nee of a son. 
at At Portobello, the Lady of William Coch- 
“ . of Harehope, of a son, 

05. The Lady of Sir James Milles Riddell, of 
Ardnamurchan and Sunart, Bart, of a daughter 
and a son and 
ace At Holkham, Lady Ann Coke, of a son and 


- ~ Pisa, bg ——— Buchanan, XD 

_ eae are, Mrs Tytler, o e 
won The be Laly "of adi f 

28, e Gi Meason, re) 
Lindertia, of 5 som. siiking aed 


ele Wa Bourn Hall yaaa the Count- 
ess 
feisnaot Lady Jane Lindsay Car- 


RAE, ate George Fo, 0 
° ts or’ of a 
daughter, oi 7 
an. 1, 1823. At Cullen, county of Highinnders 
the wife of Lieut. W. A. Riach, 79th Hig hlanders, 
of a son. 
2. In Heriot Row, the Lady of John Dalzell, 


x of a daughter. 
In York Placé, Mrs Mercer of Gorthy, of a 


Orchard-house, Kelso, Mrs Kell, of a son. 
6. At Tinnis, a Mrs Ballantyne of 
ofa ——= 
tage oats the Lady of Alexander 
. of a 


Union Street, Mrs Robert Dunlop, 


8. At Chelsea, near London, the Lady of And. 
F. Ramsay, sate surgeon, Bengal Establishment, 


At No. 2 Nelson Street, Edinbu Mrs 
Hogarth, of a son. ati 


até In Mon Square, London, the Lay ot 
nel Robert a 

sige ACE At Edinburgh, Mrs = of Lassodie, of 

. aeyEt Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauchope, of a 


son. 

14. At Lang’ pp the Lady of Ged- 
frey Meynell, oy 4 of M of a son. 

15..In Bedford Place, Lady of Dr 
Edward Thomas Monro, of mann 

— At Leith Fort, yee; Colonel Walker, 
of a daughter, 

18. In Fettes Row, Mrs Pearson, of Myre- 
cairnie, of a son. 

19. Mrs Bethune, of Blebo, of a daughter. 

— At Tayside, Mrs Ewan of a da 

20. In Duke Street, Westminster, 
John Comobee of a daughter. 

— At Banff, Mrs Captain M‘Lean, 2d West In- 

dia Regiment of a son. 

21. At Bally bill. neat Rochester, the Lety of 
Captain M C.B, R.@N..of ada’ 

24. At No. 16, George Street, Mrs of 
a ott ul 


William Plomer, eg hy 
50. At Park-house, Mrs Gordon, of a daughter. 


omas Stoughton, Esq. of Ballyhorgan, eased 


of Kerry. 

— At Kirkaldy, C William Bev: », of 
the Pilgrim of Kit re aed Margaret, of 
James Henry Esq. Coon 

— At Glaismair, aie rge a eat is Goose Had- 
dington, to Margaret, only 
at Aberde ri ne Allardyce, Esq. 

5. At Aberdeen, yee, 
merchant, to Janet, daughter of Alex. Dingwall, 


postmaster. 
— At Holkham Church, the Hon. Spencer 


Stanhope, of Canon. Hill, near Leeds, to 
Coke, daughter of Thomas William Coke, re 
ne of the representatives of the county of Nor- 
olk. 

6. At Invercarron House, Sutherlandshire, Mr 
pa pee ey ny i vay EE ay 
rs) 

7 At St Mary" 's, Bermondsey, John pe a 
E eh sonet the late Rev. Josias L 
of Camphill, Pg ne to Janet, eldest daughter 


12. At Lyndhurst, Hampshire, Daniel Gurney, 
Esq. of North Runcton, Norfolk, to Lady Harriet 
Hay, sister of the Earl of Errol. 

— At Rothesay, Isle Fe) Mr James Mal- 
colm Noble, Lieuvenant of his Majesty’s late 95th 
sent, to Susannah, eal tt eines in 


Macarthur, 
ner of the late 


acrae, 

17. Ke Latte Mr John Bow, merchant, Edin 
burgh, to Helen, ee ee 
gow, to Mary, second 
Richard Johnston W 

nburgh. 

23. At i pera Alexder Ewing M.D. “a 

sician in Aberdeen, eldest daughter of 


20. At Dumfries, James 
Reid, _ Edin! 
to Barbara, 
Thomas M‘Combie, Esq. of Easter Skene. 
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23. At Edinburgh, ie Ces Rose, ~ eed 
service, to Catherine, eldest 
james Waddell, Esq. of Kingston, J 
. =AtTours, 
rietta Laura, daughter of the Rev. Archibald 
Alison, senior senior minister of St Paul's 


. At G 
Foune hank tae, dah 
, At Cousland Park, Mr Alexander Burn, 
North ed to Mary Ann, daughter of Mr 


26. At Edin , Sir Alexander Ramsey of 
Balmain, Bart, M. . to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the Hon. William Maule of Panmure, M.P. 
con At ‘h, > ae tet oe Hunter, A.M. 

M ‘ord, youngest son 
Se eeaee, . of Holloway, Middlesex, 

eldest daughter 8, the late Robert 


Robert » Esq. of 
— At Dalkeith, ‘Thomas Brander, Esq. of Rose 
Isle, a r daughter of the late Alex. Grant, 


x ws At Edin h, James Rutherford, Esq. 
w. s. > Semmncle Hardcastle, 
¥ pe «ig H 


of the deceased M 

“L3 in the — of Durham. 
28. In Street, Edinburgh, James Block, 
third of Kentish Town, near London, to Susan, 
third daughter of Adam Wilson, Esq. depute-clerk 


near Edinburgh, Peter i Sostt. 
pont for the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Scott, a orm 
_ > anen. ke the I H East It di Cc 
son, . Surgeon, in the Hon. ndia Com- 
a leg aries i 
-D. ide. 
18. At London, the Major-General Fer- 
mor, only brother of the e Karl of omfret — 


Wood, Esq. 
to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of James Buchanan, 


15. At Richmond, oke, eldest 
canat bation, nation, Ge Coamntan oa DY Dymoke, 
to Emma, second danghter of Wm. Peete. Esq. 


of Billingford, Norfolk. 
16, At Thomas Beckwith, Esq. of 


eney we 
Bedford Place, to Elizabeth Sophia, second S 
‘ ter-of the fate John Spottiswoode, Esq. af Spots. 


— The a. James Roger, minister of Dunino, 
Sane, Senge of the Rev. Mr 


ton, leshire, Captain W: 
i to Jane, e cot danghter of the late 
Campbell of Glenfeachan. 
bas Sommers Sa 
Midstrath. 


youn 
MtoAnne, te 


Inchm 
Sisywoss. Coun: rof Northumber 
second daughter of of é late Rev. Dr Davidson, 


James Witkic zen, 


. to J Murray, daugh- 

lexander Kerr, . of Chatto, 
the house of the British Ambassador, at 
Prince Sapieha, to Miss Bold, of Bold 
daughter and heiress of the late 


Beng Street, John Hall, Esq. 
Dunglass, Bart. to 
Miss Julie ker, youngest da of the 
lemme Walker, Esq of Daly, Clerk 
27. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Marshall, — 
to Mary, eldest “aay of the late M 
Gilmore. 


pranks 7 


, of Houghton, 
ardeastie of 


ait At than, to iti, tition, donghane see, ang Me 


fog of B 


DEATHS, 
March “7 1822. At Macoa, where he had 
ceeded for the benefit of his health, 
tenden, Esq. of the firm of Cruttenden, 
lop, and Company, (formerly Downie and Com- 


pany.) 
“April 18. At Chinsurah, in Réngal, oo 
John Gordon, 20th regiment of Bengal 
Infantry, and only son of George Gordon, Esq, In- 
spector of Taxes. 

May 18. On his return from India, Vie, 
the eldest son of William Fairlie, Esq, 
Crescent, London 


t, 
51. At Jaulnah, Lieut. William Boyle, of the 


“10th Regiment Madras Native Infantry. 


June. At Caleutta, Mr J. C. Aitchison, son of 
the late Mr John Aitchison, Skirling. 

itt At Valparaiso, South America, James Stew- 

art, Esq. second son of the deceased James Stew- 
art, Esq. Dolwally, Perthshire. 

22. At Bellary, Lieut. James Allan, of the 24th 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry, son of the late 
Mr Allan, plumber, Edinburgh. 

July 6. At Caleutta, John Angus 
the Commissioners of th 

21. At Calcutta, Basil Ronald, jun. 
house of Messrs Tulloch and Co. 

Aug. 1. On board the General Graham 

from Jamaica to England, John Pasrfoul 


Sept. 7. At Granada, Mr Archibald M‘Vean, 
son of the Jate Rev. Patrick M‘Vean, Mi of 
Kenmore. 

15. At Bencoolen, William Jack, Esq. Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, of the Bengal Medical tablish: 
ment, 

22, At his seat at Hadersdorff, near Vienna, 
General and Field Marshal Baron Loudon. He 
was descended from an ancient and noble family 
in the county of Ayr, a branch of which settled in 
Livonia, in which province he was born at Totzer, 
in 1767. He distinguished himself in all pte he 

during the wars brought on Le Bs. 

evolution, and deservedly attained the highest 


urs. 

Oct. 4, On board the Henry Porcher, Indiaman, 
on her voyage homeward, when off the Cape of 
Good He Hope, we illiam e iyen, assistan ~ 

¢ Madras European Regiment, aged 22, 
of the Rev. Dr Niven of Dunkeld, ‘ 

18. At Bermuda, the Rev. Alex. Ewing, one 
of the a of that island, and eldest son 
ea the late Alexander Ewing, mathematician, 

in! 

- At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Hon. John 
Fraser, a member of his Majesty's Council for 
that place. 

19, At Orange Hill, Tobago, Mr Alex. M‘Gre- 
gor, of Balhaidie, in the county of Perth. 

29. At George Town, Demerara, Colin Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Good Success, Issequibo. 

Nov. ‘2. At Williamefield Estate, b Jamaiet, Pe- 

ter, second son of the late George Munro, wih ¢ 

18. At Selkirk Manse, Mrs Robertson, of 
Lieut.- Cone Thomas Robertson, of the Bengal 


Engince: 

19. At t Stirli Miss Jaffrey Glassingall. 

20. At her pay at Nairn, Mrs Greig, relict of 
Mr George Greig, some time riding surveyor of 
the Custom-house, Inverness, 

23. Mrs Jane Fleming, relict of William Scott, 

. formerly of the Island of Madeira. 

5. At Peterhead, John Harlaw, Esq. ont 80. 

2€. At Dumfries, after a short illness, Colonel 

Arentz Schulyer De Peyster, at the advanced 
it is believed, of 96 or 97 years, For more 
fourscore years he held the Royal commission, 
and in the course of the long and active bgp | 
commanded at Detroit, Michelimackinac, and 
other parts of Upper Canada, during the most 
stormy period a ‘the American war, and among 
cations net only fierce and savage, but d 
hostile to the ati government. age 
other services, fhe late Hee scene de Plyouth, 
time commanded the ga 
while discharging that Faty, he , he nad ome’ 
introduced to the Prince o ‘Wales, then, 3 i 
sumed, a very young man. 
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‘Register.—Deatis. 


50. At Edinburgh, George Winton, Esq. archi- 


tect. 
— At — Mrs Janet Spankie, wife of 
Mr Robert Mitchel, wine-merchant. 
— At Tiuithest” of Pitcullo, James Walker, 
. of Muirhead. 
» 1. In Richmond Place, Miss Agnes Wal- 
iat taba, of the late Mr William Walker, 
writer, 


Ke eainbugh, M Thomson, toba¢conist. 
— At bac y gl Hugh Hutchinson, Esq. sur- 


— At nits Mr Charles Stewart, late 
pester of his Majesty’e revenue cutter, Princess 
Roy: 


. == At Brechin, George Anderson, Esq. writer 
there. “3 


2. At Backhill of Carberry, near Musselburgh, 
Mrs Vernor, wife of Mr Alexander Vernor. 
a At Campfield, William Scott, Esq. of Camp- 


— At his Tote, Bee Blairgowrie, John Good- 
child, ry F of High Pallion, Durham. 
3. At Mr John Caird, many years 


_ 7 Atta ae Boyd Dunlop, sy 


Margaret, daughter of 
thet ate Mr David Thomas, t, St Anrews 


er Street, Eaitiburgh, 


— At uttock, h of << Seay 
oneal og paris’ 
— At Stoke, Newington = Son nines, M. D. 
aa At New iebyth, Miss Sidn Baird, daughter of 
e ey » daug: oO 
the late William Baird of New 
— Dr Henderson of Westtown, 
— by a numerous circle of friends. 
t Dundee, Alexander Riddoch, Esq. of 
Biack-Lunan, wit Riddoch repeatedly held the 
oe of Chief teof Dundee, and was, for 
~~ fn of the Deputy-Lieutenants of 


— At Dundee, of small-pox, Mr Powell, of the 


10. At po eeageen! Mill, Mrs Laing, wife of 
Mr at Walton manufacturer. 

— At Walton, the Right He Hon. Charles, Earl of 
T , Baron Ossulstony dc. &c. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and mig gl gt my Charles 
are gach Lord Ossulston, M. P. for Berwick- 
w 


pon-T weed. 
11, At his house, Merchant Street, Mr Robert 
Thomson. 
— At Ardrossan Manse, William Hendry, Esq. 
of Barrowston. 
near St Andrews, Mrs Linde- 


— At 
aye of ie ae , ‘ 
Sidmouth, Jane, youngest daughter o' 
the | late Charles Hope, Iisq. Comaiisaionse of the 
avy. 
12. At Edinburgh, Mrs L. F. Kennedy, relict of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, of the 19th Light 


— At Mill of Allardyce, near Bervie, Mr Rob. 
» in the 92d year of his age; and at 
aves, on the 7th, Mrs Saselag, his , aged 


"is. At gre on Mr Geo: 
— At her father’ house, Leith Link 


eeply re- 


14 
ter of 


St James’s, London, 
of Colbeck. With, him 


test ornaments. 
-- At the Barracks, head of Loch Rannoch, 
Colonel Alex. Robertson of g ds chief of 


Donachie, or Robertsons. 
19. In Portland Place, Mr John 
Ramage, only son of the late Mr 
merchant. 
— At Edinburgh, William Jobson, ‘Esq. of 
Lochore. 
— In Buecleuch Place, Mrs Rebecea Seton, re- 
liet ¢ of Mr Daniel Seton, merehant in 
P Mr John Seott, 







served during the whole of the 
In the battle of Minden, of ten 
two wounded, while he 

ange. In Sackville Street, D 

my by thee. a Field Marshal, and the oldest 
s service. He is 

Place, Kent.) 

24, At bg ao daughter of the late 

oe 
nat rack: 
ow, Mrs Margsret Johnston, wife, - 

of Mr James Duncan, 

— At Pisa, Capt. Archibald a R. N, 
Edinburgh. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Jolin Sinelair, seed-mier. 
ant. 
ae pers mee § wits ob 

— At London, Mrs 
Edmund Buchan Craigie, Craigie, Bengal Ketabtish- 

29. At No, 1, North James’s Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr James Harper. 
Banks, shipmaster there. 

— At Eyemouth, Mrs Renton, widow of Cap+ 

— At Dalkeith Mr Thomas Clarke, mil- 
ler, aged 72. 

Lady Blantyre. 

se AE Gago a daughter of the late 
of the 93a een 

— In Wares loo Place, London, the Counitess of 

31. At Fountainbridge, n Thomas Fe 
Theptanes of the Berwickshire : 


= to the tent with him, sev 
Most Noble the Marquis of 
Majesty’ succeeded ‘a 
title by Viscount Moore, (Baron Moore, of Moore 
ba es oe wing Tf mo 
Margaret Menzies, late of 
26. At G 
27. At Gartur, Miss Erskine, Union Street, 
— At Findon, nee youngest son 6f 
ment. 
— At Dunbar, Mrs Banks, relict of Mr Robert 
tain William ae of the 62d Regt. of Foot. « 
— At Lennoxlove, the Right Hon. the Dowa- 
Arnahow, Argylishire. - 
30. At ‘Dublin, Ttent.-Coloma Henry Milling, 
— At Tanderlane, Francis Walker, Esq. 
Lately. In Dublin, after pe Fon Palnfel and 
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dious illness, Hans Hamilton, Esq. M. P. for the 
county of Dublin. 

At his house, in Great Russel Street, 

, London, William Blair, Esq. " 

Ferry, Dundee, in the 103d 

t Thomas Abbott. He was born 


one day’s illness 
— At York 63, Mrs Harrison, Her death 


=. running into her thumb 

eg ich brought on a mortification. 
11 At Falmouth, - 80, Arthur 
a i Red. deceased as- 
i at the glorious affair of Quebec, where the 
immortal Wolfe fell, and accompanied Captains 
Cook and Furneux in their respective voyages of 


— At No. 14, James’s Square, Mrs Spankie, 
relict of Mr George Spankie, merchant. 
— At Belfield, Mr Simpson, aged 91, many 
in Dalkeith. ; 
reat Portland Street, London, Archibald 
Neilson, Esq. merchant. 
— At Worcester, Eliza Emily, daughter of the 
late Robert Campbell, Esq. of Calcutta. 
— At Dumfermline, Colonel Sir John Ward- 


law, Bart. 
=2. At Heriot’s Hill, near Canonmills, Mrs Mar- 
garet Kinnear, wife of the late Alexander Kin- 
near, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. an 

3, At Aberdeen, the Rev. David Sim, minister 


— At Carfin, Mrs Nisbet of Carfin. 
— At Marshall Place, Perth, John White, Esq. 


of Eskmills. 
5. At his house, in Pilrig Street, Mr Charles 
Moodie. 


— Robert Proctor, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Falkirk, Mr James Russell of Blackbraes. 

6. At Coats-house, near Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
Cramond Boswell, eldest son of Wm. Boswell, 


Rockhill, sagyechive, Mrs _ Caroline 
. Bea ot Ai m, the deceased Donald 
‘ i 
— At Lintlaw, Abraham Logan, Esq. of Burn- 


> — ae ge ia Mary Campbell, Wel- 
lington Street, . 

— in Guesh Hauer, Westminster, London, 
Henry Savage, Esq. Admiral of the White, aged 


7. At , Mr E. S. Hutton, civil engi 

—At gh, Mrs Bethune, widow of 

—At Bank ye, David Wylie, many years black- 
smith and farrier to the family of P smnarbng Ba- 
ronets of Balmain, in the 95th year of his age, 
ninety-three of which he resided in that place. 

— At Newton House, Mrs Colonel Montgo- 
mery, of Newton. ; 

— At Draycot, in Wiltshire, Lady Catherine 
Tylney Long, relict of Sir James Tylney Long, 
Bart. 


8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cleghorn, Colington. 
— At Edin’ h, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexan- 
der James Ross, ot Se ee ae ee 
9. At St Andrews, Miss B. » niece of 
the late Mr Robert Richard of London. i 
— At Lad Place, Miss Alison Tweedie. 
— At No. 2, Hope Street, Mrs Stewart, late of 


—AtG > is Mae. Seek ean, aged 75. 
10. At West. Cae, Mr John Gillespie, late in 
, Island of Skye. 

+ At Bath, Mrs Henrietta Fordyce, aged 89, 
relict of Dr James Fordyce, author of the celebra- 
ted ‘* Sermons to Young Women,” and sister of 
the late Mr James Cummyng, Secretary to the 

Society of Scotland. 
— At Kensington, Viscountess Dowager Mon- 


_ . = At Aberdeen, Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
advocate there. 


enry 


. Register.— Deaths. 
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11. At her house, Portobello, Mrs Elizabeth C, 
“i At Musselburgh Mrs Boyle, widow of Capt. 

— At » Mrs » : 
Robert Boyle, of . 42d Regiment. hail 

— At w, Jane, youngest daug’ 

William Melkickara, Professor of Natural. Phil 
sophy in the University there. . 

. = At Abbey House, Arbroath, Miss Collvil, 
eldest later of the late Wm. Colvil, Esq. 

12. umfries, William Jardine, Esq. sur- 
geon, R. N. , 

— Aune Greme Dekyenlo, third daughter. of 
Robert Dalrymple Horne Elphinstone of Horne 
and Logie Elphinstone, Esq. 

— At Invermay, Mrs Hepburn Belchés, relict 
of Col. Hepburn Belches, of Invermay. 

— At Culross, Capt. Duncan Fletcher. 

— At Sydenham, Roxburghshire, James Hal- 
dane, Esq. Auchans. 

13. At Marvfield, Leslie, Mr David Johnston. 

— At New Town, Abbotshall!, Mrs Shaw, relict 
of the Rev. George Shaw, ‘minster of Abbotshall. 

15. At Leith Links, Mrs Capt. Pratt, daughter 
of the late George Heggie, Esq of Pitlessie. 

— At Howard Place, in the 15th year-of her 
age Fanny, second daughter of Mr Boyd of 

roadmeadows. 

16. At Chapel Court, Mrs Margaret Swan, wife 
of Mr Alex. M‘Dougal, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Pittenweem, Jean, daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Purdie. 

— At No. 5, York Place, Edinburgh, Miss 

garet Kennedy. 

— Lady Frederica Stanhope, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield, and wife of the Hon. J. H. 
Stanhope. Her infant died on the following day. 

— At Mill Hill, Musselburgh, Mrs Lindsay, wi- 
dow of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lindsay, of the 
53d Regiment. 

17. At Edinburgh, David Ramsay, Esq. late 
merchant in London. 

— In France, Mr John Ferdinand Lumsden, 
eldest son of Hary Lunisden, Esq. of Belhelvie. 

— At Denholm, in the parish of Cavers, Mr 
James Andrew, surgeon. 

-— At Glasgow, John Mure, Esq. formerly of 
Quebec, Lower Canada. 

— At Edinburgh, John, aged 15 months, young- 
est son of the Rev. Dr Muir. 

19. In Buccleuch Place, after a very short ill- 
ness, Dr Henry Dewar of Lassodie. 

20. In Camden Street, Islington, Richard Tem- 
pes late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 23d Regiment 
elsh Fusileers, and Captain of the 87th R 
mient of Foot, one of the oldest officers in his Ma- 

jesty’s service. 

— Stoney Bank, Francis, wife of Major J. S. 
Sinclair, Royal Artillery, and yo’ t da 
of the late Captain D. Ramsay, R. N,. 

— At Arlarie, Kinross-shire, David Walker Ar- 
not, Esq. of Arlarie. 

23. At Colington, the Rev. John Fleming of 
Craigs, minister of Colington, in the 73d year of 
his age, for many years well known in this city 

ighbour! » and highly esteemed by a niu- 
a At Kitkalty, Mr Henry B aged 2 

— At Kir! ,» Mr Henry Beveridge, 
years, eldest sont ot Mr George Bevekiges wood- 
merchant there. 

— At. Clifton, Elizabeth Grey, wife of A. G. 
Harford Battersby, Esq. and youngest daughter 
of the late Major-General Dundas of Fingask. 

25. At Aberdour, Mrs Beatson, widow of James 
Beatson, Esq. of Balbeaddie. 

— At Musselburgh, the Rev. William Smiith, 
minister of the Episcopal chapel there. 

26. At Berkeley, in the 74th yeat of his age, af- 
ter a very short illness, Dr Jenner, the illustrious 
discoverer of Vaccination. , 

27. In Bedford Row, London, Charles Hutton, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. in the 86th year of age. 
venerable character will be remembered with 
titude as long as useful science is duly appreciated. 
He had an eminent author for upwards of 
sixty years, and.during forty of that period, 

di the ——- —“? of Professor of = 
thematics, at, the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, With the highest honour to himself 
and advan to his country. 

— At the Manse of Kinglassie, Helen Halybur- 
ton, infant daughter of the Rev. J. M. Cunning- 
ham. 


l. 
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